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PREFACE, 


— 


Tuts book has been written for myself, and for a 
few friends with whom I have been travelling for 
many years on the same road, We have exehanged 
our thoughts from time to time, ` We agree on some 
points, we differ, or we imagine we differ, on others ; 
and as we shall soon have cdme to the end of our 
journey, I wished to leave on record what is the out- 
come of many years of common work and thought and 
friendly discourse. Beyond my friends and acquaint- 
ances, scattered in England, Germany, France, Italy, 
America, and India, whose ranks have of late been 
sadly thinned, there will be few, I am afraid, to 
whom this book is likely ta be of much interest. The 
subjects of which it treats do not at present excite 
public sympathy, whether in England’ or on the 
Continent. There is # fulness of time for philo- 
sophical as there is for political and social questions. 
As the successful statesman must keep hig eye on 
the sphere of practical politics, as the efficient re- 
former must set his sail to catch the wind blowing 
from the right quarter, a writer who wishes to 
produce a telling and popular book ought not to 
choose a subject which has had its day, and is not 
likely soon to rise again above the horizon, 

And not only are the subjects treated in this 
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volume out of fashion, but the views advocated in 
it run counter to the trade-wind of public opinion, so 
that, if noticed at all, I fear my venturesome craft 
will be severely buffeted by the waves of adverse 
criticism, if not sucked down mercilessly by the 
maelstrom of general indifference. 

It might have seemed more prudent, no doubt, not 
to publish the book, at least not in its present form, 
which may often betray its slow and gradual growth. 
Some of the views here put forw zard date really from 
the days when I attended the lectures of Lotze, 
Weisse, and Drobisch at Leipzig, and of Schelling 
at Berlin; when I discussed Veda and Vedanta with 
Schopenhauer, and Eckhart and Tauler with Bunsen. 
The fundamental principles of the classification of 
languages “were foreshadowed as early as 1854, in 
my ‘Letter on the Turanian Languages” Some 
portions of my book formed.part of Lectures given 
at the Royal Institution in 1873 on the Philosophy 
of Language (Fraser's Magazine, May, June, July 
1873); while others appeared in the Contemporary 
Review, February 1878, in an essay on the Origin 
of Reason, devoted to Noiré’s book, Der Ursprung 
der Sprache. In working up these long accumu- 
lated materials and trying to amalgamate them with 
the results of later labours, it was not always easy to 
avoid a certain iteration, more perhaps than is jus- 
tified by a wish to force reluctant minds into a readier 
acceptance of strange and unpalatable truths. 

But, after all, we cannot always be guided by pru- 
dence, nor ought a man at my time of life to think 
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much of momėëntary success. I feel convinced that 
the views put.forward in this book, which are the 
result of a-Jomg life devoted to solitary reflection 
and to the study of the foremost thinkers of all 
nations, contaig certain fruths which ‘deserve to be 
recorded, I trust that Ja time some of them will 
be recognised as well founded, while others may at 
all events claim their place in that continuous dia- 
lectic process which, by rubbing off the rough edges 
of prejudice and error, will in the end restore the old 
gem of truth to’its perfect form and its own innate 
brilliancy. I have written some of my books as a 
pleader, and, if I. may judge by results, I have’ not 
pleaded quite an vain. But the present book is not 
meant to be persuasive. All I cangay of it is, Dixi 
et salvavi animam meam. 

And yet, sach is paternal weakness that J cannot 
help putting rth a few pleas for my unattractive 
offspring. I always appreciate honest criticism, more 
even than honest praise. But if my book is to be 
criticised at all, I pray it may not be tested by mere 
shibboletlis, or condemned by being called names. 

I know, of course, that the system of philosophy ` 
which it propounds may, and probably will be called 
Nominalism, and Nominalism in its most extreme 
form. I have the highest regard for Nominalism. 
I believe it has purified the philosophical atmosphere 
of Europe more effectually than any other system. 
But nothing is so misleading as to use old names, as 
if everybody knew what they meant. Those who 
know the writings of William of Occam, would never 
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think of applying the same name to his system 
and to my own. In one sense my system may, ne 
doubt, be called Nominalism, because it aims at de- 
termining the origin and the true nature of names. 
But that is not the historical meaning of Nominalism, 
and the results to which a study of language has led 
us in this nineteenth century are very different from 
those that were within the reach even of the profound- 
est thinkers in the eleventh and fourteenth centuries. 
If there must be a name for the theorios established 
by the combined Sciences of Language and Thought, 
let it be a distinctive name, not Nominalism, but 
Nominism. 

Again, it would be very easy to eall my system 
Materialism, and, to paint in dismal colours what 
may not unfairly be represented as its outcome, 
namely, that these is no such thing as intellect, 
understanding, mind, and reason, brit" that all these 
are only different aspects of languagt. I certainly 
hold that view, and I do so after having carefully 
weighed and tested every argument that has been 
or can be advanced against it. My own opinion may 
be right or wrong, but supposing it should prove 
right in the end, the consequences would by no 
means be so terrible as they appear. We should 
remain in every respect exactly as we were before, 
we should only comprehend our inner workings under 
new and, | believe, more correct names. If I say, 
‘No reason without language, I also say, ‘No lan- 
guage without reason.’ 

Lastly, I hope that those who think that every 
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system must be hall-marked, will not ask whether 
-my, book is Darwinian or not. If Darwinism is used 
im the sense of Entwickelung, I was a Darwinian, 
as may he seen from my ‘Letter on the Turanian 
Languages, Jong before Darwin. No student of the 
Science of Language can be anything but an evolu- 
fionist, for, wherever he looks, he sees nothing but 
evolution going on all around him. But with regard 
to one question $0 which party-spirit has given an 
undue’ pre-eminence, namely, the descent of man from 
monkey, I am not a Darwinian, not because I am afraid 
to follow Darwin, but because I go far beyond Darwin. 
I believe I am correct in stating that at present the 
most competent judges consider the descent of man 
from any other kind of animal Nyt Proven. But while 
Darwin would have been satisfied with having esta- 
blished the descent of man from some kind of animal, 
I have never doubted, nor do I doubt, that man has 
been, is,and always will be an animal, i.e.a living being; 
only not a dumb animal, but an animal with the pro- 
prium of language and all that is implied by lan- 
guage. And here again I repeat, we must not be 
frightened by names. We are and shall remain what 
we are, whether we call ourselves angels or animals, 
We share everything with animals except language, 
which is our own; and if that is so, surely those who 
seem so anxious for the dignity of man, should care 
for nothing more than for the lessons which they can 
learn from the Science of Thought, founded, as it is 
and ought to be, on the Science of Language. 

One more plea, and I have done. Thought, in the 
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sense in which I have defined it and used it in my 
book, represents one side of human nature ouly, the 
intellectual, and there are two other sides, the ethical 
and aesthetical, on which I have not touched. Whether 
the self-conscious Mona, which are all that I postulate, 
might be without any ideas of what is good or 
beautiful, I do not wish to determine. Arryhow, we 
can, for our purpose, treat them as if they were, and 
leave the origin of their ethical and aesthetical con- 
cepts and names to be treated by others. 

To some it may seem indeed that the quality of 
self-consciousness need not be simply postulated, 
but stands to reason, because a Monon, in its abso- 
lute loneliness, could not be conceived to exist except 
as self-conscious. With it esse could be nothing if 
not percipi per se. There is, as I have shown in 
my book, some truth in this, but I have reserved the 
full treatment of that question for another book 
which I have long prepared, ‘The Science of Mytho- 
logy.’ In it self-consciousness will appear under a 
new aspect, and after an analysis of both subjective 
and objective: myth, two phases through which the 
human mind in its natural growth must pass, I hope, 
if life is still prolonged, to be able to show that the 
same road which led mankind into the wilderness of 
mythology, in the widest sense of the word, may lead 
us back to a pvint from which we recoguise in all self- 
conscious Mona tlie Great Self, conscious of all Mona. 

As this work may possibly be the last which I 
shall be allowed to finish, I take this opportunity of 
publicly thanking the Academies, Universities, and 
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Learned Societies which, during the long years of 
my literary career, have done me the honour of 
electing me one of their Foreign, Honorary, or 
Corresponding Members. Unworthy as I feel of the 
high distinctions conferred on me, some of them at a 
very early period of my life, they have been to me 
not only 4 precious reward, but at the same time a 
strong incentive in the production of works which, 
though they could not hope for popular applause, 
should secure to me the approval of my fellow- 
workers. I count as the happiest days of my literary 
life my election in 1865 as one of the Six Foreign 
Members of the Royal Sardinian Academy, the other 
five then being Thiers, Boeckh, Cousin, Grote, and 
Mommsen; my succeeding, in 5869, Welcker, as one 
of the Eight Foreign Members of “the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belkes-Lettres, and my 
co-optation in 1874 as one of the Thirty Knights of 
the Ordre pour le Mérite. If on the title-pages of 
my books I have generally confined myself to those 
few honorary titles only, I am truly sorry that this 
should have been interpreted as an invidious distinc- 
tion on my part. I feel equally grateful for all the 
other diplomas that have been bestowed upon me, and’ 
all the more so as they came to me entirely unsolicited 
and unexpected, and as I, in my position at Oxford, 
had never any equivalent to offer in return. 

If, in the following list of my patrons and well- 
wishers, I should have left out the names of any 
Societies that have conferred on me their honorary 
fellowship, I hope they will forgive me. Of course, 
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the names of Societies the membership of which is 
acquired by an annual payment, are not mentioned, 
nor any distinctions which are conferred for services 
not purely literary. It may be difficult in thus re- 
turning my thanks to separate a feeling of pride from 
a sense of gratitude, but if any pride can be pardon- 
able, it is surely that of having gained the good 
opinion of our peers and of our betters. 


F. MAX MÜLLER, 


Kauight of the Ordre pour le Mérite; Knight of the Order of 
Mazimilian (for Science and Art); Knight Commander of the 
Corona d'Italia; Foreign Member of the French Institute, 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lestres; of the 
Royal Sardinian Academy ; of the Royal Academy of the Lincei 
at Rome; of the Royal Bavarian Academy; of the Royal Hun- 
garian Academy; of the Royal Irish Academy; of the Royal 
Society of Upsala; of the American Academy.of Arts and 
Sciences? Boston; of the American Philosophical Society ; 
Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Am- 
sterdam ; of the Royal Academy of Roumania; of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; of the Royal Batavian Society 
of Arts and Sciences; of the Royal Society of Literature; of 
the Royal Historical Society; of thts Royal Asiatic Society ; 
of the German Oriental Society; of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; of the Oriental Society at Peking; of the Anjumand- 
Panjab; of the Société de Littérature Finnoise at Hel- 
singfors; of the Cambridge Philosophical Society; of the Bite- 
rary* Society of Leyden; of the Anthropologital Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland; of the Ethnographic Society of 
Paris; of the Folklore Castellano; of the American Oriental 
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and Edinburgh; Professor pf Comparative Philology, and Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. 
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THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 


CHAPTER IL 


CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT. 


Few words have been used in so many different 
senses as Thought. I mean by Thought the meaning 
the act of thinking, and by thinking I of Thought. 
mean no more than combining. I do not pretend 
that others have not the right of ysing Thought 
in any sense which they prefer, provided only that 
they will clearly define it. I only wish to explain 
what is the meaning in which I intend to use the 
word, and in which I hold that it ought to be used. 
I think means to me the same as the Latin Cogito, 
namely co-agito, ‘I bring together,’ only with the 
proviso that bringing together or combining implies 
separating, for we cannot combine two or many things 
without at the same time separating them from all 
the rest. 

Hobbes expressed the same truth long ago, when 
he said that all our thinking consisted in addition 
and subtraction. 

Humiliating as this may at first sight appear, it is* 
really not more so than that the most subtle and 
complicated mathematical processes, which to the un- 
initiated seem beyond all comprehension, can be 
reduced in the end to addition and subtraction. 

- B 
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Thinking may not seem so marvellous an achieve- 
ment as we formerly imagined, when we looked up 
with vague admiration to the mathematical calcula- 
tions of Newton, or to the metaphysical speculations 
of Kant; yet, if what these thinkers achieved has 
been achieved by such simple processes as addition 
and subtraction, combining and separating, their 
work to my mind becomes in reality far more mar- 
vellous than it appeared at first. 

Much, however, depends on what we combine and 
Materials of Separate, and we have therefore to consider 

Thought. what corresponds in thinking to the num- 
bers with which the mathematician operates, what 
are, in fact, the known quantities that constitute the 
material of our thoughts, what are the elements 
which we bring. together or co-agitate. 

It is possible to distinguish in our knowledge four 
things: Sensations (Em pfindungen), Percepts? 
(Vorstellungen), Concepts (Begriffe), and Names 
(Namen). 

But though we can distinguish them, we must not 
imagine that these four ever exist as separate en- 
tities. No words are possible without concepts, no 
concepts without percepts, no percepts without sen- 
sations. This is more readily admitted by most 
philosophers. But if we ourselves postulate sensa- 
tions as the causes of percepts, percepts as the causes 
of concepts, and concepts as the causes of names, 
it would seem a very natural conclusion that sensa- 
tions could exist previous to and therefore inde- 


1 I use percept instead of presentation, because it is better 
understood in English, and, if only properly defined, will answer 
exactly the same purpose as the German Vorstellung. 
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pendent of percepts, percepts of concepts, con- 
cepts of words. And yet we have only to try 
the experiment in order to convince ourselves that, 
as a matter of fact, thought, in the usual sense 
of the word, is utterly impossible without the simul- 
taneous working of sensations, percepts, concepts, 
and names, and that in reality the four are in- 
separable. 

If we are asked whether it is impossible to con- 
ceive that sensations may exist without oan Sensa- 
being perceived, percepts without being tions exist by 
conceived, concepts without being named, seves! 
the answer is somewhat difficult. We may have 
to admit in theory the possibility of sensations which 
do not assume the character of percepts, of per- 
cepts which have not yet reache@ the stage of 
concepts, and of concepts still waiting to be 
named. But possibility is very differęnt from reality, 
and when speaking of the reality of thought, I deny 
altogether the separate existence of the four con- 
stituent elements of thought. 

It has been pointed out, however, by those who 
call themselves physiological psychologists that our 
organs of sense are constantly receiving sensations 
which are either not fully realised or not realised at 
all. This I do not mean to deny, difficult as it may 
be to explain it: only I should in this case use the 
word impression rather than sensation. While I 
sit at my table or pace up and down my room, 
I know, as a matter of fact, that the heat of the 
room, the scent of the flowers, the noises in the 
street, the colour of the table-cloth and the carpet, 
are all acting on my senses. Yet, they do not at 
present exist for me. I have neither perception, nor 

B2 
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conception, nor name of them. I do, in fact, not know 
of them. My attention is engaged by the etymo- 
logy ofa word, or it may be by some difficult sentence 
in Aristotle. But as soon as I direct my attention 
to any of these various circumstances, the sensations, 
the percepts, the concepts, the names are there all at 
once. My hands feel cold, my eyes lay hold of the 
carpet, my ears hear and understand the very words 
shouted in the street, my nose distinguishes various 
scents, by calling them scents of pinks or roses. Not 
only do I see the carpet, but I am conscious of my 
seeing it, and the difference Letween these two states 
is enormous. I now see not only the carpet, but all 
that belongs to it—its colour or colours, its pattern, 
and, as it is not very new, its very seams. All this 
muy seem verysimple to psychologists, but it is not. 
We say that we were listless befure, and that we are 
now attentive, but what this attention and that 
listlessness mean, no psychologist has as yet been 
able to explain in a satisfactory manner’. In one 
sense what we call attention, the dawn of thought, 
the new awakening interest in our surroundings, 
may be said to be at the root of all our knowledge ; 
Lut possibly the power of abstraction may also be not 
very far removed from the weakness of distraction *. 





1 «The metaphysics of attention have hardly been sounded to 
their depths.” Wendel Holmes, The Poet at the Breakfast Table, 
vol i. p. 160. 

? Mill, Logic (ii. 5, 1): ‘We can reason about a line as if it had 
no breadth; because we have a power, which is the foundation of 
all the contro! we can exercise over the operations of our minds ; 
the power, when a perception is present to our senses or a con- 
ception to our intellects, of attending to a part only of that 
perception or conception, instead of the whole.’ F. H. Bradley, 
“On the Nature of Attention,’ in ‘Mind, Aug. 1886. 
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Before we can proceed with our own argument, it 
is necessary first of all to explain why Dangers of 
we cannot avail ourselves of the help and Menagerie 
advice of those philosophers who profess #18: 
to explain what passes within our mind by comparing 
and contrasting it with what is supposed to pass in 
the mind of animals, who are said to have sensations, 
without concepts or names. The simple reason is 
that we can never, in the true sense of the word, know 
what passes within the mind of animals, though we 
may infer all we like, and always do infer exactly what 
we like. Some philosophers, however, regardless of 
all protests, have either decided against the possibility 
of ascribing anything deserving the name of intellect 
to animals, or have insisted on placing some animals 
on the same, nay on a higher level of intellectual 
development than what has been reached, as yet, by 
the lowest races of mankind, such as, for instance, the 
Fuegians. It is a pity that neither ‘the one nor the 
other party will tell us from whence they derive their 
information, and whether in their assertions they are 
guided by anything more than analogy. And it is cer- 
tainly amusing to see how even those, who are ready 
enough to support their own views by an appeal 
to the intellectual powers of animals, invariably plead: 
complete agnosticism as soon as evidence unfavourable 
to their arguments is adduced from the menagerie. 
Thus J. Stuart Mill, in answering Dr. Whewell’s ques- 
tion, ‘ Are we to say that a mole cannot dig the ground 
except he has an idea of the ground, and of the snout 
and paws with which he digs it?’ replies haughtily : 
‘I do not know what passes in a mole’s mind?,’ 





1 Logic, i. 5, r. 
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Some authorities depend mainly on the evidence of 
Arguments the brain, and maintain that the differ- 
derived from ence between the brain even of the most 
the Brain of 
Animals and highly developed animal and that of the 

Men. lowest specimen of mankind is such as 
to exclude the admission of any similarity between 
their mental activity and our own. They naturally 
lay great stress on the fact that the volume of the 
brain of the highest gorilla is only 500 cubic centi- 
metres, while that of the lowest Australian is 1628, 
and that the volume of the human brain varies from 
1628 to 1835, i e. 207 cubic centimetres, while the 
difference between the lowest human and the highest 
animal brain amounts to 1128 cubic centimetres’. 
Others, however, reply that in all essentials the brain 
of animals is identical with the brain of man, and 
that mere volume is of little consequence. Grossa 
testa non ha buon cervello. They also point out 
that animals nearest to us in intelligence, such as 
elephants or dogs, are more remote from us in the 
structure of their brain than some of the most stupid 
of apes, and that therefore the brain alone cannot 
help us to decide tbe question. Mr. Wallace has 
called attention to the curious fact that even the 
small brain and the capacities of the Australians are 
far beyond any use to which they could apply them 
in their present condition, and he has argued that 
therefore they could not have been evolved from the 
mere necessities of their environment ?. The same 
fact, however, might also be used as an indication 


! F, Pfaff, Die Theorie Darwins und die Thatsachen der Geologie. 
Frankfurt, 1876. 
2 Quoted in ‘Unseen Universe,’ p. 174. 
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that the Australians had formerly reached a higher 
stage of culture than they occupy at present, 
high enough, at all events, to enable them to form 
their language, and that the present race consists of 
degraded descendants of nobler ancestors. A man 
might inherit a large brain and yet be unable to use 
it, just as the possession of a large telescope would 
not necessarily raise its possessor to the rank of a 
Newton. 

Another reason why in estimating the mental life 
of animals we ought not to be entirely gense better 
guided by the volume or structure of their than Reason, 
brains is that the organs of their senses may be so 
highly developed as to make them less dependent 
on the brain. We know the extraordinary power of 
scent possessed by certain dogs, a fact which must 
have struck the early framers of dur language so 
much as to induce them to derive their names for 
judgment from the sagacity of dogs% A dog knows 
by scent where we can only know by reasoning, 
a difference which seems to have attracted the atten- 
tion of the earliest poets. Homer (Od. xvii. 291), 
when describing the return of Odysseus, tells us 
how no one recognises in the old beggar the young 
princely master who had left the island twenty years 
ago, except Argos, his dog. He pricks up his ears, 
wags his tail, and dies. How different the old nurse! 
She is first struck by the whole appearance (the déuas, 
one might almost say the efdos), then by the voice, then 
by the feet; but she hesitates even then, till at last 





* See ‘ Biographies of Words, by M. M., in ‘Good Words, April, 
1886, p. 246, and compare homo emunctioris nasi in Latin, 
aver buon naso in Italian, tener narices de perro perdi- 
guero in Spanish. Brinkmann, Metaphern, p. 183. 
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she discovers the scar on his knee. This is the 
salient feature, one might almost say the tov, by 
which she recognises her foster-child. No psycholo- 
gist, wishing to illustrate the difference between the 
mind of animals and the mind of men, could have 
done so more poetically, and yet more truly, than 
Homer in describing the recognition of Odysseus by 
his dog Argos and by his nurse Eurykleia, the one 
sniffing, the other reasoning, the one trusting to 
his nose, the other to her reason. 

Travellers have often been struck with the quick- 
ness with which people in a low stage of civilisation 
arrive at practical conclusions. When Captain Head 
was travelling across the Pampas of South America, 
his guide one day suddenly stopped him, and, point- 
ing high into the air, cried out, ‘A lion!’ Surprised 
at such an exclamation, accompanied with such an 
act, he turned up his eyes, and with difficulty per- 
ceived, at an immeasurable height, a flight of condors 
soaring in circles in a particular spot. Beneath this 
spot, far out of sight of himself or guide, lay the 
carcass of a horse, and over that carcass stood, as the 
guide well knew, a lion, whom the condors were eye- 
ing with envy from their airy height. The signal of 
the birds was to him, what the sight of the lion alone 
would have been to the traveller, of full assurance of 
its existence!. The same kind of immediate and 
almost intuitive judgment animals share in common 
with man, nay, they seem to excel man in their spon- 
taneous, and therefore unerring combinations. 

No one is more inclined to believe almost anything 


1 Bir J. Herschel’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 84. Thomson, 
Laws of Thought, p. 58. 
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about dogs than I am, and I speak from a long 
acquaintance and friendship with them. 

My dog: Waldmann? was once in his younger days 
„sent to a show at the Crystal Palace. He had been 
on his stand for three days with thousands of other 
dogs, and looked at by thousands of human beings. 
When I went there on a Saturday to fetch him back, 
I was most careful not to speak, not even to look 
where he was. I moved byin a dense crowd, but 
long before I came near him, the dog jumped from 
the table to which he was chained, and nearly hanged 
himself by trying to reach me. How did he know 
me? It may be by scent, but this must have enabled 
him to distinguish me from thousands of other people 
with a greater assurance than that which enables us 
to distinguish black from white. Wow did I know 
my dog, or rather, I ought to say how shoald I have 
known him among hundreds of Dachs-hunds, all 
being black and tan, all having crooked legs and very 
long backs? First of all, by a general vague impres- 
sion, afterwards by one or two salient points, but 
probably never with that assurance with which he 
knew me, unless he had first spoken to me. 

And what applies to the highly developed sense 
of scent in dogs, applies equally to the highly deve- 
loped sense of sight, for instance, iu pigeons. How 
can we attempt to realise what passes within the mind 
of an animal whose organ of sight is actually larger 
than the whole of its brain, as is the case with 
certain pigeons remarkable for their long flights ? 
We can imagine anything we like about what passes 





1 He is the father of Matthew Arnold's Geist, and is still in 
good health and spirits. 
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in the mind of an animal,—we can know absolutely 
nothing. 

A great deal has often been made of what animals 
The teaching C20 be taught to do, but we must re- 
of Animals member that to be taught a thing is 

ty Men. very different from producing it ourselves, 
If a dog or an elephant or a parrot were to learn 
the whole of Littré’s Dictionary of the French 
Language by heart, that would not prove that dogs 
could have produced the French language. It is said 
that our children too are taught English or French. 
That is true, but they are the descendants and so far 
the representatives of a race which produced language, 
and if there is hereditary transmission in body, there 
is hereditary transmission in thought also. 

Even the mast unintelligent of animals can be 

Lessons “taught very strange lessons; but the 
taught a Pike. question remains to be answered whether 
these lessons are performed intelligently. We must 
be careful not to believe all that is told us about 
the intelligence of dogs and cats and ants, for no 
ancient MS. is more difficult to decipher than the 
acts of animals, and no loving parents are more 
foolish about what they see in their children than 
fanciers of bees and ants are about the cleverness 
of their pets. The following experiment, however, 
is vouched for by an exceptionally trustworthy au- 
thority. It was very ingeniously contrived by Mr. 
Amtsberg of Stralsund with a view of discovering 
the powers of generalisation in the ordinary habits 
of animals, and was described by Dr. Möbius, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology at Kiel’. 





1 Schriften des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins fiir Schleswig- 
Holstein; Separatabdruck, Kiel, 1873. 
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‘A pike, who swallowed all small fishes which were 
put into his aquarium, was separated from them by 
a pane of glass, so that, whenever he tried to pounce 
on them, he struck his gills against the glass, and 
sometimes so.violently that he remained lying on 
his back, like dead. He recovered, however, and 
repeated his onslaughts, till they became rarer and 
rarer, and at last, after three months, ceased alto- 
gether. After having been in solitary confinement 
for six months, the pane of glass was removed from 
the aquarium, so that the pike could again roam 
about freely among the other fishes. He at once 
swam towards them, but he never touched any one 
of them, but always halted at a respectful distance 
‘of about an inch, and was satisfied to share with the 
rest the meat that was thrown intg the aquarium. 
He had therefore been trained so as not so attack 
the other fishes which he knew as inhabitants of the 
same tank. As soon, however, as* a strange fish 
was thrown into the aquarium, the pike in nowise 
respected him, but swallowed him at once. After 
he had done this forty times, all the time respecting 
the old companions of his imprisonment, he had to 
be removed from the aquarium on account of his 
large size. 

‘The training of this pike, as Professor Möbius 
remarks, ‘was not, therefore, based. on judgment ; 
it consisted only in the establishment of a certain 
direction of will, in consequence of uniformly recur- 
rent sensuous impressions. The merciful treatment 
of the fishes which were familiar to him, or, as some 
would say, which he knew, shows only that the pike 
acted without reflection. Their view provoked in 
him, no doubt, the natural desire to swallow them, 
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but it evoked at the same time the recollection of 
the pain he had suffered on their account, and the 
sad impression that it was impossible to reach the 
prey which he so much desired. These impressions 
acquired a greater power than his voracious instinct, 
and repressed it, at least fur a time. The same 
sensuous impression, proceeding from the same 
fishes, was always in his soul the beginning of the 
same series of psychic acts. He could not help 
repeating this series, like a machine, but like a 
machine with a soul, which has this advantage over 
mechanical machines, that it can adapt its work to 
unforeseen circumstances, while a mechanical machine 
cannot. The pane of glass was to the organism of 
the pike one of these unforeseen circumstances.’ 

The same prycess is sometimes adopted in the 
earliest q@lucation of children and with much the 
same result, only that in the case of a child we are 
apt to say that’ it reasons, even before it can speak, 
though in reality it is only influenced by the memory 
of repeated uniform experiences. A child therefore 
may well be said to have memory, before it has 
language, just as the pike remembers, though it 
cannot speak !. What a pike cannot do is to learn 
to speak, and to do anything which can be done by 
speech alone. And this, it seems to me, was clearly 
perceived by Hume when he somewhat boldly said 
that ‘animals in their inferences are not guided by 
reasoning’, or when Mill said : ‘ There is no ground 
for attributing to any of the lower animals the use of 
signs of such a nature as to render general proposi- 


? See Huxley, Hume, p. 97- 
2 See, however, Huxley, l.c., p. 108. 
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tions possible. "But, he adds, ‘those animals profit by 
experience, and avoid what they have found to cause 
them pain, in the same manner, though not always 
with the same skill (I should say, often with far 
greater skill) as a human creature. Not only the 
burnt child, but the burnt dog, dreads the fire. 

There are other instances, however, of animal 
intelligence, or whatever else we like to mpe Instinct 
call it, which are. simply beyond all com- ofthe Em- 
prehension. We may apply to them what’ °"" a 
names we please, instinct, light of nature, divine 
guidance or anything else, but we can only stand 
by and admire. I shall give one case only, but 
again, one which I believe to be perfectly well 
authenticated, and for the explanation of which 
neither inheritance, nor habit, nor imitation can ‘be 
of any avail 2, 

‘The grub of the “Saturnia Pavonia minor” 
spins, at the upper end of its case, a double roof of stiff 
bristles, held together at the end by very fine threads. 
This roof opens through a very light pressure from 
within, but offers a strong resistance to any pressure 
from without. Ifthe grub acted according to judg- 
ment and reason, it would, according to human ideas, 
have had to consider as follows:—That it might 
possibly become a chrysalis, and be exposed to all 
sorts of accidents without any chance of escape, 
unless it took sufficient precautions ; that it would 
rise from the chrysalis as a butterfly, without having 
the organs and power to break the covering which it 
had spun as a grub, or without being able, like other 





1 Logie, ii. 3, 3. 
? Autenrieth, Ansichten tiber Natur und Seelenleben, 1835. 
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butterflies, to emit a liquid capable of dissolving 
silky threads; that, therefore, unless it had, while 
a grub, made preparations fur an easy exit from its 
prison, it would suffer in it a premature death. 
While engaged in building such a prison the grub 
ought to have perceived clearly that, in order to 
escape hereafter as a butterfly, it would have to 
make a roof so constructed that it should protect 
from without, but open easily from within, and that 
this could be effected by means of stiff silky bristles, 
converging in the middle, but otherwise free. It 
would also have to know beforehand that for that 
purpose the same silky substance had to be used 
out of which the whole covering was built up, only 
with greater art. And yet it could not have been 
instructed in this by its parents, because they were 
dead before it escaped from its egg. Nor could it 
have learnt it by habit and experience, for it per- 
forms this work of art once only in its life; nor by 
imitation, for it does not live in society. Its under- 
standing, too, could be but little cultivated during 
its grub-life, for it does nothing but creep about on 
the shrub on which it first saw the light, eat its 
leaves, cling to it with its feet, so as not to fall 
to the ground, and hide beneath a leaf, so as not to 
be wetted by the rain. To shake off by involuntary 
contortions its old skin whenever it became uncom- 
fortable, was the whole of its life, the whole of its 
reasoning, before it began to spin its marvellous 
shroud.’ I have given these two cases rather fully, 
because they seem to me typical cases of acquired 
and unacquired wisdom, and because I felt it necessary, 
once for all, to define my own position with respect 
to the so-called intellect of animals. 
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The hopelessness of explaining cases of this kind 
according to any scientific principles, and Useless argu- 
the arbitrariness witli which students of ments derived 

. from the 
nature have explained them neverthe- intelligence of 
less in support of the most opposite  #"maks. 
views on the mental faculties of men and ani- 
mals, had formerly led to a kind of understanding 
among serious psychologists, never to appeal to this 
kind of evidence again. We can imagine, for instance, 
that a mollusc is a mere mass of pulp and lives in 
total darkness, but we may equally well. imagine 
that, being free from all the disturbances of the 
senses, and out of the reach of all those causes of 
error to which man is liable, it may possess a much 
more perfect self-knowledge, a much truer and 
deeper insight into the essence of the Absolute, and 
a much fulle appreciation of eternal truths than 
any human soul. If further proof were wanted that 
all the observations on the intelligence of animals 
and all the conclusions that have been based on it 
are useless, nay, even mischievous, we might appeal 
to the fact that while some of the greatest philoso- 
phers have convinced themselves that animals are 
mere automatic machines, others equally great see 
no essential difference between man and animal, not 
even that of language. I therefore warn my readers 
once for all, that if, either in order to answer other 
philosophers or to come to an understanding with 
them, I speak sometimes of the intellect of a dog or 
an elephant or an ape, I do not speak of real animals, 
but only of those conventional beings that owe their 
existence to the pleasure of physiologists and psycho- 
logists, but are nowhere to be found in nature. 

Returning after these preliminaries to my study 
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with its table, ‘its fowers, and its carpet, I am 
willing to admit that the dog, the conventional dog, 
who is all the time lying at my feet on the carpet, 
has no perception of the carpet as such, or a concept 
of the carpet as a piece of workmanship or a work 
of art. Though he feels, and smells, and sees what 
we call carpet, he cannot be said to be conscious of 
his perceiving. Sensation and consciousness of sensa- 
tion represent two different worlds’. He would never 
distinguish its colours or pattern, never notice its’ 
too visible seams, never utter a peculiar bark for 
carpet. All this, however, throws very little light 
on the presence or absence of attention in our own 
mind, and leaves many things even in the mind of 
the conventional dog quite unexplained. Why, for 
instance, should the same dog perceive the step of 
his master or of a stranger on the staircase long 
befure I do, and why should he be able to draw what 
may be called ati inference as to a cat having crept 
over his carpet, from indications far too faint to 
attract my attention or excite my interest ? 

Instead of having recourse to animals, or rather to 
the ever-ready conventional animal of the philoso- 
pher, it is far Letter to examine ourselves, if we want 
to find out what does or what does not pass within 
our own mind. We shall then discover that, in spite 
of our own louse phraseology, we never in reality 
perceive anything, unless we can distinguish it from 
other things by means, if not of a word, yet of a sign ; 
that is, till we have passed through the four stages of 
sensation, perception, conception, and, more important 
than all, of naming; for we name, not only by words, 
but by other signs also. 


1 See T. H. Green, Works, vol. ii. p. 212. 
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What we may, "however, grant “to the physio- 
logical psychologists is that our senses Unperceived 
receive mahy impressions unperceived, pressions. 
impressions of which we are not conscious at the 
time, and that some of these impressions may leave 
traces behind which influence and determine our 
thoughts in a way quite inexplicable to ourselves. 
There are degrees of listlessness and attention, and 
some of these half-realised impressions may well 
account for the vague imaginings, for dreams and 
fancies, which are familiar to most of us, but which 
we are often totally unable to explain. Do we not 
often imagine that we have seen a face or scenery, 
though we have not? Do not images and thoughts 
suddenly ‘rise within us, though we cannot tell 
whence they come and whither they gg? Unrealised 
impressions may not account for the whole of this 
mysterious sphere of what has been sometimes 
called ‘unconscious cerebrisation, bit they never- 
theless may have their share in it. 

We have thus seen at the very beginning of our 
analysis of the human mind how much Abundance of 
confusion of thought can be caused by the Philosophical 
abundance and super-abundance of philo- = 7"™* 
sophical terms. Because we have a name for im- 
-pressions by. the side of sensations, we are led 
to imagine that impressions do actually exist by 
the side of sensations. But what was originally 
meant by impression was not something beside 
sensation, but rather one side of sensation, namely 
the passive side, which may be spoken of by itself, but 
which in every real sensation is inseparable from its 
active side. We can never be entirely passive when 
we receive (capiendo re-cipimus), that is, when 

c 
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we lay hold of what is offered us. Even the faintest 
shiver of our senses is pervaded by something pecu- 
liar to ourselves, something which we must accustom 
ourselves to call mental The term impression may 
be useful for certain purposes, but it becomes mis- 
chievous as soon as it is taken for something en- 
tirely independent of ourselves. We shall meet with 
this difficulty again and again, and we shall arrive 
at the conclusion, I believe, that it would really 
be the greatest benefit to mental science, if all 
such terms as impression, sensation, perception, 
intuition, presentation, representation, con- 
ception, idea, thought, cognition, as well as 
sense, mind, memory, intellect, understanding, 
reason, soul, spirit, and all the rest could for a 
time be banished from our philosophical dictionaries, 
and noé be re-admitted till they had undergone a 
thorough purification. 

That every ‘one of these words is used in different 
senses by different philosophers might be tolerated, 
if only each philosopher would tell us clearly, 
and once for all, in what sense he himself means 
to use them. But this is what few philosophers, 
not even Kant, attempt to do; and if they do it, 
they often seem to imagine that because there are 
so many words, there must also be so many dis- 
tinctions'. They overburden us with definitions 
which overlap each other and make confusion worse 
confounded. 

Nor is this all. In every act of the mind we may 





1 Mill, Logic, i. 3, 9, rightly speaks of the disposition, wherever 
we meet with two names which are not precisely synonymous, to 
suppose that they must be the names of two different things, as a 
cause of many delusions. 
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distinguish at least three things, the act, the in- 
strument, sometimes called the faculty, Aot, Instru- 
and the result, though we ought always ment, Result. 
to remember that these three can never be com- 
pletely separated. This will require more careful 
examination. , 

Tnpression is generally used in the sense of 
a product. It seems to imply no act, and to require 
no instrument. All that we are told is that an im- 
pression is caused by an irritation of the senses. 

Sensation means both an act and the product 
of the act. The instrument would be called sense 
or the senses. 

Perception is an act, its product may be dis- 
tinguished by the name of percept, but it is difficult 
to find a good name for the instrument. What I 
mean by perception is sometimes called presenta- 
tion (Vorstellung) or image, by Locke idea, by 
Hume impression, by others intuition (Anschau- 
ung), etc. I should have preferred to use mind 
as the name of the instrument or faculty through 
which we realise our perceptions, but we want this 
word in its more general sense, comprising all that 
is going on within us, and we are therefore driven to 
take the name of imagination (Einbildungskraft ’), 
if we want to speak of that supposed instrument or 
faculty which enables us to form images or sensuous 
percepts. 

Conception is an act, its product a concept, 
while the instrument is called by various names, 
intellect, understanding (Verstand), reason (Ver- 
nunft), synthesis of recognition, etc. 


1 «Transcendental unity of imagination,’ Kant. 
Cc 2 
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If we add to these nine terms those of Naming 
Sensation, (Logos), Language, and Name, we have 
e all we want in speaking definitely of the 
Naming. operations of the mind. I shall confine 

myself, as much as possible, to this terminology, but I 
must reserve its full justification for a later part of 


this enquiry. 


Act. Instrument or Faculty. Product. 
Sensation, Sense, Sensations. 
Perception, Imagination, Percepts'. 
Conception, Intellect, Concepts °. 
Naming, Language, Names. 


In addition to these we still want two words, one 
Memory to express the partial permanence of sen- 
and Mind. sations, percepts, and concepts, which I 
call Memory, or if we must distinguish between 
act and instrument, remembrance and memory. 
We shall see, however, that for our mental operations 
Obliviscence is often more important than 
Memory, and exercises the greatest influence, not 
only on our reasoning, but on our fancy also. Another 
name is wanted as a general term for all that is going 
on within us, whether seusation, perception, con- 
ception, or naming, for which I reserve Mind, if we 
want a noun, and to think, if we want a verb *. 
Sensation, being shared in common by men and 
animals, is often represented as the lowest degree of 





1 Locke: Simple ideas, (1) of sense, (2) of reflection. Berke- 
ley: Ideas, (1) imprinted on the senses, (2) produced by the 
passions. Hume: Impressions. 

+ Locke: Complex ideas. Berkeley: Ideas formed by 
memory and imagination. Hume: Ideas. 

> Thus Descartes (Principes de Philosophie, ed. Cousin, p. 57) 
says: ‘c'est pourquoi non-seulement entendre, vouloir, imaginer, 
mais aussi sentir, c’est la méme chose ici que penser. See Huxley, 
Hume, p. 62. 
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mental] activity. But though it may be the lowest, 
in so far as it is the first act, it is also The fanda- 
in another sense the highest, the first, the "cnisl ha- 
most important act. Instead of being the Sensation. 
most easy to understand, it is really the most 
mysterious, an act which admits of no simile or meta- 
phor anywhere, an act which we cannot explain 
by any other, an ultimate fact in our subjective 
world, as motion is in the objective world. French 
philosophers imagined that by their tenet of Penser, 
c’est sentir, they were degrading thought ; but they 
were wrong. Condillac and his school had previously 
taken out of sentir all that is penser, and they then 
thought that, like a clever juggler, they could startle 
the world by showing that the bird was still to be 
found in the broken egg-shell. If, however, we take 
sensation, such as it really is, impregnated with 
thought, not such as it was imagined to be, as a 
reflection in a looking-glass or an impression on a 
tabula rasa, then penser may as truly be said to 
be sentir, as an oak tree may be said to be the 
acorn. We must only remember that an acorn is far 
more wonderful than an oak tree, and perceiving far 
more wonderful than thinking. 

What is called Locke's tenet, though it dates from 
a much earlier time !, Nihil est in intel- Nihil est in 
lectu quod non ante fuerit in sensu, intellectu 

: š quod non 
which one might translate by ‘on ne simul sit in 
pense que ce qu'on a senti, is the senan, 
truth, though it is not the whole truth. My objection 





2 Tn a letter from Sir T. Bodley to Nir F. Bacon, dated February, 
1607, we read: ‘It being a maxim of all men’s approving, in 
intellectu nihil est quod non prius fuit in sensu.’ Locke 
lived 1632-1704. 
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to it is that it sounds somewhat mythological, convey- 
ing the idea as if there were two chambers, one called 
sense, the other intellect, and as if objects marched 
from one into the other. What it is really meant to 
show is that without sense there would be nothing 
for the intellect to do; or, if we prefer Kant’s ex- 
pression, that the intellect without sense would be 
empty, as sense without intellect would be blind. 
Locke’s tenet becomes perfectly right, however, as 
soon as we change it into Nihil est in intellectu 
quod non simul sit in sensu, and Nihil est in 
sensu quod non simul sit in intellectu. And 
this has the sanction of Kant, who says in so many 
words, ‘There is nothing im the senses that is not 
at the same time in the intellect;’ and of a still 
older sage, who said: vois épa kat vots axover, TaAXNa 
kopa Kat Gane. 
But let us now go a step further. For a long time 
Can Pereept: 2 Child, we know, though his eyes may 
exist by rest on the carpet in the nursery, would 
themselves” have no percept, no representation of the 
carpet as a whole. He might miss the carpet if it 
were taken away, and be pleased even unto uttering 
‘shouts of delight if it were brought back. But of 
a carpet, as such, the young child has as yet no per- 
cept, still less any concept or name. Nay, it is quite 
possible in our state of society that a child may 
have the name for carpet, whether in the language 
of the nurse or in his’own peculiar baby-language, 
long before he could be said to have a concept of it. 
And here I must warn all psychologists against 
Dangersof a new danger, quite as great as that 
Nursery 
Paychology. which I iolnted out before in the case of 
animals. If there is danger from Menagerie Psycho- 
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logy, there is still greater danger from Nursery 
Psychology. Nothing is more common among psy- 
chologists than to imagine that they can study the 
earliest. processes in the formation of. the human 
mind by watching the awakening mental powers 
of achild. The illustrations taken from the nursery 
are not perhaps quite so fanciful as those collected 
from menageries, but they have often done more 
mischief, because they sound so much more plau- 
sible. There is probably no philosopher who has 
not tried to wateh the development of the human 
mind in watching the daily manifestations of an 
awakening intellect in hisown child. These paternal . 
experiments are always very charming, but their 
inherent difficulties are insuperable. We cannot 
isolate the child, unless we repeat the experiment of 
the Emperor Frederick 11; and the disturbing in- 
fluences of the artificial atmosphere in which our 
children are brought up are such as to render all 
observations almost entirely useless}. 

Nothing remains here also but to examine ourselves, 
and by this process we shall find that, like unper- 
ceived sensations, unconceived perceptions are im- 
possible in actual thought, though in theory they. 
may be postulated as hidden factors in the silent 
growth of our mind. 

In forming percepts we are not receptive or pas- 
sive only, for every percept is perceived Space, Time, 
by us under the inherent conditions of 4 Causality. 
our sensuous intuition, Space and Time, and sub- 


1 That some useful hints may be taken from watching children 
is not denied. Mr. Horatio Hall’s paper, ‘On the Origin of Lan- 
guages,’ 1886, shows the advantages, but also the dangers, of observa- 
tions made on this parler enfantin. Lect. on the S. L.,vol. i. p. 394. 
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ject to what has been called the fundamental cate- 
gory of aur mind, the category of Causality, that is, 
the necessity under which we are, if we think at all, 
of referring every impression or sensation of ours 
to a cause, changing it thereby into an external 
object. Thus sweetness, redness, coldness, or heat, 
which represent at first passive states of the subject 
only, are changed through an inherent necessity of 
our mind of accepting everything as effect and cause, 
into a cause, or into what we call an object out- 
side ourselves. Instead of saying, as we should 
say while only impressed, that we are hot or cold, or 
that we feel sweet or red, we add that we are so be- 
cause of something else, and we then proceed to say 
that this something else outside us is sweet, or red, 
or cold, or hot such as sweet (sugar), a red (rose), 
cold (ice), hot (fire). What this ‘something else’ is, 
and whether it is anything at all outside us, are 
questions which do not concern us here. If we must 
have a name for it, Kant’s Ding an sich seems the 
least objectionable, particularly if we define it as no 
more than ‘the transcendental ground of the unity of 
consciousness in the synthesis of the manifold in the 
object of experience?! 

The forms of space and time then follow by them- . 
selves, for we cannot but look upon all that is out- 
side us as perceived and measured from the central 
standpoint of each individual ego, i.e. as being in 
Space; while we must likewise look upon all that 
passes within us as perceiyed and measured from the 
momentary standpoint occupied by each individual 
ego, 1.e.in Time. The individual percipient must 
constitute both the Here and the Now for all that is 


1 T. H. Green, Works, vol. ii. p. 24. 
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to be perceived, otherwise the percepts would not be 
his percepts. This is what Kant meant when he 
said: ‘If I take away all thought from an empirical 
cognition, there remains no cognition whatever of an 
object, for nothing is thought by mere intuition, and 
the fact of my senses being affected gives me nothing 
that relates to any object.’ Instead therefore of saying 
that we cannot think in sight or see in thought, we 
should rather say that we never see without thought 
nor think without sight or the shadows of sight. 

But though in this sense all real percepts, being re- 
presentations in time and space, or images, percepts in- 
or phantasmata, are already our own work, separablefrom 
they are still more so if we consider that ‘°°? 
in actual thought percepts always participate in the 
nature of concepts!. Most philosophers draw a sharp 
line of separation between percepts and concepts, 
because percepts are always representations of single 
objects, and because it is an old maxim of philo- 
sophy that there is no knowledge of single things. 
Nevertheless, as in the case of impressions, we may 
here also admit a kind of eocene period, during 
which percepts gradually rise towards the sphere 
of concepts, though the admission of such a period 
is again more the result of reasoning than of actual 
experience. The very moment we become con- 
scious of a percept, or of an individual object, we 
have to comprehend it under something else, and 
thus to begin to conceive it, even if it be only under 
the most general categories of our mind. Sokrates, 
the moment he is named, ceases to be a mere percept. 


1 ‘There is no perception without an intellectual interpretation 
of sensation.’ T. H. Green, Works, vol. ii. p. 176. 
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He may be a mere individual, and the sign by 
which we know him may be a mere nomen pro- 
prium ; but for all that, it is a name, and a name 
always involves a concept, even if it be so general as 
person, or living thing, or being. Any green, as soon 
as it is perceived as this green, is ipso facto per- 
ceived as like unto other greens, and as unlike yellow 
or blue; it is conceived as something which we 
afterwards call colour. 

So that here again we arrive at the conclusion with 
which we started, namely that though sensations, 
percepts, and concepts may be distinguished, they are 
within our own mind one and indivisible. We can 
never know sensations except as percepts, we can 
never know of percepts except as incipient concepts. 
Each concept contains as its ingredients both percepts 
and sensations, but neither of these have any separate 
existence except as the causes of a concept. Sensa- 
tions, once planted on the soil of our mind, grow into 
percepts and concepts, but the three can as little be 
torn asunder as a flower can be torn from the stem, 
or the stem from its seed. The three are one, and, 
if separated, they cease to be what they are; they 
die and may be preserved as withered flowers, but 
nothing can revive them except a new spring, or a 
new creative act of the mind. To quote Herder’s 
words, though with a wider meaning, ‘ Our whole soul 
acts everywhere as one and undivided’.’ 

Tt has often been said that animals have sensations 
Percepta of and percepts, but that one ought not to 
Animals. ascribe to them the possession of con- 

cepts. Of the conventional animal of the philo- 








1 Noiré, Ursprung der Sprache, p. 47. 
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sopher this may be quite true. We have a right to 
conclude by analogy that it is so, provided only that 
we are always prepared to admit that we do not 
know in the least how animals philosophise, and how 
an ox recognises his stable-door. With tkis proviso 
I am quite ready to admit that animals may have 
percepts, and that they share in common with man 
what Kant calls the power of sensuous intuition, 
nay, in a certain sense what Schopenhauer calls the 
fundamental category of causality. Whether the ab- 
sence of concepts would impart to the mental] activity 
of animals a superiority over our mind, or an in- 
feriority, is not a question which concerns us at pre- 
sent ; all we have to admit is that their minds, stored 
with sensations and percepts only, would probably act 
in a way different from our own. + In the mind of 
man percepts, pur et simple, do not exist ; they are 
always tinged with the first rays of the dawn which 
precedes the full sunrise of conceptual light. Anda 
percept which, as in man, can become a concept, is 
different by this very fact from a percept which, as in 
animals, can never grow into anything else; but 
what the exact difference may be no human under- 
standing can possibly fathom, though all the more 
ample room is left to conjecture and fancy }. 

lt is pleasant to find sometimes the results of 
hard philosophical labour, the work of centuries 


1? + Mich diinkt, der Mensch wiirde sich, (so wie das sprachlose 
Thier, das in der äusseren Welt, wie iu einem dunkeln, betiubenden 
Wellen-Meere schwimmt), ebenfalls in dem vollgestirnten Himmel 
der äussern Anschauung dumpf verlieren, wenn er das verworrene 
Leuchten nicht durch Sprache in Sternbilder abtheilte, und sich 
durch diese das Ganze in Theile fir das Bewusstsein auflisete.’ 
Jean Paul. 
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of thought, anticipated with the utmost simplicity 
An Anticipa- by early philosophers, by men who hardly 
“ton of tHe” knew that they were philosophers. Thus, 
parableness 
of Sensation, in explaining a passage in the Kau- 
Perception, shitaki Upanishad (IIL 7), the Indian 
Conception, commentator says: ‘The organs of sense 
cannot exist without prag/ia, i.e. consciousness, nor 
can the objects of sense be obtained without the 
organs of sense. Theretore, on the principle that 
when one thing cannot exist without another, the 
two are said to be identical, the objects of sense, 
heing never found without the organs of sense, are 
identical with them, and the organs of sense, being 
never found without pragřà or consciousness, are 
identical with it. He gives as illustrations of what 
he here means by identity, that cloth, being never 
seen withont threads, is identical with them, and 
that the false perception of silver, being never found 
without the mother-of-pearl, is identical with it. 
Now what is all this but a simple anticipation of 
what I have been trying to establish, that sensations 
are impossible without percepts, and percepts with- 
out concepts, just as the cloth is impossible without 
the threads, and the threads without the wool? 
That the objects of the senses are identical'with the 
senses is a statement which goes beyond our present 
purpose, fur we want to prove no more than that 
they ure inseparable; but this passage from an 
Indian commentator is curious at all events as an 
anticipation of the most advanced views of European 
idealism, 
We now come to the third and most important and 
most fiercely contested question, namely, whether 
concepts can exist without words. If the question 
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is put in a vague way, namely whether we can think 
without words or speak without thought, oan Catone 
it is difficult to answer it. People must exist by 
define what they mean by thinking, and ‘hemselves? 
what by speaking. If, as Descartes says, every kind 
of inward activity, whether sensation, pain, pleasure, 
dreaming or willing be called thought, no doubt we 
can think without words. Again, if every kind of 
shriek or how], or even the sounds of real words, but 
taken from a foreign language, be called language, we 
can speak without thought. But this is begging the 
whole question. We do not mean by thought mere 
suffering of sensations, or willing of actions, nor do we 
mean by words mere sound. We mean by language 
what the Greeks called Logos, word and meaning 
in one, or rather something of which word and 
meaning are only, as it were, the two sides. 

We may also, for certain purposes, distinguish the 
mere activity of thinking, as described in formal 
logic, from the objects of this activity; but if we 
ask what the immediate objects of our thinking ac- 
tivity are, we shall always find they are words ex- 
pressing our concepts of things, but not either things 
or concepts. Cogitamus, sed verba cogitamus’. 
That we can conceive of concepts also, as apart from 
words, the very word concept would seem to prove. 
But we cannot be too much on our guard against 
that very common error that things which can be 
distinguished can therefore claim an independent 
existence. We can distinguish between the hair of 
our head and the skin on which it grows, but hair 
cannot exist, can neither live nor grow, without 





7 


1 St. Augustin, Magister, i. p. 773. ed. Lugduni, 1563. 
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something on which it grows. We can distinguish 
between an orange and its peel, but there is no 
orange without peel, no peel without an orange. 
We can distinguish between the colours of the sur- 
face of the peel of an orange and the surface of the 
peel, but in rerum natura no colour can ever be 
conceived to exist without a surface, as little as a 
surface without colour. Two lines are very different 
from the angle which they enclose, but we can have 
no angle without the two converging lines. 

The same applies to language. No one can be de- 
ceived by the argument that words have a separate 
existence in grammars and dictionaries, for we might 
say with the same right that hairs have a separate 
existence in wigs, or skins in boots. In a perfect lan- 
guage we should expect different names for living and 
dead hair, just as we distinguish between grass and 
hay. But even in our imperfect languages, we can 
distinguish, in German for instance, between Worte, 
living words, and Wörter, dead words. A word 
is not a mere sound to be written down or to be 
repeated by yarrots, but a spoken and living sound ; 
it is originally an act which, no doubt, may be 
repeated thouglitlessly, but which ceases to be what 
it is as soon as its intention is wanting or its soul 
has departed. 

We must now face the most important of all ques- 
Language and tions, namely whether concepts can exist 
Thought In- without words. It is curious to observe 

separable how unwilling people are to admit that 
concepts without words are impossible, though at the 
same time they are quite willing to concede that 
words are impossible without concepts. It seems 
almost to be felt as an indignity that what is most 
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spiritual in us, our thoughts, should be dependent 
on such miserable crutches as words are supposed 
to be. But why are words to be called miserable 
crutches? They are the very limbs, ay, they may 
become the very wings of thought. We do not 
complain that we cannot move without our legs, 
Why then should it be thought humiliating that 
we cannot think without words ? 

That words are possible without concepts is a 
view most assiduously supported by one class of 
scholars, namely by those who see the origin of 
language in the imitation of natural sounds or in 
simple interjections. Neither of these, however, are 
what we mean by language, and we need not there- 
fore examine the arguments advanced by the sup- 
porters of this view, and adopted by a certain school 
of philosophy. 

The other view, that concepts are possible without 
words, is held not only by professed Conceptualists, 
but by many philosophers who cannot make up their 
mind on this point in one way or the other, as if it 
were possible to make even the first step in philo- 
sophy before we have clearly seen that we think in 
words and in nothing but words. Yet we may open 
book after bool on logic, the science or art of thought, 
and we are met everywhere by the same vagueness, 
or, I might almost say, want of intellectual courage 
which keeps their authors from saying either Yes or 
No to this, the most momentous of all questions in 
philosophy—Is thought possible without words ? 

Mill, in his great work on Logic, cannot bring 
himself to say more than that ‘reasoning min. 
or inference, the principal subject of logic, is an opera- 
tion which usually takes place by means of words, 
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and in all complicated cases can take place in no 
other way.” But he never shows in what other way 
it might be possible to reason, even though it be an 
exception only, without language. When Ke speaks 
of the logic of images and feelings’, this can hardly 
be more than a metaphorical expression. He calls 
language one of the principal elements or helps 
of thought, but he never mentions any other instru- 
ments. He returns to the same problem again and 
again, but he always leaves it half decided, and with 
numerous limitations which show that he is not satis- 
fied himself. ‘There are thinkers,’ he writes, ‘ who 
have held that language is not solely, according to a 
phrase generally current, an instrument of thought, 
but the instrument ; that names, or something equi- 
valent to them, some species of artificial signs, are 
necessary: to reasoning ; that there could be no in- 
ference, and consequently no induction, without them. 
But if the nature of reasoning was correctly explained 
ia the earlier part of the present work, this opinion 
wust be held to be an exaggeration, though of an 
important truth. If reasoning be from particulars 
to particulars, and if it consist in recognising one 
fact as a mark of another, or a mark of a mark of 
another, nothing is required to render reasoning 
possible, except senses and association: senses to 
perceive that two facts are conjoined ; association, 
as the law by which one of those two facts raises up 
the idea of the other. For these mental phenomena, 
as well asefor4b¢ belief or expectation which Yollows, 
and by whidywe recognise as having taken place, 
or as about t& take, place, that of whitli we have 
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perceived a mark, there is evidently no need of, 
language. And this inference of one particular fact 
from another is a case of induction.’ 

Now alf this is perfectly true, and I have often 
dwelt oh this kind of reasoning as shared in common 
by man and’ brute. Whether it is wise to call it 
reasoning is another question, but in the vulgar ac- 
ceptation of the word it may be so called. But on 
the other hand, no one has more clearly shown the 
immense difference between this kind of sensuous 
reasoning and what we mean by conceptual thought- 
reasoning than Mill himself. 

He then continues: ‘It is of this sort of induction 
that brutes are capable; it is in this shape that un- 
cultivated minds make almost all their inductions?’ 
Here again I agree with Mill, so far as animals are 
concerned, but with regard to ‘ uncultivated minds,’ 
I doubt whether they ever reason entirely without 
names, or I should rather say, I am convinced they 
do not. 

But this is a matter that can be settled by ex- 
periment only, and, whichever way it is settled, it 
would not affect the general and really important 
question before us. Mill himself is far too serious a 
reasoner not to see this, but he evidently clings to 
some old schibboleth which he does not like entirely 
todiscard. So having made his small reservations, he 
frankly acknowledges ‘ that though suchlike inference 
of an inductive character is possible without the use 
of signs, it would never, without them, be carried 
much beyond the very simple cases which we have 
just described, and which form, in alk probability, the 
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limit of the reasonings of those animals to whom 
conventional language is unknown? What is thi 
but to admit that the thinking and reasoning with 
which alone we are concerned, cannot be carried on 
without general signs, universals, general names, and 
general propositions ; that thought in fact is as in- 
separable from language as langua ge is from thought 3! 
Logic, at all events, “has nothing to do wie the 
reasoning of animals, and if the reasoning of men— 
barring some imaginary savages—takes place by 
language only, what an immense benefit would a 
logician such as Mill have derived if he bad once 
broken away from the prejudices against so-called 
Nominalism, and had studied thought where alone it 
has been fully realised,—in language. 

In one passage he goes so far as to admit that 
‘language is a catalogue raisonné of the notions 
of all mankind!” This does not seem very different 
from Condillac’s remark that all science is but a well- 
made language. Yet Mill attacks this remark of 
Condillacs with a warmth quite unusual in so 
mellow a reasoner. He has worked himself up into 
a rage against what he calls mere names, and this 
expression ‘a mere name’ is really at the root of 
nearly all the objections raised against the in- 
separability of thought and language. <A mere 
name, however, if people would but reflect, is nothing, 
or is certainly what a name is not. In a desert 
island a wrecked sailor might call a sovereign a 
mere sovereign, or a mere piece of metal. But in 
society that sovereign means food and life. In the 
same manner a name in a living language is never 


1 Vol. i. p. 25. 
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a mere name. A name is nothing if it is not the 
poame of a thing, a thing is nothing if it is not the 
thing of a name. In some places Mill seems to see 
this quite clearly, as clearly as the Latin language 
.puts it before us when it places no-men by the side 
of no-tio. Thus he says that ‘the meaning of any 
general name is some outward or inward phenomenon, 
consisting, in the last resort, of feelings! ;’ and with 
him these feelings are all we can possibly know 
of things. But the spectre of Nominalism returns 
again, and his distrust of what is called verbal 
knowledge leaves him no rest. ‘ We think indeed,’ 
he writes, ‘to a considerable extent by means of 
mames, but what we think of are the things called 
by those names (why not meant by those names ?), 
and there cannot be a greater error than to imagine 
that thought can be carried on with nothing in our 
mind but names, or that we can make the names 
think for us??? No one, I believe, ever maintained 
that the names think for us, though there is a kind 
of thought, what Leibniz called symbolical thought, 
where it might be said with some truth that names’ 
think for us*, All I maintain is that, not only to a 
considerable extent, but always and altogether we 
think by means of names, and that things are no more 
to us than what we mean by their names. What we 
really mean by names must be settled by definition, and 
according as our knowledge changes, the definition 
and therefore the meaning of names will change. 
Every new addition to our experience may be said 





1 Logie, ii. 2, 4. * Logic, ii. 2, 2. 
8 Mill, on Sir W. Hamilton, pp. 391-392: ‘ When thinking is 
* completely symbolical, the meaning of the word is eliminated from 
thought, and only the word remains.’ 
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to change, to correct, or to complete both the in- 
tension and the extension of our names, but before 
we can use our new knowledge, it must always have 
been embodied either in an old or in a new name. 
There may be little or much, there may be damp or 
dry powder in a cartridge, but without some sort of 
cartridge we cannot fire. So there may be little or 
much, there may be false or true knowledge in our 
names, but without some sort of name we cannot 
reason. How often did the ancient thinkers see 
quite clearly what we can only perceive after remov- 
ing the thick veil of scholastic prejudice! We were 
told at school that it was strange that the Greeks 
should not have distinguished between Adyos, speech, 
and Adyos, reason, and it was represented as a 
progress towards clearer thought that later writers 
should have distinguished between Adyos mpopopicós, 
the spoken word, and Adyos evdiaberos, the inner 
thought. No doubt it may be an advantage to be able 
to distinguish between two sides of the same thing, 
but that advantage is more than neutralised if such 
distinction leads us to suppose that these two sides 
are two different things. 

The Hindus were still more philosophical in their 
language than the Greeks, for they called all things, 
(res, wpdyuara,) padartha, i.e. artha, meaning, 
pada, of the word, just as the schoolmen said, the 
essence is the meaning of a name?. 

Let us now see what other recent logicians have 
said on this subject. 

Archbishop Whately is most outspoken. Accord- 

Whately. ing to him Logic is entirely conversant with 
the use of language, and while Sir W. Hamilton 


1 See T. H. Green, Works, vol. ii. p. 221. 
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deems such an opinion too absurd to be imputed to 
an Archbishop, Mill, as his antagonist, shows how 
truly the formation of concepts and the subsequent 
process of combining them as arguments, may be 
considered as processes of language ?. 

Archbishop Thomson in his ‘Laws of Thought 
(1860, p. 46) goes so far as to admit ‘that Thomson. 
we are entangled in absurdities by any theory which 
assumes that either element (thought and language) 
existed in a separate state, antecedently to the other ;’ 
yet he hesitates to draw the only conclusion which 
it is possible to draw from such premisses, and which 
Archbishop Whately had boldly drawn. 

If we consult some more modern Manuals, we find 
Mr. Jevons in his latest work?’ expressing Jevons. 
his conviction that ‘we can hardly think without 
the proper words coming into the mind, and that 
we can certainly not make known to other people 
our thoughts and arguments, unless we use words.’ 

Now, what should we say if in a manual of music 
we were told that we can hardly sing at all without 
the proper notes coming into our mind, and that we 
can certainly not make known to other people our 
songs, unless we use notes? With regard to language 
the latter statement, so strongly emphasised by cer- 
tainly, is either a truism, or not quite true, for we can 
communicate our thoughts, after they have once been 
named, by means of hieroglyphics, pantomime, etc. 

Professor Fowler in his ‘ Elements of Deductive 
Logic’ is somewhat bolder, yet he too Fowler. 
seems unwilling to pronounce definitely in favour of 
so great a heresy as that thought is impossible with- 
out words. He admits that it has been a constant 





1 Le. p. 387,.note. 2 Logic (in Science Primers), p. 23. 
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source of dispute among logicians and psychologists, 
whether it is possible to think without the aid of 
language. He states that all logicians are agreed 
that we cannot communicate our thoughts without 
the aid of language or of equivalent signs, and 
he adds that practically we do always think by 
means of language. And yet he pleads that a logi- 
cian need not come to a decision on this point, 
though it may be safer, he thinks, to adopt the 
terminology of those authors who regard our thoughts 
as expressed in language rather than of those who 
consider or attempt to consider them (the thoughts) 
in themselves, as apart from their expression in 
words ; that is to say, he himself prefers to speak 
of terms and propositions rather than of concepts 
and judgments. 

Professor T. H. Green, who was certainly an honest 

Green. and painstaking thinker, evades a straight- 
forward answer to this question of all questions, by 
the rather perfunctory remark, ‘that it is hard, some 
say impossible, to think without expressing thought 
in language!” 

I observe the same hesitation in the work of my 

Lotz. own old teacher, in Lotze’s Logic. With 
him, too, the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. 
He admits that ‘Logic has never concerned itself 
with a thought which did not make its various ideas, 
one after another, the object of its attention, which 
did not move amongst them comparing and relating 
them to each other, which did not symbolise abstract 
ideas by spatial images, which finally did not ex- 
press its thoughts in the forms and construc- 


1 T. H. Green, Works, ed. R. L. Nettleship, vol. ii. p- 175. 
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tions of a language.’ Yet he maintains that ‘the 
logical meaning of a given proposition is in itself 
independent of the form in which language expresses 
it,’ though he does not tell us how we can ever arrive 
at the logical meaning of a proposition except through 
language. He speaks of ‘an inward act of analysis 
and combination which would remain the same if 
it employed other forms of communication,’ but what 
other forms of communication he means he does not 
say. If he means numbers or hieroglyphics, I should 
have nothing to object, but in that case what we 
should really have to do would be to widen once for 
all the definition of language so as to make it in- 
clude these earliest forms of sign-language. 

Is it not extremely strange that all these modern 
logicians should write on the nature and laws of 
thought, and yet leave undecided the funfamental 
question, in what form our thoughts can or cannot 
exist? How is it possible to advance one step with 
safety in any branch of philosophy, but more par- 
ticularly in logic, unless it has been settled once for 
all, either that concepts can exist without words or 
that they cannot. 

Still, modern logicians are not alone to blame. 
Locke?, who in many places seems deeply Locke. 
impressed with the importance of language for a right 
understanding of the nature of thought, admits indeed 
that it is almost unavoidable, in treating of mental 
propositions, to make use of words. ‘Most men, if not 
all,’ he says, ‘in their thinking and reasoning within 
themselves, make use of words instead of ideas, at 
least when the subject of their meditation contains 





? Lotze, Logic, translated by B. Bosanquet, p. 476. 
? Lect. on the Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 75- 
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in it complex ideas.’ But what can philosophy do with 
such an Almost? By this Almost Locke admits 
the possibility of thought without language; nay, in 
another place, he actually imagines that men, after 
they had formed their ideas, might, simply for the 
sake of social intercourse, have chosen certain words 
arbitrarily as the marks of certain ideas. 

Think of language which, as even Plato’ knew, is 
indispensable for the very formation of thought, being 
invented for the sake of social intercourse! That 
language was meant, first of all, for ourselves, and 
afterwards only for others, Hobbes had perceived so 
clearly that he calls words, as meant for ourselves, 
notae, and distinguishes them from signa, the same 
words as used for the sake of communication. If 
there was only one man in the world, he says, he would 
require hotae. The formation of thought is the first 
and natural purpose of language, while its communi- 
cation is accidental only. Thus he defines a word: 
‘Nomen est vox humana, arbitratu hominis adhibita, 
ut sit nota qua cogitationi praeteritae cogitatio similis 
in animo excitari possit, quaeque in oratione disposita, 
et ad alios prolata signum iis sit qualis cogitatio in 
ipso proferente praecessit vel non praecessit?.’ 

This problem, however, of the separableness or 

Abelard. inseparableness of words and thoughts, 
of speech and reason, was by no means a new 
problem, even in the days of Locke. It occupied a 
prominent place in what is often contemptuously 
called the scholastic philosophy of the middle 
ages, and it is very clear that it was the neglect 


* Plato, Theaet. p. 189, E: 16 dcavociodut Adyos, dv abr wpds abriy 
H Wuyxy Bekepyerar repi Sy dv oxon}. 
* Hobbes, Works, vol. ii. 4. 
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of that philosophy which deprived Locke and his 
successors of much light which they might have 
derived from the works of the Realists and the 
Nominalists. The highest objects of their philoso- 
phical discussions were no doubt very different from 
those which interest the modern thinkers of Europe, 
and their method too was often extremely formal 
and repellant. But if we once make allowance for 
that and try to translate their thoughts into the 
philosophical phraseology of our own time, we shall 
feel surprised, not only at the exactness, but at the 
depth of their reasoning, and ashamed of the shallow- 
ness with which modern philosophy has sometimes 
treated the same problems which these much despised 
scholastic philosophers had treated with a far more 
thorough appreciation of all their bearings. With 
regard to the problem of the true relation’ between 
language and reason,no scholastic philosopher, whether 
Realist or Nominalist, would have dared to propose 
so off-hand a solution as we find in Locke. We 
cannot blame Locke for having been ignorant of the 
discoveries which an historical and comparative study 
of languages has now placed within the reach of every 
philosopher. But Abelard was equally ignorant of 
those discoveries, and yet when he speaks of language 
and thought, he shows a very different appreciation 
of their mutual dependance. He would have smiled 
at such an idea as that of words being arbitrary signs 
of ideas, invented at a later time for the sake of 
social intercourse. In his own peculiar scholastic 
language he enunciated in unequivocal words the 
result to which his own consistent reasoning had led 
him': Sermo generatur ab intellectu, et generat 
intellectum, ‘ Language is generated by the intellect 
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and generates intellect. Here we have nothing of 
arbitrary signs or social conveniences. Language, 
according to Abelard, is generated, not made, and in 
order to express the inseparableness of language and 
intellect, he uses the quaint yet very telling ex- 
pression, that language is begotten by the intellect 
and the intellect by language. 

Hobbes, who on many important points had not yet 

Hobbes. lost touch with scholastic philosophy, is 
equally explicit on the relation between language 
and thought. ‘It is evident,’ he says, ‘that truth 
and falsity have no place but amongst such living 
creatures as use speech';’ and in order to leave no 
doubt on the view which he took on this subject, he 
embodied it in the quaint utterance, Homo animal 
rationale, quia orationale. 

While Locke, however, saw at all events that 

Berkeley. words and general ideas were completely 
inseparable, and argued from the absence of language 
in animals to the non-existence of general ideas in 
their minds, Berkeley, on the contrary, was so con- 
vinced that he could strip ideas of their names 
that in the Introduction to his Treatise concerning 
the Principles of Human Understanding? (1710) he 
says : ‘Since therefore words are so apt to impose 
on the understanding [I am resolved in my enquiries 
to make as little use of them as possibly I can*]: what- 
ever ideas J consider, I shall endeavour to take them 
bare and nuked into my view, keeping out of my 
thoughts, so far as I am able, those names which long 
and constant use have so strictly united with them.’ 








1 Hobbes, Works, vol. i. p. 36. 
? Works, ed, Fraser, vol. i. p. 152. 
3 This Irish bull was omitted in the second edition. 
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Hume accepts Berkeley’s view that we have no 
general ideas (percepts), but only particular ones to 
which a certain term has been annexed, Hume. 
which gives them a more extensive signification, but 
whether he thinks that we can have ideas with this 
more extensive signification without such terms, he 
does not say; at least I have not been able to find 
any decisive passage on this subject. 

Leibniz has to confess, though it seems as if almost 
unwillingly, that thought without words is Leibniz. 
impossible. In the Dialogus de connexione inter 
res et verba (1679) he says: ‘Hoc unum me male 
habet quod numquam a me ullam veritatem agnosci, 
inveniri, probari animadverto nisi vocabulis vel aliis 
signis in animo adhibitis? To which A. answers : 
‘Imo si characteres abessent, numquam quicquam 
distincte cogitaremus neque ratiocinaremut",’ 

It is difficult to find out exactly what Kant thought 
of the relation of language to thought. He Kant. 
does indeed call language the greatest, but not the 
only, instrument for understanding ourselves and 
others. He declares that to think is to speak with 
oneself, (Anthropologie, § 36). When treating of 
technical terms, he admits that without an expres- 
sion accurately corresponding to its concept, we 
cannot become quite intelligible either to ourselves 
or to others. But all this is very different from a 
clear perception that without language thought is 
altogether impossible. 

But if Kant is undecided in his views on language 
and on the relation of language to thought, Hamann. 
nothing can be more explicit than the utterances of 


1 Leibniz, ed. Erdmann, p. 77; Gerber, Sprache und Erkennen, 
P- 144- 
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his contemporary and friend Hamann, who, on account 
of his short and telling oracular sayings, was often 
called the Magus of the North. ‘Language,’ he 
says, ‘is not only the foundation for the whole faculty 
of thinking, but the central point also from which 
proceeds the misunderstanding of reason by herself,’ 
And again: ‘The question with me is not, What is 
reason? but, What is language? And here I suspect 
is the ground of the paralogisms and antinomies 
with which Reason is charged.’ And again: ‘Here 
I feel almost inclined to believe that our whole philo- 
sophy consists more of language than of reason, and 
the misunderstanding of numberless words, the pro- 
sopopoeias of the most arbitrary abstraction, the 
antitheses ts Yevõwvipov yrósews ; nay, the commonest 
figures of speech of the sensus communis have pro- 
duced a‘whole world of problems, which can no more 
be raised than solved. What we want is a“ Grammar 
of Reason*.”’ 

About the same time that Kant proclaimed his new 

Herder. philosophy, the historical school in Ger- 
many, founded by Herder, was working hard to show 
that what had been anticipated by medieval philo- 
sophers, the inseparableness of language and thought, 
could to a certain extent be proved by the evidence of 
history, though what they called history, the relics 
of popular tradition, of ancient religion, of universal 
mythology, and of language, reached far beyond the 
horizon of the ordinary historian. Herder convinced 
himself and declared in words that could not be 
mistaken that ‘without language man could never 


1 Gildemeister, Hamann’s Leben und Schriften, vol. iii. p. 71. 
? Kant’s Critique of Pure Reuson, translated by M. M., vol. i. 
p- xxix. 
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have come to his reason,’ and, we might add, ‘to his 
senses!’ : 

Schleiermacher, who greatly influenced German 
thought at the beginning of our century, Schleier- 
wrote: ‘Thinking and speaking are so mecher. 
entirely one that we can only distinguish them as 
internal and external, nay. even as internal- every 
thought is already a word?,’ 

W. von Humboldt, whose authority both as a 
scholar and as a thinker was equally great w. von 
during that heroic epoch of German scholar- Humboldt. 
ship, declared again and again in favour of the in- 
separableness of language and thought. ‘If we 
separate intellect and language, he writes, ‘such a 
separation does not exist in reality.’ .. . ‘The lan- 
guage of a people is its mind and its mind is its 
language; we can never conceive the tworas suffi- 
ciently identical,’ 

Philosophers by profession also, such as Schelling 
and Hegel, repeat the same words, but none of them 
seems to have had a suspicion how, if these words are 
true, all that we call philosophy will have to be 
‘placed on a completely new footing +. 

Schelling says: ‘ Without language it is Schelling. 
impossible to conceive philosophical, nay, even any 
human consciousness.’ 

Hegel declared in so many words that Hegel. 
‘we think in names,’ 

Schopenhauer, generally so much more bold and 


1 Herder, Ideen zu Geschichte der Menschheit, p. 131. 

2 Dialektik, p. 449. 

3 Verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaus, vol. ii. p. 52, 
ed. Pott. 
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keen-sighted than either, expresses himself somewhat 
Schopenhauer. obscurely when he says, ‘Thoughts die 
the moment they are embodied in words.’ This 
might seem to be but another metaphorical way of 
expressing what Abelard said, that intellect gives 
birth to language and language to intellect. But 
Schopenhauer is really still entangled in the 
old distinction between sound and meaning. ‘So 
important an instrumert of the intellect as the 
concept, he says, ‘cannot be identical with the 
word, a mere sound.’ Certainly not, if there ever 
bad been such a thing as a mere word, or a mere 
sound. ‘Nevertheless, he adds, ‘the concept is a 
presentation the clear consciousness and preservation 
of which depends on the word.’ And lastly, as if to 
show that he could not satisfy himself, he repeats: 
‘Nevertheless the concept is totally distinct both 
from the word on which it depends, and from the 
perceptions from which it has sprung.’ This settles 
his position with regard to this problem, and will jus- 
tity my remark that Schopenhauer never reasoned 
out the true relation between words and thoughts. 

I referred before to Mill's views on language and 

Miland thought, and the want of precision in de- 

Hamilton. termining their true relation to one another. 
I must return to him once more. .My former 
extracts were chiefly taken from his ‘Logic.’ In 
some of his later writings, however, Mill seems more 
and more to admit that thinking, in the true sense of 
the word, is impossible without words. This comes 
out chiefly in his ‘Examination of Sir William 


3 Paralipomena, ii. p. 52. See, however, Welt als W. und V., 
p. 511. Ethik, p. 148. 
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Hamilton's Philosophy.’ Sir William Hamilton held 
that the concept must always precede the name’, and 
he defends his opinion by very telling illustrations. 
‘Language,’ he says ?, ‘is the attribution of signs to 
our cognitions of things. But as a cognition must 
have been already there, before it could receive a sign, 
consequently, that knowledge which is denoted by 
the formation and application of a word must have 
preceded the symbol which denotes it? ‘A sign,’ 
however, ‘is necessary to give stability to our in- 
tellectual progess,—to establish each step in our 
advance as a new starting-point for our advance to 
another beyond. A country may be overrun by an 
armed host, but it is only conquered by the establish- 
ment of fortresses. Words are the fortresses of 
thought. They enable us to realise our dominion 
over what we have already overrun in thought; to 
make every intellectual conquest the basis of opera- 
tions for others still beyond.’ 

This is a most happy illustration, and the next is 
happier still. 

‘You have all heard of the process of tunnelling—of 
tunnelling through a sand-bank. In this operation 
it is impossible to succeed, unless every foot, nay 
almost every inch in our progress, be secured by an 
arch of masonry, before we attempt the excavation 
of another. Now, language is to the mind precisely 


1 «Prétendre que dans esprit humain la notion de la chose 
signifiée ne précède pas celle du signe, que Phomme spontané crée 
le symbole avant de savoir bien précisément ce qu'il y met, c'eût été 
vraisemblablement parler une langue inintelligible en un temps où 
Yon était convaincu que l'esprit humain avait toujours procédé 
selon les règles tracées par l'abbé de Condillac.’ —Renan, Étude 
d'histoire religieuse, p. 11. 

2? Examination, p. 379. 
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what the arch'is to the tunnel. Thè power of think- 
ing and the power of excavation are not dependent 
on the words in the one case, or the mason-work in 
the other; but without these subsidiaries, neither 
process could be carried on beyond its rudimentary 
commencement. Though, therefore, we allow that 
every movement forward in language must be de- 
termined by an antecedent movement forward in 
thought; still, unless thought be accompanied at 
each point of its evolution by a corresponding evolu- 
tion of language, its further development is arrested,’ 

Nothing could be a more accurate and a more telling 
simile of the progress of thought and language than 
the progress of excavation and arching in a tunnel] 
through a sand-bank. It is extremely difficult to ex- 
‘press the simultaneity of these two acts. The author 
of the Khândogya Upanishad, for instance, did his 
best. ‘What a man thinks with his mind, he says, 
‘that he speaks with his tongue, so says the Sruti (re- 
velation). He uses the present in both sentences, yet 
the commentator spoils all by interpreting : ‘the em- 
ployment of the tongue is preceded by the mind.’ 
We might well be satisfied with this almost contem- 
poraneous progress of thinking and naming, as here 
described by Sir W. Hamilton. But, curiously 
enough, Mill, in criticising Sir W. Hamilton, is not 
satisfied, but somewhat suddenly insists that con- 
cepts, or what are called general notions, cannot be 
formed without the aid of signs; nay, he makes 
another step in advance by seeing that these signs 
need not be conventional or artificial, but are 
natural signs. He now concludes? that we think by 


1 P, 384. 2 P, 386. 
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means of ideas :of concrete ‘phenomena, such as are 
presented in expetience' or tepresented in imagina- 
tion, and by means of names, which, being in a pecu- 
liar manner associated with certain elements of the 
concrete images, arrest our attention on those ele- 
ments. And again: ‘To say that we think by means 
of concepts, is “only a circuitous and obscure way of 
saying that we think by means of general or class 
names 3,’ 

We thus see that Mill, when once brought face to 
face with philosophers who hold that concepts come 
first and names afterwards, that we can think in 
concepts, though it is easier to think in names, goes 

Har beyond his own original position, and is in fact 

in possession of the whole truth when he comes to 
perceive that names are natural, and not artificial 
signs. If he had seen that nomen, name is the 
result of notio, which is the act, though often taken 
for the result of the act, like conceptio for con- 
ceptum, he would have understood in what sense 
the act and the result may be distinguished as well 
as identified. An understanding of the true relation 
between notio and nomen would likewise have 
supplied the best foundation for Sir W. Hamilton’s 
somewhat obscure theory of the identity of Con- 
ceptualism and Nominalism which so often rouses 
Mill’s anger, and yet is not very different from his 
own final view that we think by means of ideas and 
of names. 

Dr. Mansel, with whom I discussed these questions 
many years ago, though in other respects Mansel. 

a sworn follower of Sir W. Hamilton, goes beyond 
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him in his conviction that language is simply and al- 
together inseparable from thought. Thus he writes ! : 
‘That language (verbal or other) is inseparable from 
thought is rendered morally certain by the impossi- 
bility under which we labour of forming universal 
notions without the aid of voluntary symbols. The 
instant we advance beyond the perception of that 
which is present now and here, our knowledge can 
be only representative ; as soon as we rise above the 
individual object, our representative sign must be 
arbitrary. The phantasms of imagination may have 
more or less resemblance to the objects of sense; but 
they bear that resemblance solely by virtue of being, 
like those objects themselves, individual. I may 
recall to mind, with more or less vividness, the 
features of an absent friend, as I may paint his 
portrait with more or less accuracy; but the likeness 
in neither case ceases to be the individual representa- 
tion of an individual man. But my conception of a 
man in general can attain universality only by sur- 
rendering resemblance ; it becomes the representative 
of all mankind only because it has no special likeness 
to any one man.’ 

And in another place he says: ‘As a matter of 
necessity men must think by symbols; as a matter 
of fact, they do think by language 2? 

But we have now to ask the question, which to my 
mind is most perplexing, How was it possible that 
not one of those philosophers, not even those who 
fully recognised the inseparableness of language and 
thought, should have seen that this discovery of the 


1 Letters, Lectures, and Reviews, p. 8. 
? North British Review, 1850. 
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true relation of language and thought, or what may 
truly be called this revelation of the one- wias suows 
ness of thought and language, means a from the 
complete revolution in philosophy? How inseparable- 
isit, that what may be called public opinion language and 
among philosophers has always shrunk ‘08t 
from freely recognising this discovery, and that we 
still hear the same halting and hesitating judgments, 
the same weak and wavering objections which have 
been disposed of again and again by the students of 
the Science of Language, and yet rise to the surface 
again and again ? 

I thought that in my previous writings I had 
answered all objections that could possibly Answers to 
be raised against the fundamental tenet of objections to 
the Science of Language, namely, the in- "o insepara- 
separableness of thought and speech. A Words and 
few remonstrances, however, have lately °"™*P* 
been addressed to me again from quarters where I 
should least have expected them, and I feel obliged 
therefore, before proceeding further, to repeat once 
more a part at least of what I have so often said before. 

I have freely and fully admitted that thoughts 
may exist without words, because other- Other signs 
signs may take the place of words. Five besides words. 
fingers or five lines are quite sufficient to convey the 
concept of five, between people speaking different 
languages, possibly between deaf and dumb people 
who speak no language at all. 

Thus the hand may become the sign for five, both 
hands for ten, hands and feet for twenty. Three 
fingers are as good as three strokes, three strokes are 
as good as three clicks of the tongue, three clicks of 
the tongue are as good as the sound three, or trois, 
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or drei, or shalosh in Hebrew, or san in Chinese. 
It is also quite possible, after words and concepts 
have been framed, to represent these once more 
algebraically. But all these concessions may readily 
be made without in the least affecting the general 
proposition, that thoughts are impossible without 
words, or if it is necessary to add what is perfectly 
understood, without some other signs answering the 
same purpose as words. Anybody, for instance, who 
knows the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt, or the 
Chinese system of writing, knows how easy it is to 
write not only words, but whole sentences by ideo- 
graphic signs, which signs need not be pronounced 
at all, or may be pronounced differently in different 
languages, just as the numerals are, or the astro- 
nomical signs for sun, moon, the planets, etc., in our 
modern‘almanacks. We may even go a step further 
by using algebraic signs. Here there is nothing left to 
remind us of either words or their meanings. We are 
reckoning, not with signs of concepts, but with signs 
of signs ; yet in the end we always return from the 
nota notae to what is denoted by the first nota. 
The next objection arises from a mere abuse of 
New objects, language. It is said that when for the 
how named. first time we see a strange animal, of 
which we do not know the name, we can still think 
it, remember it, refer to it, without having as yet 
a name for it. But is ‘strange animal,’ no name? 
Although in seeing a strange animal for the first 
time, we should have no proper name for it, we 
should nevertheless be able to think of it at once 
under the proximum genus, and this proximum 
genus would probably have a name. The nameless 
object would be conceived and named as an animal 
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or a living thing, possibly as a mammal, or a bird, or 
a fish, or again as something like something else 
that has a name. 

We see this process well illustrated in a story told 
by Captain Cook. He was much astonished, he says, 
at the incredible ignorance of the Hervey Islanders}, 
in making the strange mistake of calling the sheep 
and goats on board the ‘Resolution,’ ‘birds.’ The 
word actually used was Manu. This means any 
living thing moving on the earth or through the air. 
The term is applied also to human -beings, as well as 
to birds. Therefore, in calling sheep and goats birds 
the Atiuans did really nothing more foolish than 
what we all should do in trying to conceive and 
name a new animal; they laid hold of it by the 
nearest genus that had a name, viz. manu, mean- 
ing a living or a moving thing, adding to it in course 
of time some distinctive mark ? The Delaware word 
for horse means ‘the four-footed animal which carries 
on his back.’ Red Indians call a school-house by 
a word which means ‘a stopping-place where sorcery 
is practised, their notion of book-learning being that 
it belongs to the uncanny arts. 

The Romans thought of the elephant as Bos 
Luca or Lucanus3, and the New Zealanders of 





2 'W. Gill, Savage Life in Polynesia, p. 188. 

* Every word may thus be represented by M=G+d; see Lotze, 
Logic, p. 157. 

3 Varro, L. L., 7. 3. 89, par. 39, ed. Müller. Varro is inclined 
to derive Luca from lux, but he quotes the true derivation also: 
‘ Quod nostri, quum maximam quadrupedem, quam ipsi haberent, 
vocarent bovem, et in Lucanis, Pyrrhi bello, primum vidissent 
apud hostes elephantos, id est, quadrupedes cornutos (nam quos 
dentes multi dicunt sunt cornua), Lucanam bovem quod putabant, ~ 
Lucam bovem appellassent.’ 
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swine as large dogs. Every step we make in ap- 
proaching the exact concept of a new object is a 
step in language, and without language not a single 
step could be made. 

And what applies to cases where we have to think, 
Inexpressible that is, to speak to ourselves, of new ob- 

thoughts. jects which we see clearly before us, though 
we know not yet where to place them, applies also 
to cases where our thoughts seem altogether vague 
and obscure. We speak even of inexpressible 
thoughts, by which we generally mean mere states 
of feeling, which can never be rendered into lan- 
guage except approximately, metaphorically, or poeti- 
cally 1. Sometimes we feel dissatisfied at the imper- 
fection of language which compels us to seek among 
old words some that seem appropriate for our new 
purposes, or to trust to composition, or lastly to try 
what can be done by making a new word out of the 
materials accumulated in our own, or even in foreign 
languages. But all this only serves to show that 
thought without words is impossible. 

Other objections have been made, and I need hardly 
say that all of them have been for a time urged most 
strongly by myself and against myself; but their 
examination has only served to confirm the fact that 
thoughts and words are inseparable, and that neither 
of them can have any independent existence. 

It has been said, for instance, that there are cer- 

Foreign tain words which are absent in English, 

word. French, or German, while what they 
signify is well known even to those who borrow the 
foreign expression. In French there is no word for 





1 Lotze, Logic, book ii. chap. i. 
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standing !, yet no one would say that the concept of 
standing was unknown to any Frenchman, particu- 
larly if he knew the Latin stare. 

All we can say is that the French language has 
lost by accident, if there is accident in the growth 
of language, or in reality for phonetic reasons *, the 
short and very useful verb expressing to stand in 
the most general way. But its place has been taken 
by other expressions, such as étre debout. 

Again, it happens that a language forms concepts 
and words, which in course of time "become so 
specialised or localised that it is impossible to trans- 
late them adequately into any other language. Thus 
in French, naif was originally no more than nativus, 
but with a people who valued artificial refinement 
so highly as the French the charm of anything really 
native or natural became likewise refined and almost 
artificial, and hence the peculiar colouring of the 
French conceit conveyed in naif. No one has the 
correct concept of the French naif who has not 
studied the French character and the history of 
French literature, and the very fact that this French 
concept can be successfully conveyed in a French 
word only, so far from telling against us, serves 
again to confirm the opinion that thoughts and 
words are inseparable. 

So many sentiments and recollections have gathered . 
round the English word gentleman, that hardly 
two people use the word in exactly the same sense. 
Gentilhomme is the same word, but conveys no 


1 Schopenhauer, vi. 602. 

2? Such forms as sto, stas, stat, would have become almost 
undistinguishable in modern French. Derivations of stare re- 
mained in French, such as station, état, été, etc. 
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longer the same concept, whereas the German Edel- 
mann has so much deviated from its original purport 
that it had to be replaced by’a new term, namely 
Ebrenmann. 

The concepts conveyed by these words are ex- 
tremely complicated, they are like agglomerates of 
the smallest stones that have been tossed for cen- 
turies by the waves of the sea, rolled together, 
smoothed and polished. They can exist in their 
completeness once, and once only; and here again the 
fact that such concepts can be conveyed by one 
word only, and that, even after we have appropriated 
the foreign concept, we have to borrow the foreign 
word if we wish accurately to convey the foreign 
concept, shows clearly that concepts and words live 
one and the same life. The words, as we find them 
in Dictionaries, are, as it were, mere mummies, the 
words as they live in the language of each successive 
generation are their living descendants, and, as long 
as they live, they live by the unity of sound and 
meaning, and by that constant, yet independent, 
change both in their sound and in their meaning which 
constitutes the true life and development of language. 

If, however, it should still seem doubtful whether 
Experiments thought is really impossible except in the 
to prove that shape of words, nothing remains but that 
thought is im- z 
possible with- those who doubt should try a practical 

out words. experiment which, as in physical so in 
mental science, ought tv be the best test of truth. 
Let every reader, whether English, French, or 
German, try as hard as he can, for at least five 
minutes, to think the saying of Descartes, Cogito 
ergo sum, without allowing either these Latin words, 
or their English, French, or German equivalents, 
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‘l think, therefore I am, ‘Je pense, partant je 
suis, ‘Ich denke, also bin ich, to pass through 
their minds. If the result is, as I expect it will be, 
Non possumus, then I hope that the experiment 
will have supplied what may have been wanting in 
the convincing strength of the argument. It might 
be said, however, that this is too complicated a sen- 
tence, and that, with regard to complicated sentences, 
even Mill is ready to admit, if not the necessity, at 
least the usefulness of language. -We shall there- 
fore proceed to prove that even so simple a concept 
as Dog is impossible without language. 

Some of the Polynesians would seem to have 
a far truer insight into the nature of Speaking in 
thought and language than some of our the stomach. 
modern philosophers, for they call thinking ‘speaking 
in the stomach. There is far more truth in this 
expression than at first sight appears. To speak in 
the stomach means of course to speak inaudibly, 
and it is this not only low, but absolutely inaudible 
speaking which is so often mistaken for thought 
without words. An inaudible word seems a contra- 
diction, but it is not, as little as an invisible image. 
We can by our imagination see the face of a friend 
more or less vaguely, but sufficiently clear to dis- 
tinguish it from other images, and we can by a 
similar effort of imagination recall the sound of music 
without humming or producing a single vibration of 
air, though not without a sympathetic accompani- 
ment of such movements, of the muscles as would be 
required to produce the various vibrations in actual 
loud singing. Nay, sometimes, without our being 
aware of it, some of these inner notes will break 
forth audibly and startle us. Exactly the same 
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process takes place in this so-called speaking in the 
stomach. The old words are repeated inaudibly, 
though with the same sympathetic accompaniment of 
certain muscles, and they are repeated in so abbre- 
viated a form and in such compact and habitual 
clusters that nothing seems more quick than this so- 
called thought, nothing so slow as loud articulate 
speech, Then arises by practice and discipline a kind 
of algebra of language which is so surprising in its 
swiftness that the new name which is often given to 
it, namely thought without language, seems almost 
justified. Yet without previous language not one 
step in that algebraic exercise would have been 
possible, and I doubt therefore whether a truer name 
for this inaudible speaking and thinking can be found 
than the Polynesian expression ‘speaking in the 
stomach.’ 

With these preliminary remarks I now proceed 

The Dog to describe a counter-experiment, or rather 
Experiment. the fruitless efforts which some philoso- 
phers have made in order to prove that they could 
conceive a simple concept, at least, such as dog, 
without having a name for it. I have described 
the same experiment before, and if it seemed childish, 
all I can say is that this is not my fault. We are 
told that people have to begin by shutting their eyes 
and ears, and holding their breath. They then sink 
into some kind of semi-consciousness, and when all 
is dark and still, they try their new art of ventrilo- 
quism, thinking thought without words. They begin 
with a very simple case. They want to conjure up 
the thought uf a..... I must not say what, for 
it is to be a nameless thing, and every time that its 
name rises, it is gulped down and ordered away. 
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However, in confidence, I may whisper that they 
want to conjure up the thought of a dog. 

Now the word dog is determinately suppressed ; 
hound, cur, and all the rest, too, are strictly excluded. 
Then begins the work. ‘Rise up, thou quadruped 
with ears and a wagging tail!’ But alas! the charm 
is broken already. Quadruped, ears, tail, wagging, 
all are words which cannot be admitted. a 

Silence is restored, and a new effort begins. This 
time there is to be nothing about quadruped, or 
animal, or hairy brute. The inner consciousness 
sinks lower, and at the last there rises a being to 
be developed gradually and insensibly into a dog. 
But alas! ‘being’ too is a word, and as soon as it 
is whispered, all the nameless dogs vanish. into 
nothing. 

A last appeal, however, remains. No animal, no 
being is to be talked of; complete silence is restored ; ` 
no breathis drawn. There is something coming near, 
the ghost appears, when suddenly he is greeted by 
the recognising self with Bow-wow, bow-wow! Then, 
at last, the effort is given up as hopeless, the eyes 
are opened, the ears unstopped, the breath is allowed 
to rise again, and as soon as the word dog is uttered, 
the ghost appears, the concept is there, we know 
what we mean, we think and say Dog. Let any one 
try to think without words, and, if he is honest, he 
will confess that the process which he has gone 
through is somewhat like the one I have just tried 
to describe. ; 

But even thus the contest is not given up. If 
neither arguments nor experiments avail, Multiplicity 
are there not facts, it has been said, to of languages. 
show that thought must be independent of language 4 
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Does not the fact that there are different languages 
prove at once that language must be something 
different from thought? This sounds indeed very 
plausible, and the same fact was appealed to by 
Locke, though for a different purpose, namely in 
order to prove that words must have been chosen 
arbitrarily as marks of thoughts, because otherwise 
there would have been but one language on earth. 
The same answer which was given to Locke will also 
serve as an answer to those who imagine that the 
variety of languages proves that language is some- 
thing different from thought. 

It has been shown that words, though not being 
what they are by necessity (vce), are neither what 
they are by mere chance (@éce:), but that every one 
can give account of itself why it is what it is. There 
is perfect freedom in the formation of words, but that 
freedom is determined by reason. There is freedom, 
as we shall see, even in the formation of roots (con- 
cepts), and still greater freedom in the formation of 
words, and it is that very freedom which not only 
explains, but really necessitates the diversity of 
languages, or the dialectic growth of words. 

Different families, tribes, and nations are perfectly 
free to form different concepts, such as digging, 
rowing, striking, and the phonetic types which convey 
these concepts may likewise vary ad infinitum. 
Still greater is the freedom with which from these 
phonetic types or roots new names for new concepts 
may be derived, so that in course of time a confusion 
of tongues, so fur from being miraculous, becomes 
inevitable. If in one family the father was called 
nourisher or protector, pa-ter, in another begetter, 
roxevs, if the father called the moon the brilliant 
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Luna, but the son called it Méné, the measurer, we 
should have the beginning of that dialectic growth 
which would end in a confusion of tongues, or in the 
constitution of various national languages. If we can 
have synonyms in one and the same language, nothing 
is more natural than that we should have dialects, and, 
if we can once account for different dialects, we have 
accounted for the multiplicity of languages likewise. 
We can watch the same process in modern languages. 
If we suppose that in Latin words and thoughts were 
identical, does it prove that they are so no longer, 
and that language is something different from 
thought, because Latin has been modified dialectic- 
ally till it became Italian, French, and Spanish? In 
some cases Italian, French, and Spanish words have 
the same meaning as their Latin prototypes. In 
other cases their meaning has been either éxtended 
or restricted, but the continuity in the growth of 
thought and in the growth of language has never 
been broken, and we find as little in Italian as in 
Latin any word which cannot give a full account 
both of its sound and of its meaning. If we had but 
one language for all mankind, that language would 
probably contain various words for the same concept, 
and various concepts for the same word. It would 
contain what all languages contain, Homonyma and 
Polyonyma'. But Homonyma and Polyonyma 
do not prove that concepts and words are different 
things, but on the contrary that every shade of 
meaning can be embodied in language. Day and 
night, for instance, may be called by twenty different 
names according to the twenty different ways in 


1 See Lect, on the Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 399- 
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which they may be conceived either as bright or 
dark, as warm or cold, as rousing or calming, as good 
or evil, as sisters or brothers, as friends or enemies. 
The sume mountain in Switzerland is called by the 
people on the South side Blackhorn, by the people 
on the North side Whitehorn, because it is covered 
with snow on the North, and free from snow on the 
South'. Here we have a polyonymous mountain, 
while all the mountains in Switzerland which, be- 
cause they are never free from snow, are called 
Whitehorn, are synonymous mountains. This, so 
far from proving that words are independent of 
concepts, shows that everything is named in exactly 
as many ways as it is conceived. In Ich denke, 
also bin ich, we have exactly as many acts of 
thought as in Cogito, ergo sum; their different 
phonetié form is nothing but the result of an his- 
torical, and generally perfectly intelligible evolution. 
The multiplicity of languages therefore, so far from 
proving the independent existence of thought and 
language, proves on the contrary their close con- 
nection, because it shows that the slightest variation 
in our conception of things brings about a variation 
in language. Luna, no doubt, is intended as a name 
for the same object as Méné, but if we conceive that 
object as brilliant, it becomes to us Luna, if we 
conceive it as measurer of time, it becomes Méné. 
In later times the speakers of Greek and Latin were 
not always aware of the conceptual meaning of these 
words. Words had then become traditional and 
almost algebraic signs. But the people who framed 
these words were aware of their conceptual purpose, 


1 Berlepsch, Schweizerkunde, p. 16. 
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and could have told us what we now have to discover 
with great effort for ourselves, that the variety of 
words and the multiplicity of languages are the best 
proof of the conceptual origin of language, and of 
the identity of thought and speech. 

A final fact adduced against the theory that it 
is impossible to think without language, pest ana 
which was formerly very popular, is that Dumb People. 
deaf and dumb people cannot speak, and yet can 
think. At present, however, it is well known that, 
if they can think and reason, they have learnt it 
from those who use words, only substituting other 
signs for their words and concepts ; while if they are 
not so taught, they never rise beyond what we may 
call thinking even in animals, nay, often remain 
entirely imbecile. I may cite the authoritative words 
of Professor Huxley: ‘A man born dumb, ‘hhotwith- 
standing his great cerebral mass and his inheritance 
of strong intellectual instincts, would be capable of 
few higher intellectual manifestations than an orang 
or a chimpanzee, if he were confined to the society of 
dumb associates.’ And again : ‘A race of dumb men, 
deprived of all communication with those who could 
speak, would be little indeed removed from the 
brutes. The moral and intellectual difference between 
them and ourselves would be practically infinite, 
though the naturalist should not be able to find a 
single shadow even of specific structural difference’. 

I hope I have thus answered everything that has 
been or that can possibly be adduced against what I 
call the fundamental tenet of the Science of Lan- 


1 See Horatio Hale, The Origin of Languages, 1886, Pp- 36, 42; 
Kant, Anthropologie, § 16. 
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guage, and what ought to become the fundamental 
tenet of the Science of Thought, namely that lan- 
guage and thought, though distinguishable, are in- 
separable, that no one truly thinks who does not 
speak, and that no one truly speaks who does not 
think. 

We saw before that sensations, percepts, concepts, 
aces oe: and names, the constituent elements of 
Thought in our thoughts, the known quantities which 
General. We ‘co-agitate,’ the numbers which in 

reckoning or reasoning we add or subtract, are not 
independent elements, but merely four different 
phases in the growth of what we call our Mind. 

I wish we possessed a word like the Sanskrit 
The Inner Antahkarana, which means the ‘Working 
Working. within,’ and commits us to nothing else. 

For do what we may, as soon as we speak of Mind, 
we cannot help thinking of an independent Some- 
thing, whether. we call it an instrument or force or 
a faculty, which does the work for which we want a 
name. We think of a mind dwelling in a body, and 
we sbon find ourselves in the midst of psychological 
mythology. Let it be clearly understood, therefore, 
that by Mind I mean nothing but that working 
which is going on within, embracing sensation, per- 
ception, conception, and naming, as well as the 
various modes of combining and separating the 
results of these processes for the purpose of new 
discovery. 

But if Mind is to be the name of the work, what 
Whoisthe 18:to be the name of the worker? It 
Worker? ig not yet the Self, for the Self, in the 

highest sense, is a spectator only, not a worker; but 
it is what we may call the Ego, as personating the 
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Self; it is what other philosophers mean by the 
Monon, of which, as we shall see, there are many. 
Let us call therefore the worker who does the work 
of the mind in its various aspects, the Monon or the 
Ego, leaving what is behind the Monon for later con- 
sideration, and let us see what that Monon must be in 
order to fulfil the purpose for which we want it. 

A Monon, in order to be what it is, and to do 
what it does, must be conscious of itself, for it 
requires little reflection to perceive that for a Monon 
(Alone) to exist, can mean nothing but to be conscious 
of itself. This self-consciousness, however, may or 
may not have been roused, or, at all events, it may 
have been modified through the impact produced on 
it by other Mona, but even thus it remains through- 
out self-conscious only, i.e. conscious of itself as 
modified by something not itself. Physically speak- 
ing we may conceive the Monon as resisting the 
impacts made upon it by other Mona, as yielding for 
a moment and recovering itself. This resistance 
produces vibration, and these vibrations, being the 
vibrations of a conscious Monon, would be, in the 
widest sense of the word, what we call sensations. 

These sensations, however, would be mere states, 
or modifications of the Monon, unless the space, Time, 
Monon postulated for them a cause with- and Cause. 
out, and thus changed all sensations into objects, 
which objects, being subject to the a priori con- 
ditions of our sensuous intuition, must be in space 
and in time. For all this we.require no separate 
instruments, unless we give that name to the five 
receptive organs, eye, ear, nose, tongue, and skin. 
What these vibratory organs really are we must 
leave to the physiologist to explain, and it is well 
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known how rapid the progress of physiological 
discovery has been of late in this important field 
of research. We have here to accept these dis- 
coveries simply as given facts. We may ascribe the 
change of a sensation into an object to the cate- 
gory of causality, but that is only a scholastic term, 
and means no more than that we must think and 
speak of a sensation as caused by something without 
us. What should we be, if we did not do that? If 
we are to be at all, we must be what we are. We 
may call Space and Time forms of sensuous intuition, 
but this again means no more than that we must 
look upon a cause without us as different and there- 
fore distant from us, here or there ; and upon a cause 
of a continuing sensation as remaining with us in 
the present, in the past, and in the future: And 
again I ask, what should we be, if we did not do 
that 2 
Professor Prantl! has lately dwelt very strongly 
Timesense ON What was pointed out by Kant, namely 
and Space- that this intuition of things in time or 
nse continuous succession, what he calls the 
Time~sense (Zeitsinn), is really the first beginning 
of counting, reckoning, reasoning, and speaking, all 
comprised under Adéyos by the Greeks. Schopen- 
hauer also held the same view, that ‘sensation’ is 
something essentially subjective, and its changes are 
brought to our cognisance in the form of internal 
sense only, therefore in time, i.e. in succession * 
This is perfectly true, though the Space-sense 
seems to me equally important for that purpose. 


1 Prantl, Reformgedanken zur Logik, p. 184. 
2 Liebmann, Objectiver Anblick, p. 114. 
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To see the same thing in the same place at different 
times is certainly the first impulse ‘to counting, 
while from counting there is but a small step to 
adding and subtracting which, as we saw, is con- 
ceiving or reasoning. To give an instance. If I 
see or feel or know my hand doing the same thing, 
say digging, in the same place at different times, that 
is to say, if I perceive or know myself digging, that 
knowledge is to all intents and purposes a concept, 
and, if embodied in the sound which often accompanies 
the act of digging, a word. And if I see or feel or know 
my. right hand and my left hand, that is, different 
things which I take to be the same, doing the same 
thing, say digging, cutting, or striking in different 
places, that knowledge of the two hands as working 
together and forming a pair is the first Dyad, and a, 
Dyad is, to all intents and purposes, tħe first 
‘concept. 

All this is the work, and I should say the inevi- 
table work of a conscious Monon. Grant py sugiciency 
a Monon conscious of itself, and conscious of a self-con- 
therefore of the impacts made upon it or ‘iu Monon. 
the changes produced in it by other Mona which it 
resists, and we require little more to explain all that 
we are accustomed to call Thought. It may be said 
that this is asking for a great deal, but whatever sub- 
ject we treat of, we must ask certain things to be 
granted us, we must draw a boundary line where our 
work is to begin, and leave the adjoining fields to be 
cultivated by our neighbours. And we can do this 
in our own case all the more readily, because our 
neighbours, the physiological psychologists, assure 
us that they can fully account for the impacts, the 
irritations or the impressions of our senses, while we 
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ourselves are willing to take up our own work, as 
soon as the vibrations of a self-conscious Monon are 
given us. 

If it should seem that in taking the sensuous im- 
pressions simply for granted or leaving them unex- 
plained, I am building a whole system of philosophy 
on mere sand, I may appeal in self-defence to the 
example of some of the greatest philosophers who 
have claimed the same privilege. Thus Hume in his 
‘Treatise on Human Nature’ writes (I. 3. 5, ed. 
Green, i. p. 385): ‘As to those impressions, which 
arise from the senses, their ultimate cause is, in my 
opinion, perfectly inexplicable by human reason, and 
twill always be impossible to decide with certainty 
whether they arise immediately from the object, or 
are preduc’'d by the creative power of the mind, or 
are deriv’d from the author of our being. Nor is 
such a question any way material to our present pur- 
pose. We may draw inferences from the coherence 
of our perceptions, whether they be true or false ; 
whether they represent nature justly, or be mere 
illusions of the senses.’ 

Taking therefore the impacts of Mona on the Monon 
for granted, we may call the resistance and the con- 
comitant vibrations of the self-conscious Monon, sensa- 
tion; the change of sensations into intuitions of objects 
in space and time, perception, and the counting of 
such perceptions, and their addition and subtraction, 
conception, this conception being always realised in 
signs or words. We want no more. We want no 
longer any innate ideas, any new faculties, or separate 
instruments in order to explain all the work that is 
going on within. Even the category of causality and 
the intuitions of space and time are to us inevitable 
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conditions of a contact between the self-conscious 
Monon and other Mona which it withstands; while 
the gathering of two or more percepts into one con- 
cept must be explained as the natural result of the 
Time-sense and Space-sense, that is, our permanent 
consciousness of objects in space and time. 

To say that there are no such things as Mind, 
Memory, Reason, Understanding, etc. may There are no 
sound very terrible to those philosophers such bg as 
who i imagine that the dignity of man con- Memory, 
sists in his possessing a soul, a mind, a Reason, ete. 
memory, an intellect, an understanding, a reason, and 
whatever other powers and faculties or instruments 
have been called into being by the fertile imagination 
of psychologists. I do not object to the use of any 
of these names, so long as they are understood to be 
no more than the names of certain modes of action 
on the part of a self-conscious Monon. But I cer- 
tainly deny that there are any such things as soul, 
mind, memory, intellect, understanding, and reason, 
or that the conscious Monon can be said to be en- 
dowed with them, whether in the shape of separate 
faculties or useful instruments. I admit nothing but 
the self-conscious Monon, which must be conscious, 
if it is to exist at all; everything else can be 
shown to be the result of an inevitable development. 
If Mill explains matter as the permanent possibility 
of sensation, i.e. of being perceived (On Hamilton, 
p. 198), we may in the same manner explain mind as 
the permanent possibility of sensation, i.e. of per- 
ceiving. Or, to put it in a different form, if the 
esse of things is percipi, the esse of mind is 
percipere. 

I know that many philosophers, even those who 
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generally agree with me, will object to this extreme 
Monism, and maintain that the self-conscious Monon 
must be admitted to be endowed at least with the 
forms of sensuous intuition, space and time, and with 
the category of causality. I do not deny it, I only 
say that these are technical and scholastic names for 
what we have to recognise as inevitable modes of 
action in the self-conscious Monon in its acquisition 
of what we call sensations, percepts, concepts, and 
names. 

Nor do I deny that every self-conscious Monon 

Whatis possesses memory, or, if philosophers pre- 

Memory? fer that name, the faculty of memory. All 
I wish to maintain is that what we call memory is no 
more than the persistence of force which manifests it- 
self in sensation, perception, conception, and language, 
as well as everywhere else. Ifevery sensation, percept, 
concept, and word vanished as soon as it appeared, we 
should be at a loss to explain what became of them. 
That the effects which they represent should be per- 
manent, though they may be madified, is what we 
expect; that they should disappear without leaving 
a trace behind, would be, I think, a perfect miracle. 
No vibration, not even that on the surface of a lake, 
ever perishes entirely. If then we must have a name 
for that imaginary storehouse in which the materials 
of thought, whether sensations, percepts, concepts, or 
words, are garnered, and for the power of preserving 
and reproducing these materials whenever they are 
wanted, let us by all means use the name of memory, 
only let us bear in mind that it is the name of an in- 
evitable effect, produced by what in nature we call 
the persistence of force, or what in logic we express 
by A=A, and that what has really to be accounted 
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for, is our power of partial forgetfulness, not’ our 
pawer of remembering. Let the name of Memory 
be used by all means for all sensations, percepts, con- 
cepts, and names which we retain and which con- 
stitute our intellectual wealth, and let us use 
Reason or Reasoning for the process which pro- 
duces what logicians call terms, propositions, and 
syllogisms,—these being, as we shal] see, the same 
processes under new names which from the first pro- 
duced the wealth garnered in our memory; but let us 
never forget that neither to remember nor to reason 
implies the possession of a thing, called reason or 
memory, but that to remember implies simply the 
permanence of the former acts of a self-conscious 
Monon, while to_reason is no more than a continua- 
tion, under different aspects, of the same act which 
produced names in which alone all our sensations, 
percepts, concepts can be realised. 

We need not imagine that we are poorer, because we 
have lost what we really never possessed. Loss and 
It may be quite true that we possess Gein., | 
neither mind, nor memory, nor reason, that even the 
name of soul has become superfluous. But for all 
that, we remain exactly as we were before, only we 
understand ourselves better, and that seems to me 
always a gain, and not a loss. 

So powerful, however, is the reaction of words ¢ on 
thought, that as soon as we throw away a word, or 
attempt to define its meaning, everybody thinks that 
he is being robbed. But the sun rises just the same, 
though we say now, that it does not rise. The moon 
has not been minished, though she has been waning 
for thousands of years. And all our mental life will 
remain just the same, though we deny that there 
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are such things as mind, intellect, understanding, 
and reason. All the various shades or developments 
of sensation from the first to the last were doubtless 
distinguished and named for some very useful purpose, 
and each may have served its purpose for a time. 
The mischief began when they became too numerous, 
each thinker contributing his own share, while later 
thinkers seemed to consider themselves in honour 
bound, whenever there were different names, to 
assign to each its own small province. Because in 
German there are two words, Verstand and Ver- 
nunft, originally meant for exactly the same thing, 
the greatest efforts have been made to show that there 
is something to be called Vernunft, totally different 
from what is called Verstand, tìll at Jast Vernunit 
was changed into a mere name for Unverstand, or 
the power of suggesting insoluble problems! And 
as there is a Vernunft by the side of a Verstand 
in German, English philosophers have been most 
anxious to introduce the same distinction between 
understanding and reason into English. 

Nothing varies so much as the meaning of philo- 
sophical terms, for everybody thinks he has a right 
to define them, or even to use them without any 
definition. Thus, as Paulsen has shown, the German 
word Begriff, which now means concept only, meant 
not very long ago a percept or a Vorstellung. In 
a Manual of Logic by Meier, which was used by 
Kant, we read: ‘Ein Begriff, conceptus, ist eine 
Vorstellung einer Sache in einem Dinge, welches 
das Vermögen des Denkens besitzt. Es sind darnach 
alle unsere Vorstellungen Begriffe.’ And in Reimarus’ 


1 See T. H. Green, Works, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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Vernunftlehre, paragraph 30, we read: ‘Begriff gleich 
Denkbild oder Idee, ist jede einzelne Vorstellung, 
(also vor allem auch die Sensation).’ 

No word has changed more in its meaning than 
Idea, and none is answerable for greater confusion 
of thought. It is impossible to understand Locke, 
Berkeley, or Hume, unless we know that idea with 
them means a percept, fresh or faded, and that 
Berkeley's crusade against abstract general ideas is 
really directed against percepts supposed to be general 
and abstract. Jacobi called Berkeley a Nihilist, 
others called him an Egoist, he is now called an 
Idealist, a name which the contemporaries and 
opponents of Kant seem to have considered quite as 
offensive as that of Nihilist is now. 

At last there arises a complete psychological 
mythology. Because the Monon could reason or 
because it became rationalis, it was said to possess 
reason, and this reason, after being spelt with a 
capital R, was accepted as something real, though in- 
visible, was praised as divine in rapturous rhapsodies, 
till at last it was worshipped as the Goddess o 
Reason in the streets of Paris. What would the 
French mob have said, if they had been told that 
in worshipping the Goddess of Reason they were 
worshipping ‘Addition and Subtraction’? Yet so 
it was, and possibly addition and subtraction were 
something far more perfect and wonderful than the 
Goddess of Reason before which they knelt and burnt 
incense. 

Even Kant when he speaks of reason as a sepa- 
rate thing seems to me guilty of mythology. It is 


1 See Stoddart, Glossology, pP- 332, 343: 
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sheer philosophical polytheism to speak of sense, 
mind, reason, intellect, understanding, as so many 
independent powers, with limits not very sharply 
defined ; and however orthodox that polytheism has 
become, it is never too late to protest against it. In 
religious mythology too, names which were at first 
intended as cognomina only, have been changed 
into nomina, and at last. into independent Numina. 
A man is not, however, to be called an heretic 
because he does not believe in Hekatebolos as a 
being different from Apollo, or in Charis as a 
goddess different from Aphrodite, nor an Atheist 
because he believes in one God only. Nor is a philo- 
sopher to be called hard names because he does not 
believe in mind, reason, understanding, or intellect, 
as so many independent substances, powers, faculties, 
or goddesses, or because he sees in all of these but 
the different manifestations of one and the same 
being, the conscious Monon. 

Let it not be supposed that I am so bigoted a 
Monist as to wish to see all these names banished 
from our philosophical dictionaries. J do not wish 
to see them banished, I only wish to see them purified, 
or restored to their original meaning. I myself use 
sense, when speaking of the Monon, so far as it may 
be conceived as simply receiving ; I use imagination, 
for want of a better name, when I speak of the Monon, 
so far as it can be conceived as forming percepts; I 
use intellect rather than reason, when I speak of 
the Monon, so far as it can be conceived as simply 
conceiving; and I use language, when I speak of 
the Monon, so far as it can be conceived as simply 
speaking. 

I do not object to the use of the word memory, 
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if we want to speak of the permanence of the work 
done by sensation, perception, conception and naming, 
and if some philosophers prefer to speak of the faculty 
of memory, I cannot consider it as high treason. It 
seems to me mere pedantry to rave against such a 
word as faculty, a term which is extremely useful 
and perfectly harmless, if only we bear in mind that 
facultas, the opposite of difficultas, is no more. 
than facilitas, a modus faciendi, as agility is a 
modus agendi, and in that sense quite as good a 
word as function, which has found more favour of 
late in the eyes of philosophical purists.) We may 
safely enjoy the wealth of language, accumulated by 
our fathers, if only we take care not to accept a coin 
for more or less than it is really worth. We must 
weigh our words as the ancients often weighed their 
coins, and not be deceived by their current value. 

It is very easy to coin new terms, but they often 
make confusion but worse confounded. Philosophers 
now speak of different forms of realisation, different 
aspects and different modalities of psychic force, but 
all these terms will require the protection of a de- 
finition, and will no more escape abuse than the old 
faculties of the mind. As rain and sunshine were 
changed into gods and demons, the faculties of the 
mind also have sometimes been treated like green- 
eyed monsters seated in the dark recesses of our Self. 
But they only frighten those who do not know what 
names are made of. To the true etymologist. they 
are no more than what they are meant to be. 

There is one word which I should like to see re- 
introduced into our philosophical phrase- Logos. 
ology, and that is Logos. It meant originally 
gathering and combining, and so became the proper 
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name of all that we call reason. But it has th 
immense advantage of also meaning language, and 
thus telling us that the process of gathering which 
begins with sensation and passes on to perception 
and conception reaches its full perfection only when 
it has become incarnate in the Logos or the word. 


CHAPTER II. 


THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE, 


Ir our analysis of the human mind is right, if all 
that we call thought finds its last consummation 
in language, the next question, namely how the 
growth of the human mind can be studied, is easily 
answered: it must be studied in the history of 
language. 

This conclusion, which iter the discoveries of the 
Science of Language seems inevitable, words tho 
might have been arrived at long ago. It signs of 

‘has always been considered as one of the °"*?** 
glories of Locke’s philosophy that he established the 
fact that names are not the signs of things, but in 
their origin always the signs of concepts. It is true 
that Hobbes! had already enunciated the same im- 
portant truth, namely that words are signs of con- 
cepts and not of things. But that would in no way 
detract from Locke’s merit, for truth is common 
property, and it is chiefly the use which a phi- 
losopher makes of any given truth which secures 
him his position in the history of philosophy. 
I know quite well that Mill considered this dis- 
‘tinction between words as the signs of concepts, 


1 Computation or Logic, chap. ii. See Mils Logic, book i. 
chap. ii. 
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and words as the signs of things as of little 
consequence, but this must depend altogether on 
the use which can be made of it. To my mind 
Locke's insistance on words being the signs of 
concepts, and not of things, is of the greatest 
importance for‘ everything that is called philosophy. 
And even Mill, though he argues against this theory, 
frequently adopts it unawares. When Mill says! 
that ‘a word ought to be considéred as the name of 
that which we intend to be understood,’ this is 
clearly our concept, and not the thing apart from our 
concept. Mill admits that we know nothing of the 
inmost nature of fire and water, that heat is not like 
the steam of boiling water nor the feeling of cold 
like the east wind?. But it is of these subjective 
sensations that our concepts are made up. Why 
then should Mill call it a capital error ‘that the 
investigation of truth consists in contemplating 
and handling our ideas’ or conceptions of things, 
instead of the things themselves*? he who in the 
same chapter declares that ‘a previous mental con- 
ception of facts is an indispensable condition’ of all 
thought and belief? In another place* Mill says, 
‘that in using a proper name we put a mark, not 
indeed upon the object itself, but, so to speak, upon 
the idea of the object.’ But why ‘so to speak,’ 
considering that we can do nothing else? If we use 
a general name, if we say Dog, do we mean the 
thing, or our concept of it? Is there anything 
corresponding to Dog? Is not Dog, like every 
other name, the name of a thing that cannot possibly. 
exist? Who ever saw a dog? We may see a 


1 Logic, i. 2. 4. 2 Tb. i. 3. 7. 
8 Tb. i. 5. 1. * Ib. i. 2. 5. 
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spaniel, or a greyhound, or a dachs-hund, we may 
see a black or a white or a brown dog, but a dog no 
human eye has ever seen. Therefore when we say 
dog, we can only mean our concept of a dog, that is, 
our concept of many or all dogs, and it is the name 
of that concept which we use to denote any single 
dog. The same with a tree. No one ever saw a 
.tree, but only this or that fir tree, or oak tree, or 
apple tree ; but then again, no one ever saw an apple 
tree, but only a few parts of it, a little of the bark, 
a few leaves, an apple here and there; and of all 
this again one side only. Tree, therefore, is a con- 
cept, and, as such, can never be seen or perceived by 
the senses, can never acquire any phenomenal or 
intuitional form. We live in two worlds, the world 
of sight, and the world of thought; and strange as 
it, may sound, nothing that we think, nothing that 
we name, nothing that we find in our dictionary, 
can ever be heard, or seen, or felt. We can even 
have names for things which never existed, such 
as hobgoblins, also for things which exist no more 
or which exist not yet, such as the grapes of th 
last harvest and the grapes of the next. These 
can hardly be called things, as separate from our 
concepts of them, and our names in this case clearly 
refer either to what we have never seen, or what we 
see no longer or not yet, or at all events to what we 
have never seen in that form in which we conceive 
it. The mere fact that I call a thing past or future 
ought to be sufficient to show that it is my concept 
J am speaking of, and not the thing as independent 
of me. ; 

If this is so with the names of concrete things, it 
must be so all the more with the names of attributes. 
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All attributes, according to the schoolmen, are 
Auributes 2b8tract terms, though it does not follow 

always that all abstract terms are attributes. All: 

abstract. attributes are abstract terms, because in 
forming them we must drop that of which the at- 
tributes are attributes. We see the white snow, 
the white milk, the white horse, but it is only 
by dropping all except the white colour (I speak 
here of artificial sor scholastic abstraction) that we 
get white as an attribute. Even when we speak of 
a white thing, we are speaking of a concept we 
have made for ourselves, for our experience never 
offers us anything that is nothing but a white thing. 
So whether we use white as an attribute, or whether 
we speak of a white thing, we speak of concepts 
which we have made, and the words which we use 
of them’ are names of our concepts, not names of 
things. 

As a matter of principle, therefore, the distinction 
between words as signs of concepts and words 
as signs of things cannot be said to be- of little 
cousequence. It forms the watershed between the 
two great streams of philosophical thought, the 
nominalistic and realistic, and if we adopted the 
view which Mill professes to embrace, it might 
seem to follow, without much difficulty, that ideal- 
istic philosophers have no right to use language 
at all. 

But this does not concern us at present. What 
concerns us in this place is the practical importance 
which the view attacked by Mill has for our own 
special inquiry. For if we are right in holding the 
opposite view, if words are indeed the signs and 
outward embodiments of our concepts, the origin 
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and growth of concepts, that is, of all human 
thought, need no longer be studied as a mere 
thesry, but becomes an historical study resting on 
facts, namely on the facts of language. Only 
while Locke still looked on words as arbitrary 
signs, the Science of Language has taught us this 
new lesson, that words are neither arbitrary nor 
“necessary, but always reasonable and intelligible 
signs of concepts. 

If we take, for instance, such a word as name, 
Locke would have said that it was a Name. 
sound arbitrarily chosen to signify ‘what we call a 
thing. Nor does the word name convey more to 
an ordinary speaker than this its traditional meaning, 
which he learns either from his parents or from, 
a dictionary. The student might go a step further, 
and, by comparing other languages, he might learn 
that Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit contain very similar 
words to express the same idea, namely nomen in 
Latin, dvoxe in Greek, ndman in Sanskrit. This 
would teach” him that name in English and Name 
in German could at all events not have been chosen 
by his own Saxon ancestors, but must have existed 
a long time ago, when the Teutonic language had 
not yet branched off from Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 
The question then arises whether that word was 
chosen arbitrarily by the primitive framers of Aryan 
speech, or with an intelligent purpose. Placed under 
the microscope of the comparative grammarian, 
name, the Sanskrit ndman, is seen to consist of 
a root NA, originally GNA, to know, and of a 
suffix which generally expresses an instrument or an 
act. We thus perceive that name meant originally 
a great deal more than what we call a thing. It 
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was not a mere sign arbitrarily chosen, or a 
notch or a mark fixed at random, but it was meant 
to express the act or, instrument of knowing. 
This was the original concept embodied in name: 
not what we call a thing, but what we know of 
a thing. 

What applies to this word, applies to all others : 
they all disclose to us a rational and intelligible 
purpose. A saddle was called a saddle because we 
sit in it, a stable a stable because cattle stand in it. 
A serpent was called ahi, čķs, anguis, from AmH, 
to throttle ; or sarpa, serpens, from S ÆP, to creep. 
A field was called ágra, àypós, ager, from Ag, to 
drive, because cattle were driven over it. Goats 
were called aga, because they were driven, and so on 
ad infinitum. I gave the etymology of name, 
however, for two reasons: first in order to show 
what I mean by saying that words are never chosen 
arbitrarily ; secondly, because it offers an independent 
confirmation of Locke's statement that words are the 
signs of concepts, and not of things. Thdse, whoever 
they were, who for the first time called words names, 
knew that a name expressed what they knew of 
a thing. What to us was the result of very hard 
reasoning, namely that as Hegel says, ‘we think or 
know by names,’ seems to have come as a natural in- 
sight to the early framers of our language, so that 
language, if but rightly interpreted, might have 
taught us the lesson that we know in names or 
think in words by the almost tautological proposition : 
(g)nominibus (g)noscimus, in Sanskrit, (g)ndma- 
bhir ganimas. 

But even after both philosophy and philology 
had established the fact that language is thought 
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and thought is language, it took some time before 
the conclusion was drawn that the real historical 
development of the human mind ought Sere 
to be studied in the history of language. caches 
Some writers, particularly in the last of the human 
: mind, 
century, preferred to draw largely on their 
own imagination in composing the picture of what 
the human mind was in the beginning, and how it 
became what it is now. Others, in our own time, 
have looked among so-called modern savages for 
information on the primitive state of human thought.' 
Though from both quarters some light has been 
thrown on this extremely difficult subject, it is 
generally admitted by this time that neither process 
can lead to anything but a few more or less plausible 
guesses on the origin and progress of human thought, 
or on the problem bow man came to his senses, and 
to his reason, and to his language; how, in fact, 
man came to be man. 

The true archives in which alone the historical de- 
velopment of the human mind can be studied are the 
archives of language, and these archives reach in an 
uninterrupted line from our own Jatest thought to 
the first word that was ever uttered by our ancestors. 
It is here where the human mind has left us what 
may be called its true autobiography, if only we are 
able to decipher it. 

The problem which is thus placed before us is, in 
every respect, the counterpart of another 

: Growth of 
problem which has of late engaged the Mind ana 
attention of philosophers, I mean the eae of 
evolution of nature. And as the evolution ' 
of nature can be studied with any hope of success 
in those products only which nature herself has 
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left us, the evolution of mind also can be effectively 
studied in those products only which mind itself has 
left us. These mental products in their earliest form 
are always embodied in language, and it is in language, 
therefore, that we must study the problem of the 
origin, and of the successive stages in the growth of 
mind. The formation of general terms, of abstract 
notions, of propositions, and syllogisms, in fact all that 
we call the work of reason, must in future be studied 
in language, if in the science of thought we hope for 
the same results which have rewarded the labours of 
Darwin and of other careful students of the authentic 
records of nature. Every one of the numberless lan- 
guages which cover the earth is a stratum in the 
growth of thought that has to be explored. Every 
word is a specimen, a record of human thought, that 
has to be analysed and interpreted. 
I do not mean to say that these records can always 
__ be completely deciphered, or that there are 
+ Parallelism : : . 
between the DO gaps in the evolution of thought which 
Haye Mea for the present, at least, must be left as 
` they are. But the same applies to the 
evolution of nature also, and yet it does not dis- 
hearten its students. Here too there remain many 
riddles and many breaks, and yet the general convic- 
tion that there was a continuous progress in nature 
from the lowest to the highest point, is not shaken 
thereby. In studying these two developments, 
that of nature and that of mind, we start from the 
same principles, and we aim at the same results. We 
ought therefore to follow the same method. 
It is interesting to see how the parallelism of these 
Namartpa. two developments has been anticipated, 
vaguely, it is true, by the earliest philosophers of 
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India. Thus we read in the Aitareya-dranyaka 
Upanishad, I. 4, 7, ‘All this was undeveloped; it 
became developed by forms and names.’ We have 
only to substitute species, i.e. eidos, for forms, and 
we have here the recognition of that very parallelism 
which I have tried to illustrate: on the one side 
the development of objective nature by so-called 
species, on the other the development of subjective 
mind by names. 

But if we mean to treat the problem of the origin 
of reason in the same spirit in which the was man ever 
evolutionist treats the problem of the without lar- 
origin of nature, we must not shrink from guage? 
the question, whether there was a time .when lan- 
guage and, therefore, reason did not yet exist. Now, 
if our first tenet is right, if language and reagon are 
identical, or two names or two aspects only of one 
and the same thing, and if secondly we cannot doubt 
that language had an historical beginning, and re- 
presents the work of man carried on through many 
thousands of years, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that, before those many thousands of years, there was 
a time when the first stone of the great temple of 
language was laid, and that before that time man 
was without language, and therefore without reason. 

This sounds at first very alarming, but I see no 
escape from it. Other philosophers too, who reason 
fearlessly, have arrived at the same conclusion. 

Physiologists, for instance, on comparing the oldest 
human skulls that have lately been dis- he mental 
covered, have pointed out that some of tubercle. 
them are without the mental or genial tubercle. This 
mental or genial tubercle has nothing to do with 
mens or genius, at least, not directly, but its name 
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is derived from mentum, chin, or yévue or yeveras, chin. 
It is, in fact, a small bony projection or excrescence, 
in which the mpscle of the tongue is inserted. In the 
skull, discovered in 1866 in the cave of La Naulette, 
in Belgium, and described by Professor de Mortillet, 
that mental tubercle is absent. In place of it there is 
a hollow, as with monkeys. Therefore Professor de 
Mortillet argues : ‘Speech, or articulate language, is 
produced by movements of the tongue in certain 
ways. These movements are effected mainly by the 
action of the muscle inserted in the genial tubercle. 
The existence of this tubercle is therefore essential 
to the possession of language. Animals which have 
not the power of speech do not possess the genial 
tubercle. If, then, this tubercle is absent in the 
Naulette jawbone, it is because the man of Neander- 
thal, the “Chellean man,” was incapable of articulate 
speech 1.’ 

Philosophers, too, have arrived at the same conclu- 

Geigers SiOn, : Lazar Geiger, for instance, to whom 

answer. the philosophy of language owes so much, 
expresses lis conviction ‘that although, as fur as our 
observation reaches, man is always rational, yet he 
cannot always have been so.’ ‘ Reason,’ he says, ‘does 
not date from all eternity, but, like everything else 
on earth, it had an origin, a beginning in time. Like 
the species of living beings, reason did not spring 
jnto existence suddenly, finished and in all its per- 
fection, as it were by a kind of catastrophe, but it 
has had its own development. We have in language 
an inestimable and indispensable instrument for 
seeing this, nay, I believe that whatever plausible 


* See Horatio Hale, On the Origin of Languages, p. 31. 
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theories on the descent of man may have been started 
elsewhere, certainty and assurance can be obtained 
from language only.’ 

It seems impossible to break through this argu- 
ment, nor do I wish to refute it, though I shall try 
to show that it requires an important modification. 
To take reason as something given, ready at hand 
whenever we want to apply it to the brute material 
supplied by the senses, this view, still held by Kant 
and by most of what may be called the classics among 
philosophers, is no longer possible in an age which has 
learnt to look upon the very Alps as the slow accu- 
mulation of infinitesimal atoms, and upon the most 
highly organised animals as the descendants of a 
Moneres. 

We must be careful, however, not to be carried 
away by the philosophical fashion of the Difference 
day. When Geiger says that man was between ra- 

: tionalis and 
not always rational, he really means rationa- 
rationalis, but not rationabilis, and  Þilis. 
between these two the difference is immense?. The 
non-rational cannot become rational, as little as 
the non-sentient can become sentient. ‘How is it 





1 Kant made the same distinction long ago, when in his Prag- 
matische Anthropologie, p. 652, he wrote: ‘Man was not 
always an animal rationale, but only an animal rationabile; 
he became rational through his own exertion, aud chiefly through 
the two organs of his fashioning hand and his social language.’ 
Nay, Kant went even further, for he thinks it possible that ‘under 
the influence of great evolutions of nature a new epoch may still 
follow in which the Orang-Outang and the Chimpanzee might 
develop their organs of walking, grasping, and speaking into the 
structure of man, and might develop an organ for the use of the 
understanding which should gradually become more perfect through 
social culture.’ I do not understand such possibilities, and they 
hardly seem to lie within the sphere of practical philosophy. 
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possible,’ Noiré writes, ‘that from unconscious and non- 
sentient matter consciousness and sensation should 
shine forth, unless the inner quality, though in a dark 
and to us hardly perceptible manner, belonged before 
to those substances from which the first animal life, 
in its most elementary form, was developed! 2’ 

We are not concerned at present with the question 

of a possible transition from unconscious 

The true . e . 
meaning of and non-sentient to conscious and sentient 
qualitates matter (we saw that a Monon, in order 

occultae. . . 

to exist at all, must be self-conscious), but 
only with the development of a sentient into a 
rational being, or, as others would express it, from 
an animal into man. 

And here it may possibly be objected that the 
inner quality, of which Noiré speaks, is only a 
new nåme for those qualitates occultae which 
are the terror of modern philosophy. But because 
modern philosophy has shown that such terms as 
occult qualities, innate ideas, faculties and instincts 
have been subjected to much abuse, it does not 
follow that these terms, musty with the crust of 
long-accumulated misconceptions, should be thrown 
away altogether, like broken toys. Every one of 
these terms, if only carefully defined, has a legitimate 
meaning, and if people would but try to see through 
the veil of language, they would find that at no 
time have the thoughts conveyed by these terms 
exercised a more powerful sway than at present, 
when evolution and potential energy are the watch- 
words of the ruling philosophy. 

It “would really take away one of the most 
important instruments of thought, if we were not 


? Der Ursprung der Sprache, p. 193. 
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allowed to distinguish between what is possible and 
what is not, or as in our case, between what is not 
yet rational, and what never can be rational. The 
whole theory of development or evolution rests, or 
ought to rest on this distinction, for evolution means 
neither more nor less than the turning of occult 
into manifest qualities, of changing the possible into 
the real; but also, I should add, in distinguishing 
rigorously between the possible and the impossible. 
If we admit that man may at one time have been 
a mute animal, it does not follow that every mute 
animal may in time become man; it does not follow 
that language, in which we mean to study the 
development of mind, presupposes nothing but what 
we find at present in every ape. 

This point seems to me of so much importance in 
the present state of philosophic thought, Darwin's 
that I feel it incumbent on me to explain, eey of Evo- 

: ution, and 
as clearly and fully as possible, why, why I ditter 
though everything I have written has fronit. 
been in support of the theory of evolution, I have 
had to protest again and again against Darwin's 
interpretation of that theory. How a student of the 
Science of Language can be anything but an evolu- 
tionist, is to me utterly unintelligible. He has to 
deal with nothing but evolution from beginning to 
end. Latin becomes French before his very eyes, 
Saxon becomes English, Sanskrit Bengali. The 
Aryan languages as well as the Semitic point back 
each to their own types, which we see diversified 
in endless dialects and languages. It is the same 
wherever we approach the study of* any single 
language. We always find it changing or changed, 
and related to other languages, that is to say, like 
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them evolved from a common type. Long before 
Darwin made the theory of evolution so widely 
popular, that idea had completely dominated the 
Science of Language, and nowhere could Darwin and 
his friends have found a stronger support for their 
theory than in the works of comparative philo- 
logists. 

To speak of Darwin as the discoverer of evolution, 
has always seemed to me an insult to every student 
of philosophy, and I am glad to see that so honest 
an admirer and follower of Darwin’s as Professor 
Huxley should have entered his indignant protest 
against this popular delusion, In answer to Mr. 
Gladstone, who thought it necessary to lay great 
stress on the fact that Evolution in its highest form 
has not, been a thing heretofore unknown to history, 
to philosophy, or to theology, Professor Huxley 
writes ! :— 

‘Has any one ever disputed the contention thus 
solemnly enunciated that the doctrine of evolution 
was not invented the day before yesterday? Has 
any one ever dreamed of claiming it as a modern 
innovation? Is there any one so ignorant of the 
history of philosophy as to be unaware that it is 
one of the forms in which speculation embodied 
itself long before the time either of the Bishop of 
Hippo or of the Apostle of the Gentiles? Is Mr. 
Gladstone, of all people in the world, disposed to 
ignore the founders of Greek philosophy, to say 
nothing of Indian sages to whom evolution was 
a familiar notion ages before Paul of Tarsus was 
bom ?’ 


1 Nineteenth Century, Dec. 1885, p. 854. 
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I rejoice to hear this protest from Professor 
Huxley, but I think I could easily produce from the 
writings, not only of the busy makers of public 
opinion, but of philosophers by profession, passages 
in which Darwin is spoken of as the discoverer of 
evolution, very much as Newton is represented as 
a discoverer of the Law of Gravitation, and in which 
Greek philosophy, in fact all philosophy before the 
middle of the nineteenth century, is treated with 
ill-disguised contempt. 

No one seems to me to have judged Darwin's 
hypothesis more fairly than Mill in his minoa 
Logic. He neither indulges in exagger- Darwin. 
ated praise, nor does he fail to see the real merit of 
that careful observer and bold generaliser. ‘Mr. 
Darwin’s remarkable speculation on the Origin of 
Species is another unimpeachable example,’ he says, 
‘of a legitimate hypothesis. What he terms “natural 
selection,” is not only a vera causa, but one proved 
to be capable of producing effects of the same kind 
with those which the hypothesis ascribes to it: the 
question of possibility is entirely one of degree. It 
is unreasonable to accuse Mr. Darwin (as has been 
done) of violating the rules of Induction. The rules 
of Induction are concerned with the conditions of 
Proof. Mr. Darwin has never pretended that his 
doctrine was proved. He was not bound by the. 
rules of Induction, but by those of Hypothesis. And 
these last have seldom been more completely ful- 
filled. He has opened a path of inquiry full of 
promise, the results of which no one can foresee. And 
is it not a wonderful feat of scientific knowledge and 
ingenuity to have rendered so bold a suggestion, 
which the first impulse of every one was to reject 
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at once, admissible and discussable even as a con- 
jecture! 2’ 

I shared from the very first in the delight with 
which the long-neglected theory of evolution was 
welcomed again by English students in almost every 
branch of science, but I felt bound also from the very 
first to enter my decided protest against those who 
would not see that in the general process of evolu- 
tion, whether in nature or in mind, not all things, 
but certain things only, are possible. If evolution 
undertakes to teach that everything can become 
everything, it would take away with one hand what 
it has given us with the other, nay, it would destroy 
the scientific character of all our researches, whether 
in the realm of nature or in the realm of mind. I 
felt this so strongly that even at the risk of being 
misunderstood, I thought it right openly to express 
my dissent, and J still hold so firmly to the view 
which I expressed in my Lectures on Mr. Dar- 
win’s Philosophy of Language, delivered at 
the Royal Institution in 1873, that I give here once 
more the substance of my arguments, only leaving 
out what seems now of less importance, or what is 
no longer contested by those who formerly differed 
from me. 

As I said just now, I was brought up from my 
Twokindsof earliest youth in an intellectual atmo- 

Evolution. Sphere permeated by the ideas of develop- 
ment and historical growth, nay, I never doubted 
the theory of evolution such as I learnt it from 
the works of Kant, Herder, and Goethe. No- 
where again did I see that theory more clearly 


* Logie, iii. 14. 6. 
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confirmed than in my own special studies, in the 
Science of Language. But I also came to see, at 
a very early time, the dangers of that theory, as it 
was propounded in Germany in the beginning of 
this century by men such as Oken, Schelling and 
others, and I have always considered it a mere abuse 
of it, if its apostles went back to the Heraklitean 
doctrine of ravra pe? (all things are in flux), and 
ignored or denied the existence of any Broad Lines, 
or fixed steps or stages, if I may say so, in the 
evolution of nature as well as of mind. If there 
were no such lines or limits, it seems to me that the 
theory of evolution, instead of explaining the origin 
of species, would necessarily lead to a denial of all 
species, nay, it would consign the very concept of 
species, as well as of genus, to the limbo of mythology. 
This has been well expressed by Lotze. ‘W8 cannot 
but remember, he writes, ‘though happily as an 
error which we have outgrown, the wild caprice 
with which not long ago people would derive a word 
in one language from any casual word in another, 
and call it etymology; at the present day people 
need to be warned against proceeding in a similar way 
to satisfy the newly awakened desire to conceive all 
the various kinds of organic beings as evolved from 
one other, all fixed specific differences being done 
away 1. 

The theory of evolution to which I hold, and 
which seems to me confirmed more and more by 
every discovery that has lately been made in the 
growth of nature and in the growth of the human 
mind as represented in language is this, that evolu- 


? Logic, English Transl. p. 186. 
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tion in both starts from distinct beginnings, and leads 
to distinct ends. Ex aliquo fit aliquid. 

I therefore deny in the growth of language what 
Mr. Darwin himself, differing thereby from most 
Darwinians, denies in the growth of nature, namely 
one uniform beginning for all and everything—in 
other words, one primordial cell for all organic 
beings, one primordial root for all words. 

From this admission of different beginnings it 
follows that each living cell can only become what, 
according to different philosophical points of view, 
it was fit or meant or willing to become, and that 
after it has fulfilled this purpose, it remains fixed 
and does not go beyond. This explains what I call 
the Broad Lines in nature, which alone enable us to 
know and understand nature, and to recognise in her 
a well-ordered kosmos, and not a mere mass of changes 
and chances. It also follows from this that no living 
being and no class of living beings should be derived 
from any other, if they possess a single property 
which their supposed ancestor does not possess, either 
actually or potentially. 

So far I agree with Darwin in principle. I differ 
from him, however, when we come to the question 
of the descent of man from some unknown animal 
ancestor, because I look upon language as a property 
of man of which no trace, whether actual or potential, 
has ever been found in any other animal. I therefore 
contend, that Darwinians, if true to the principles 
enunciated by Darwin himself, ought to accept the 
conclusion that man cannot be descended from any 
other animal, provided always that I can establish 
my premise that language is really a proprium of 
man and of man only. 
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When we speak of genera, species, and indi- 
viduals, let us remember what is really Individuals, 
` e Species, 
given us, and what is our own workman- Genera 

ship in these names. 

What is given us are individuals; genus and 
species are both of our own making, they are our 
concepts. 

And here it is important to observe that the 
meaning of these technical terms was originally far 
more just and natural than what it has become since 
in the hands of later philosophers. We now call ‘a 
class which is divided into two or smaller ones, 
the genus, and the smaller ones into which it is 
divided, the species! But the early thinkers who 
wanted and invented these terms meant by genus 
or kind a class of individuals held together by com- 
munity of origin or birth, by species .a class of in- 
dividuals held together by similarity of form only 
(cidos). With that primitive nomenclature it might 
well happen'that the species was larger than the 
genus, for a species, such as for instance a herd of 
cattle, consisting of oxen, sheep, and goats, might com- 
prise several true genera, namely oxen, sheep, and 
goats. I mention this in order to show that classifica- 
tion both by genus and by species is our work and 
founded on our observation ; in the case of genus, 
on the observation of a common birth, in the case of 
species, on the observation of a common form. The 
most modest form in which the whole question of the 
origin of species can be expressed is that adopted by 
Mill?, ‘By the naturalist, organised beings are not 
usually said to be of different species, if it is supposed 
that they have descended from the same stock.’ 


1 Mill, Logie, i. 7; Jevons, Logic, par. 37. 2? Logic, i. 7. 4. 
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Something, no doubt, must be given us, something 

Knowledge by which we can observe and afterwards 
imposibie arrange, and it may well be argued that, 
Individuals unless there were both uniformity and 
and Genera, variety to be observed in nature, the 
whole nature of our mind too would be different. If 
there were, for instance, no diversity in the objects 
of experience, and they were all like so many coins 
or counters, one undistinguishable from the other, we 
might possibly count, but what we now call thought 
would be impossible. We should be mere mathema- 
ticians. If, on the contrary, there were nothing but 
diversity in the objects of experience, and they were 
all so many monsters, sharing no single property in 
common, again we might possibly stare and wonder, 
but real thought would be impossible. 

Our very thought therefore is based on what the 
Theterm ancients called kind and form, i. e. com- 
Speciestobe munity of origin and similarity of form, or 
dsarded on what we now call genealogical and 

morphological classification. I cannot help think- 
ing, that much confusion of thought would be avoided 
if in all discussions on nature or on mind the term 
species were for the future altogether discarded. We 
have genus or kind, which has a definite meaning, 
namely a class of beings which have a common 
ancestor and produce offspring like themselves. 
Varieties observed in each genus should be called 
varieties, instead of species, while large classes of 
genera, such as aquatic, terrestrial, and aerial animals, 
might be called kingdoms or realms of nature, a 
name which would say nothing about their possible 
common origin, but only predicate their being in- 
cluded within the same limits or frontiers. Even for 
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logical purposes I believe that sub-genus would be 
far better than species. 

Let us now see what we mean by an individual, 
for it is here that the whole secret of hem. 
evolution lies. Hach individual, if it dividual 
belongs to a natural genus, shares its birth and all 
that follows from it in common with other indi- 
viduals of the same genus. But in order to be an 
individual, it must also, however minutely, differ 
from all other members of the same genus. No sheep 
is exactly like all other sheep, no leaf exactly like all 
other leaves. 

Each individual, therefore, in order to be an indi- 
vidual, possesses by necessity certain generic and 
certain individual qualities, and in this necessity, or at 
all events in this reality; lies the true secret of what 
we call variation and, in the end, of evolution. 

It follows from this, and this is a point of the 
greatest importance, that variation can never be 
carried so far as to amount to a total obliteration of 
generic by individual qualities. If this were to 
happen, the individual would cease to be the indi- 
vidual of his genus, it would become the individual 
of another genus, or a mere straggler. 

This brings us back to the old doctrine that true 
genera must be tested by descent and 
propagation, and this was no doubt the 
view which the old framers of our words and 
thoughts took. All that was born of sheep was called 
sheep, all that was born of man was called man. 
There might be different varieties, such as black 
sheep and white sheep, or black men and white men ; 
but as long as the black and white individuals could 
have offspring together, the black and white were 

H 
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conceived as ‘sorts of the same kind,’ To call them 
species has been the cause of endless confusion. 

Here, however, we must again carefully distinguish 

oe between two theories which have divided 

Chance. the world from the earliest to the present 
time. 

Some philosophers hold that in the beginning 
there was Chaos, or, as we should say, the possibility 
of everything, and that out of this, certain realities 
were evolved. 

Others, speaking more or less mythologically, admit 
either a great primeval ancestor, begetting every- 
thing out of himself, or a personal creator who made 
everything out of given materials or out of nothing. 

Those who admit a personal ancestor or creator, 
generally ascribe to him the work of dividing all 
that exists by those Broad Lines which keep indi- 
viduals of one kind separate from individuals of 
another. Whatever there is of rhyme or reason in 
the world is naturally referred to that first source. 

Those on the contrary who begin with a given 
Chaos ascribe its change into a well-ordered Kosmos 
to an inherent fitness, or to what of late bas been 
called by a number of names, such as Natural Selec- 
tion, Survival of the Fittest, ete. Empedokles already 
used a very similar expression when he remarked 
that what is fit will always preponderate, because it 
is in the nature of the fit to preserve itself, whereas 
the unfit has vanished long ago}. 

The fact is that everybody who has eyes to see, 
sees some kind of order, purpose, or reason in nature, 
and tries to account for it either mythologically or 
philosophically. The mythological explanation is 


} Lange, Geschichte des Materiali:mus, vol. i. p. 23. 
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easy enough, a rational creator produced a rational 
world. The philosophical explanation declines a 
creator, but finds it in consequence extremely diffi- 
cult to frame any expression for what has caused 
order and purpose in nature. The foundation of all 
order in nature consists in what we call genera, and 
sub-genera (often called species), and the first 
question which philosophers have tried to answer has 
always been, whence the origin of species, whence 
those Broad Lines of demarcation which keep indi- 
viduals of one genus or species separate from those 
of another, if only by their inability to maintain 
themselves or to produce offspring except within the 
barriers of their own kind? Even if we imagined 
that in earlier periods different genera were not so 
completely separated as they: are now, and that 
even fishes, reptiles, mammals, and birds, which can 
no longer beget offspring with one another, may 
nevertheless have descended from common parents, 
and in the end from one common seed, the question 
would still remain the same, How did these genera 
branch off from one common stem, and how did they 
afterwards maintain themselves for ever as separate 
from each other? We can imagine with some effort 
a tree one branch of which should bear plums, 
another apples, another pears. But the fact would 
remain nevertheless that, as soon as they are ripe, 
plums would produce plum-seed, and plum-seed 
would grow into plum-trees; apples would produce 
apple-seed, and apple-seed would grow into apple. 
trees; pears would produce pear-seed, and pear-seed 
would grow into pear-trees, - 

How is this to be explained ? 

Darwin, like Empedokles, imagined that the ‘Sur- 

H 2 
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vival of the Fittest,’ ‘Natural Selection,’ ‘ Influence 
of Environment, and some other such names or 
powers would explain all that has to be explained ; 
but if we examine every one of these terms more 
closely, we shall find indeed that they explain a great 
deal, but at the same time that they presuppose 
a great deal. We are not to speak of a rational 
creator, nor even of some primordial Nous or reason 
or will. But what does ‘Natural Selection’ mean? 
If we divest it of its metaphorical disguise, we find 
that Selection presupposes distinction and judgment, 
and therefore, unless all is chance, Natural Selection 
presupposes some kind of reason. ‘Survival of the 
Fittest’ again is sheer tautology, and simply returns 
us our question in the shape of an answer. We ask, 
Who 3s fit to survive ? and we are answered, He who 
is very fit or the fittest. Lastly, if we ask whether 
that fitness comes from within or from without, we 
are referred to the ‘Influence of Environment,’ as if 
nature was not a whole, and the surroundings or cir- 
cumstances in which each individual moves as much 
a part of nature and nature’s plan as each individual, 
each genus, and each species. 

I prefer to look upon those Broad Lines which 
Natoreim. distinguish genus from genus or kind 
possible with- from kind as part and parcel of the 
ont Genera hole plan of nature. I am quite aware 
of the immense advantages which the theory of 
a rational creator or even of a great primeval 
ancestor, some kind of Hiranyagarbha, possesses. 
over al] other theories, nor am I frightened by 
the many anthropomorphic disguises which it is apt 
to assume. But I consider it wisest to refrain from 
expressing any opinion on the problem of the begin- 
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ning of-all things. In this respect I follow the early 
Buddhists, who forbad all speculations on that point 
as irreverent, if not irrational. However, whatever 
opinion different people may feel inclined to adopt, 
one fact is certain that, as soon as we know anything 
of nature, we find that genera and sub-genera 
exist, that nature and genera are in fact insepar- 
able. Whatever variability and pliancy we may 
ascribe to creatures belonging to the unknown ages 
of our globe, as soon as we know anything of that 
globe, and its inhabitants, we find them divided into 
plants and animals, and both again into a number 
of classes and varieties. Variation, which is but 
another name for what constitutes the essence of 
every individual, may account for varieties, but that 
process cannot be carried on ad infinitum, but 
only. ad finitum, that is to say, varieties ‘cannot 
transcend the limits of the genus without ceasing 
to be what they are, or what they are meant to 
be, without losing, so to say, their raison d’étre. 

I know it is this ‘meant to be’ which rouses at 
once the ire and suspicion of certain philosophers. As 
soon as they hear such words as ‘meant to be,’ or ‘pre- 
meditated,’ they smell the First Chapter of Genesis, 
they are frightened by the sight of the great Architect 
who made the world as a man makes a machine. 

Is it really necessary to say again and again 
what the Buddhists have said so often and Mythological 
well, that the art of creation is perfectly Language 
. ° : inevitable. 
inconceivable to any human understanding, 
and that if we speak of it at all, we can only do 
so anthropomorphically or mythologically? But 
because we know this, and because we surrender that 
mythological language to those who were or who are 
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incapable of any other, does it follow that we must 
surrender at the same time all that was meant by 
it? The theory of a personal creator was meant 
to exclude the idea of mere chance, and it is the 
same idea which I wish to exclude when I speak 
of the Broad Lines of nature as meant or premedi- 
tated. There is no part of nature without these 
lines, nay, without them nature would cease to be 
nature: it would bechaos. Minerals, from the oldest 
to the newest, crystallise, but once crystallised, they 
cease to develop. Elements do not combine in- 
differently. If they did, there would be no fixed 
kinds of bodies, Salts and stones and ores would 
approach to and graduate into each other by insensible 
degrees, and all would be confusion and indefinite- 
ness. The colours of the rainbow, however close 
to eagh other, can be distinguished ; the notes of 
the musical scale do not produce harmony unless 
they are kept distinct by the number of their vibra- 
tions. Water boils and freezes under well-defined 
conditions. There is order and beauty in the firma- 
ment, in the movements of the stars, in the revolu- 
tions of the earth, in the returns of the seasons, in 
the succession of day and night. All this together 
inspires me with a trust or faith—I shall not call 
it more—that all around us has been ordered, or is 
meant and premeditated. And if with tbis faith, 
the best faith in the world, we look upon all living 
things, whether plants or animals, we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that all is here casual and chaotic, 
that a plant was not meant to be a plant, but may 
transgress its limits and become an animal; that 


1 See Whewell, as quoted by Mill, Logic, ii. 5. 6. 
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fishes, reptiles, mammals, and birds are mere lusus 
naturae, that may come and go; and that though at 
present plants and animals cannot produce offspring 
together, it is quite conceivable that they may have 
done so in prehistoric times and may do so again. 

It may be said that these Broad Lines of which 
I have been speaking are purely subjec- 4, Brosa 
tive, that we, not nature, distinguish Lines of 
yellow from green, that we, not nature, panne 
distinguish high from low notes. This is true in 
one sense, namely in so far as the whole of nature 
exists for us only as it is conceived by us. But, 
on the other hand, we can only conceive what 
is conceivable and can distinguish only what is dis- 
tinguishable, and when we apply to our conception 
of genera that old test of a descent from common 
parents, it must become clear that this generic con- 
cept of things is not entirely subjective, though, like 
all our knowledge, it rests on subjective perception 
and observation. 

I follow Darwin with all my heart when he shows 
how many varieties have without any ne- mhe Smalier 
cessity been raised to the rank of species Lines of 
or genera; I admire his great sagacity in Tate- 
observing the influence which artificial selection, and 
likewise what he calls natural selection, can exercise 
in producing variation and making it more or less per- 
manent. Even if he, or rather some of his followers, 
should maintain that the actual genera which we see 
in nature, from the days before or immediately after 
the creation, have all proceeded from one primordial 
Moneres, I can conceive such a theory, provided that 
we admit a power of differentiation in that primordial 
germ itself. But I confess I admire most what has 
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been called Darwin's inconsistency, but what seems 
to me more than anything else to prove his scien- 
tific conscientiousness, his admitting, not one, but 
a number of progenitors for the great genera of 
nature. 

Now that Darwin is no longer among us, it becomes 
How Darwin all the more incumbent on us to distinguish 
denton carefully between what he really taught, 

winian. and what has been taught under his name 
by some of his followers. 

First of all, then, Darwin remained to the end an 
upholder of the principle of Polygony, as opposed 
to Monogony. According to him there was not in the 
beginning one primeval cell which in time developed 
into every living thing, but ‘four or five pro- 
genitors for the animal, and an equal or lesser 

number for the vegetable kingdom" ‘ Analogy,’ 
he continues, ‘ would lead us one step further, namely, 
to a belief that all animals and plants are descended 
from some one prototype. But analogy may be a 
deceitful guide.’ ‘Nevertheless, all living things 
have much in common, in their chemical composition, 
their germinal vesicles, their cellular structure, and 
their laws of growth and reproduction. We see this 
even in so trifling a circumstance as that the same 
poison often similarly affects plants and animals, 
or that the poison secreted by the gad-fly produces 
monstrous growths on the wild rose -and the oak- 
tree. Therefore I should infer from analogy that 


1 Origin of Species, first edition, p. 484. Agassiz maintained 
that in the animal kingdom the possibilities of economical construc- 
tion are exhausted in the four grand divisions—the Radiate, the 
Moluscan, the Articulate, and the Vertebrate. See Methods of 
Study in Natural History, p. 36. 
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probably all the organic beings which have ever 
lived on this earth have descended: from some one 
primordia] form, into which life was first breathed.’ 

This is all very carefully worded, yet Darwin was 
not satisfied, and in later editions he has considerably 
modified this very paragraph. The later omission 
(sixth edition, p. 423) of the words ‘into which life 
was first breathed’ has been much remarked upon, 
as indicating on Darwin’s part a surrender of a belief 
in some extra-natural powers. But if Darwin had 
really meant to surrender that belief, he would never 
have written the following words': ‘I see no good 
reason why the views given in this volume should 
shock the religious feelings of any one.... A cele- 
brated author and divine has written to me that 
he has gradually learnt to see that it is just us 
noble a conception of the Deity to believe that He 
created a few original forms capable of self-develop- 
ment into other and needful forms, as to believe that 
He organised a fresh act of creation to supply the 
voids caused by the action of His laws.’ 

On this point I should feel inclined to go much 
further than Darwin. It seems to me that the 
question is not whether one conception of the Deity 
is more noble than another (how can even a cele- 
brated author and divine decide that?), but simply 
whether in our conception of creation or develop- 
ment we are forced to admit any extra-natural 
influence or not. And if I interpret Darwin’s words 
rightly, he seems to me one of those who admit, nay, 
who postulate the existence of some such extra- 
natural cause, however much he may shrink from 





1 Origin of Species, sixth edition, p. 421. 
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asserting anything regarding the mode of operation. 
Darwin's books require to be read carefully, and from 
edition to edition. Let us look at the last words of 
his great work on the ‘Origin of Species, which no 
one would suppose to have been written at random. 
‘There is a grandeur, he writes, ‘in this view of 
life with its several powers, having been originally 
breathed [by the Creator] into a few forms or into 
one; and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling 
on according to the fixed law of gravity, from so 
simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful and 
most wonderful have been, and are being evolved.’ 

In this passage the words ‘by the Creator’ were 
absent in the first edition, and were added in the 
later editions. Surely they were added with a pur- 
pose. And what could have been this purpose except 
to define his position as one of those who, however 
far their researches and speculations may lead them, 
fee] and recognise that there is always a Beyond, 
whatever name we call it, a something that, even 
if we call it by no name, is yet for ever present and 
irresistible. 

Why do so many who express the highest admira- 
tion for Darwin, ignore this and similar passages ? 
How, for instance, can Haeckel call himself a Dar- 
winian and yet maintain, as he does, that in the 
present state of physiological language, the idea of 
a Creator, a Maker, a Life-giver has become entirely 
unscientific; that the admission of one primordial 
form is sufficient, and that the first primordial form 
was a Moneres, produced by self-generation ? 

It is not my object here to pronounce any opinion 
on the philosophical value of these different views 
of the Universe. Jam not frightened by Haeckel’s 
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views, for the same views have been defended from 
the very beginning of philosophic thought by argu- 
ments perhaps more powerful than any adduced by 
recent philosophers. I am quite willing to admit 
that the idea ofa creator, even in its least mytho- 
logical form, causes far more difficulties than it 
removes. But what I care for is historical accuracy, 
and I cannot bear the misleading statements accord- 
ing to which two systems of thought, so diametrically 
opposed on the most momentous question as Darwin’s 
and Haeckel’s, are allowed to pass under the name 
of Darwinism'. If Darwin, later in life, said, ‘I 
think that generally (and more and more as I grow 
older), but not always, an agnostic would be the 
most correct description of my state of mind,’ who, 
as he grows older and older, would not heartily join in 
these words? Surely the more we learn what know- 
ledge really means, the more we feel that agnosticism, 
in the true sense of the word, is the only possible, 
the only reverent, and I may add, the only Christian 
position, which the human mind can occupy before 
the Unknown and the Unknowable. 

And here I may add at once that the theory 
of the development of all living organic  myansition 
beings from inorganic matter is likewise frominorganic 
Darwinian rather than Darwins. No tas% 
doubt a discovery which would enable us to un- 
derstand the origin of life, the change of inor- 
ganic into organic matter, would form the strongest 
foundation of the theory of development, and 
no one would have welcomed it more readily than 
Darwin, if he could have conceived it as possible 


1 See, however, P. F. Underwood, in the ‘ Index,’ Aug. 12, 1886. 
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in the present state of our knowledge. But while 
Darwin abstained, those who call themselves Dar- 
winian have shown what they themselves seem to 
consider far greater scientific courage. When Dr. 
Martineau ventured to point out the existence of a 
chasm between the living and not-living as a fatal 
difficulty in the way of the general doctrine of evolu- 
tion, he was severely taken to task by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Now I admit that the word ‘fatal’ might 
have been omitted, at least if it was meant to convey 
the meaning of irremovable. Whether that difficulty 
is irremovable or not, none of us knows. But Mr. 
Herbert Spencer would not be satisfied with this. 
‘Here again,’ be exclaims, ‘our ignorance is em- 
ployed to play the part of knowledge. The fact that 
we do not know distinctly how an alleged transition 
has taken place, is transformed into, the fact that no 
transition has taken place? Can this be called 
argument? Why allege a transition? It is not in 
alleging such a transition that we raise our ignorance 
to the rank of knowledge? And if we do not know 
distinctly how even such a merely alleged transition 
has taken place, to say that it is possible means 
really nothing, unless we mean by possible no more 
than what is vaguely conceivable. 

But what follows in Mr. H. Spencer's reply to Dr. 
Martineau is even worse. ‘Merely noting this,’ he 
continues, ‘I go on to remark that scientific discovery 
is day by day narrowing the chasm (between the non- 
living and the living). Not many years since it was 
held as certain that chemical compounds distinguished 
as organic could not be formed artificially. Chemists 
have discovered the art of building them up from the 
simpler to the more complex, and do not doubt that 
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they will eventually produce the more complex. 
Moreover, the phenomena attending isomeric change 
give a clue to those movements which are the only 
indications we have of life in its lowest forms. In 
various colloidal substances, including the albume- 
noid, isomeric change is accompanied by contraction 
or expansion, and consequent motion; and in such 
primordial types as the Protogenes of Haeckel, 
which do not differ in appearance from minute 
portions of albumen, the observed motions are com- 
prehensible as accompanying isomeric changes, caused 
by variations in surrounding physical actions. The 
probability of this interpretation will be seen on 
remembering the evidence we have, that in the 
higher organisms the functions are essentially effected 
by isomeric changes from one to another of the 
multitudinous forms which protein assumes.’ 

This is no doubt very able pleading on the part 
of an advocate, but I cannot help adding, it seems to 
me the very pleading most detrimental to the dis- 
covery of truth. How can it be said that the chasm 
between inorganic and organic bodies is narrowed 
because certain substances have lately been built up 
in the laboratory which are not organic substances 
themselves, but simply secretions of organic bodies ? 
The question was not, whether we can imitate some of 
the productions turned out of the laboratory of a 
living body, but whether we can build up such a 
living organic body out of dead and inorganic matter. 
But I should be satisfied with much less. If I give 
Mr. Spencer carbonic acid and water, will he make 
starch out of them? Again, unless Mr. Spencer is 
prepared to maintain that life is nothing but isomeric 
change, the mere fact that there is an apparent simi- 
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larity between the movements of the lowest of living 
bodies and the expansion and contraction produced 
in not-living substances by isomeric change, carries 
very little weight indeed. Even though the move- 
ments of the once famous Protogenes Haeckelii 
were in appearance the same as those produced 
in chemical substances by isomeric change, no one 
knows better than Mr. Spencer that life is not 
merely movement, but that it involves assimilation, 
oxidation, and reproduction, if only reproduction by 
fission. Every chemist will tell him that no one has 
yet succeeded in producing albumen, much less a 
moneres, and till that is done Dr. Martineau has 
surely as much right to protest against the hypo- 
thetical admission of a transition from no life into life 
as Mr.. Spencer would have to protest against the 
assertion that such a transition is altogether incon- 
ceivable. Life may hereafter be discovered to be the 
result of a chemical combination? of given substances, 
a peculiar mode of force, dependent on ascertainable 
conditions, and analogous to heat and electricity. 
Why not? But for the present it seems to me a 
violation of the fundamental laws of scientific reason- 
ing to use such an hypothesis as a real explanation of 
the problem of life. That problem is as dark to us 
as it was to Vasishtha, Zoroaster, or Moses, and I do 
not see that Mr. Spencer has thrown any new light 
on it. Darwin kept clear from all these vain 
imaginings, from the Urschleim, from self-genera- 
tion, from the one primordial cell and all the rest, and 
expressed his conviction that in the present state of 
our knowledge we cannot bridge over certain chasms 


? Strauss, Alter und Neuer Glaube. p. 171. 
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which divide not only the inorganic from the organic 
world, but even certain great divisions in the organic 
world from each other. Darwin himself deals no 
doubt often in hypothesis, but never, or very seldom, 
in mere surmises ; and nothing, I believe, has done so 
much harm to the steady progress of the work which 
Darwin began so well as the vague guesses by which 
some who call themselves his disciples have tried to 
improve their master’s work. 

Let us remember then that Darwin admitted 
different beginnings. That is the im- Different 
portant point: the number of ancestors, Beginnings. 
whether large or small, is a matter of much lesser 
importance. These different beginnings he did not 
attempt to explain, nay he was willing to adopt a 
language which would be most widely intelligible, 
by saying that ‘life was breathed into these few 
forms by the Creator. What he meant was that 
the question of the origin of all things, and of 
living germs in particular, transcends the powers 
of human reason. Something must be granted us, or 
be taken for granted. Darwin requires the ancestors 
of the great genera of organic beings. These ances- 
tors, more or less in number, being granted, every- 
thing else becomes intelligible. Individuals, in order 
to be individuals, must vary, and that variation may 
lead in time to what we call varieties, what the 
ancients would have called more correctly «dy or 
species. But whatever name we call these bundles, 
they are bundles of our own making. The origin of 
species is in the mind of man. 

These varieties, however, could never transcend 
the broad lines of the genus to which they be- 
long. They may approach another genus very 
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closely, they may sometimes, even overlap on some 
Genusremaing points the limits of their own genug, as 

genus ~~ in the case of plants approachjng the 
type of animals. But these are rare and partial, 
exceptions which do not affect the fundamental priv- 
ciple. They are recognised irregularities which do. 
not interfere with the regularity of the whole plan of 
nature. Itis rather a gratuitous assumption that the 
barriers which separate genera and sub-genera 
must be impassable, in the sense that there should be 
no attempts made in nature to pass them. On the 
contrary, if there is a continuous growth, only in- 
terrupted for certain purposes from time to time or 
from stage to stage, we should be prepared for more 
or less abortive attempts to pass these barriers, and 
ought not to be surprised to meet, so to say, with 
stragglers on either side. We see this very clearly in 
hybridism. While the old rule remains that different 
genera are sterile, or that sterility indicates difference 
of genus, we know that this sterility shows itself often 
in the second or third generation only. We know 
that there are plants which approach the animal 
kingdom, and that there are animals in several re- 
spects even superior to man. But all this does not do 
away with the systematic order of nature, on the 
contrary it seems to me rather to confirm it'. The 
waves beating against the shore do not prove that 
there is no shore-line. 

Whatever the origin of genera, or of the generators 
of genera may have been—and I hold this point to 
be beyond all human comprehension and am willing 
to bear with almost any religious or mythological 
phraseology— if once a genus has been rightly recog- 


1 See Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences, ii. 120. 
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nised as’ such," it seems to me selfcontradictory to 
admit that it could ever give. rigé to another genus. 
Somethiag that is neither plant nor animal may 
possibly be conceived to’ develop into a plant or into 
an animal, hut once a plant and it will only produce 
plants; bnce an animal and it will only produce 
animals, Nay, Igo a step further, and say, Once a 
sheep always a sheep, once an ape always an ape, 
once a man always a man. I can conceive that 
before the beginning of all things, there was a being 
which was as yet neither ape nor man, and such a 
being may be supposed to have been developed into 
an ape and into a man. But what seems to me 
simply irrational, is to look for a fossil ape as the 
father of a fossil man, and here I think I differ, not 
only from Darwinians, but from Darwin himself. 

The following passage which I copied from an 
article of Huxley’s, though I cannot now find the 
reference to it, seems to me in full agreement with 
most of the views which I have tried to maintain for 
along time. IfI am wrong, he will correct me. 

‘The exact place and power of natural selection 
remains to be seen. Few can doubt that, if not the 
whole cause, it is a very important factor in that 
operation, and that it must play a great part in the 
sorting out of varieties into those which are tran- 
sitory and those which are permanent. ... But the 
causes and conditions of variation have yet to be 
thoroughly explored, and the importance of natural 
selection will not be impaired, even if further en- 
quiries should prove that variability is definite, and 
is determined in certain directions rather than in 
others by conditions inherent in that which varies. 
It is quite conceivable that every species tends 
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to produce varieties of a limited number and 
kind, and that one effect of natural selection is to 
favour the development of some of them, while it 
opposes the development of others along their pre- 
determined line of modification.’ 

I have stated before that one genus may ap- 
Manand proach very near to another, just as one 
hane oea colour in the rainbow presses close on 
Language. another colour, one tone on another 

tone, being kept distinct by a very small difference 
in the number of vibrations only, and that neverthe- 
less that almost vanishing line between the two may 
be impassable. I do not for one moment venture to 
deny therefore that in the eyes of a physiologist a 
monkey may be so close to a man as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable ; but I do not think that this necessitates 
or warrants the admission of man’s equivocal descent 
from an ape. Before we could admit this, we must 
have complete evidence that whatever we find in man 
exists in the ape, either really or potentially. That 
man cannot have fertile offspring from any genus but 
his own, ought to have some weight, no doubt; but 
what in my opinion is of far greater weight, is indeed 
decisive, is the fact that man possesses something 
which no other genus possesses whether actually or 
potentially—namely language, which, as I tried to 
show, is only another name for reason. Even if it 
could be proved that man was originally a mere 
animal, it is clear that, though he began where the 
animal begins, he did not end where the animal ends ; 
and after all it is the réAos, it is what a being can 
become, not what it is at any given time, that 
constitutes its real character. 

And why should we create for ourselves unneces- 
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sary difficulties? Why should we look upon all 
variety as successive, when it may be quite as well 
collateral? That there is a successive or serial 
development in nature, that such development is 
occasionally arrested, that intermediate links are 
lost, that animals differing now as much as the 
spaniel and the greyhound have sprung from com- 
mon ancestors, all this has long been known. I have 
never doubted that the black, the brown, the yellow, 
and the white man were descended from common 
ancestors, though when I said so forty years ago I 
was seriously taken to task for holding what was 
then called so unscientific an opinion. Now all is 
changed, and what may be. called popular scientific 
opinion is decidedly in favour of one primitive pair 
of human parents, nay, it hankers for one primordial 
ancestor for all animals, and in the end for all organic 
beings. I do not see what we gain by this. If we 
can conceive one cell developing into an amoeba and 
no further, we can conceive another cell also, never 
resting at the stage of amoeba, but always passing on 
to the next stage, and resting there. . Another cell 
may never rest till it reaches the fourth stage, and so 
on till we come to cells which are not satisfied till 
they reach—to use the language of modern zoologists 
—the stages of Prosimia, half-ape, Menoceron, 
tailed ape, Anthropoid or gorilla, Pithecan- 
thropus or ape-man, and lastly of Anthropos or 
man. Why then should it be the settled or ready- 
made Pithecanthropus who became the father of 
the first man, though everywhere else in nature 
what has once become settled remains settled, or if it 
varies, it varies within definite limits only? Nature 
surely has more than one arrow in her quiver, and 
I2 
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when one has reached its goal, it need not be picked 
up in order to hit a higher mark. 

However, I am willing to go even a step further. 
Suppose that ‘the missing link’ had actually been 
found, and that all differences of form which divide 
man from ape were bridged over, would that help us 
to explain the origin of man? We should indeed 
have found a man-like ape, but we should still have an 
ape, incapable of language, that is, we should not have 
found the explanation of the origin of man. Only if 
we could produce a speaking ape, should we have ful- 
filled the conditions which our problem necessarily 
involves, and that has never been done, nay, for some 
reason or other, has never been attempted. 

I am willing to make a still greater concession. It 
has often been said that there is less difference be- 
tween the adult man and the ape than between the 
human embryo of one month and the eighteen-months 
old child ; and the question has been asked why, con- 
sidering that the mute embryo evolves the faculty of 
thinking and speaking, the whole race should not 
through long struggles have achieved the same re- 
sult. The question does not seem to me quite rightly 
put. All depends on what we mean by difference. No 
one would ask why, as there is less difference between 
an apricot and a peach than between a peach-bud 
and a peach-fruit, a peach-bud should never become 
an apricot. The real difficulty has been disguised by 
using difference in two senses, and by slipping in 
afterwards the word faculty. The mute embryo 
evolves the faculty of thinking and speaking, because 
it is there ; the ape does not, because it is not there. 

Darwinians seem to imagine that by deriving man 
from a full-grown ape they show more courage than 
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those who object to this theory. Far from it, It 
requires far greater intellectual courage to derive 
man from some undeveloped and hardly distinguish- 
able seed, as we do because we see it every day, than 
to take refuge behind an ape, who no doubt in ap- 
pearance has gone a long way towards reaching the 
level of man, yet has never been seen to reach it. 
But why take the ape for granted, and why not 
trace both ape and man back to those small germs 
which are to us quite indistinguishable, and which 
nevertheless, before our eyes, develop every day, the 
one into an ape, the other into a man. If the germ 
of a man never develops into an ape, nor the germ of 
an ape into a man, why should the full-grown ape 
have developed into a man? The fact, or the miracle, 
that an almost invisible seed develops into a man, we 
must believe, because we see it: why should we not 
be satistied with admitting the same fact, or the same 
miracle, in the beginning of all things? If one seed 
can grow into an ape and another into a man, why 
should the seed of the man have to be arrested at the 
station of the ape, before it can reach its final goal? 
I do not mean to say that it might not be so, but as 
we never see it, what difficulties do we escape by 
imagining it? Ido not use this as an argument, I 
only wish to repel the charge of intellectual cowardice, 
so often brought against those who decline to follow 
Darwin in his one-sided interpretation of evolution. 
It is impossible to put the case in too strong, in 
too extreme a form, if we want to find out its real 
meaning. 
Suppose that every man during the early years of 
his life was really to all intents and purposes a 
monkey,—perhaps he is,—yet the fact that after that 
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time some of these monkeys developed language or 
reason, while others remained without language aud 
reason through life, would in my opinion stamp the 
former as an independent genus. I cannot, I be- 
lieve, make greater concessions, and yet at the 
same time establish my own position on firmer 
ground. Language may seem a very small matter 
on which to establish a generic difference between 
man and animal, and yet those who know what lan- 
guage really is and what it implies will understand 
how broad and how deep a line of demarcation it 
draws between those who speak and those who do 
not’. Darwin says that man was originally as low 
as many a domesticated animal, it may be lower, and 
though he has now become what he is, he must be 
classed as an animal. By all means. Man is an 
animal in most senses of the word, but not in all. 
Man may have been mute for ages, if you like. We 
have no interest in abridging the processes through 
which he passed before he spoke, before he became 
what he is now. But considering the facts as they 
stare us in the face, would it not be more reasonable 
to say that man was originally as low as many a 
domesticated animal, it may be lower, but as he was 
capable of becoming what he is, he cannot be classed 
as an animal with all other animals 4 

And here is the really important point where I 

Theun- cannot help finding fault, again not so 
historical much with Darwin, as with some of his 
character of 4 : 
Evolutionist followers. Darwin himself was not a stu- 
Philosophy. dent of philosophy, in the usual sense 


1 T. H. Green, Works, vol. ii. p. 212. From the apparent absence 
of language among animals we infer that they have no need of it, 
because they do not convert mere feeling into a felt thing. 
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of the word, nor did he concern himself much 
about the question how the theory of evolytion, if 
once firmly established, might affect the problems 
which had been discussed by Plato and Aristotle, by 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. But those who have 
used Darwin's theory in support of their own philo- 
sophical views, and who have argued, not without 
some show of reason, that as man is the descendant 
of an animal, all that we call the human mind must 
be the outcome of the association of sensuous im- 
pressions, they at least ought to have remembered 
that in the history of philosophy this question has 
been argued once or twice before, and that the rulings 
of such judges as Locke and Hume, Berkeley and 
Kant, to mention the most recent only, may indeed 
be amended, but cannot be ignored. 

Our own special inquiries too would lose all pur- 
pose, for we should start from wrong premisses. We 
thought we had established the fact that language 
and thought are two sides of the same thing, are in- 
separable, and in one sense identical., We therefore 
felt justified in trying to study the development of 
thought in the development of language, and we 
naturally looked upon the beginning of rational 
thought as contemporaneous with the beginning of 
language, i. e. with roots. But we are now told that 
language has nothing to do with thought, because 
animals, though mute, perform all the mental opera- 
tions which we perform; and we are told further 
that penser c’est sentir, or, in stronger language, 
that thought is nothing but the decay of sensuous 
perception. It may be so, but if it is, it is not 
enough to state, that it is so, but it is incumbent on 
those who hold this opinion to answer those who 
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have proved that it is not so. The historical pro- 
gress of philosophy may be arrested, the stream of 
thought running on from Descartes to Kant may be 
turned back, but to ignore it is impossible, even for 
so great a man as Darwin undoubtedly was. 

If Darwin were right, if man were really either 
the lineal or lateral descendant of some lower animal, 
the question-discussed between Locke and Hume on 
one side and Berkeley and Kant on the other would 
indeed seem to be decided once for all. It is agreed 
that animals receive their knowledge through the 
senses only, and if man was developed from a lower 
animal, Kant and all who follow him would simply be 
out of court. 

But have the followers of Darwin no misgivings 
that possibly Kant’s conclusions may be so strong as 
to resist even the hypothesis of evolution, and that 
at all events they might be met by the retort that, 
if Kant’s analysis of human: mind ‘is right, Darwin 
and those who follow him would simply be out of 
court ? If no attempt had ever been made at answer- 
ing the arguments of the sensualistic school, there 
would be no harm in speaking once more of the mind 
of man as well as of the mind of animals as a tabula 
rasa, on which impressions are made which after- 
wards fade away, and thus develop spontaneously 
into concepts and general ideas. But when one 
remembers the splendid feats of arms in the truly 
historical battles of the world, that is, in the battles 
for truth, then to be simply told that all this is 
passé, that we now possess evidence which neither 
Descartes, nor Spinoza, nor Locke, nor Berkeley, 
nor Hume, nor Kant possessed, and which renders 
all their lucubrations superfluous ; that man being 
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the descendant of some lower animal, the develop- 
ment of the human mind out of the mind of lowet 
animals is a mere question of time, there seems to be 
some excuse for a little impatience. 

It is not for one moment maintained that, because 
Kant has proved that sensuous impressions do not 
suffice to explain all the workings of the human mind, 
the question of the possibility of a development of 
all human thought out of mere impressions is never 
to be mooted again. Far from it. Only, if it is to 
be mooted again, it should be done with a full ap- 
preciation of the labours of those who have come 
before us, it should be done in an historical spirit, 
otherwise philosophy will become a mere debating 
club, and lose all historical continuity which it has 
hitherto preserved from Thales to Kant. 

Of course, we were told that it is not to be the 
old battle over again, between arguments — pyouses for 
‘on the one side and arguments on the ignoring 
other, but that the fight is now to be A 
carried on with modern and irresistible weapons. 
The new philosophy priding itself, as, I believe, all 
philosophies have done, on its positive character, 
professes to despise the endless argumentations of 
the schools, and to appeal for evidence to matter of 
fact only. Our mind, whether consisting of material 
impressions or intellectual concepts, is now to be 
submitted to the dissecting knife and the microscope. 
We are shown the nervous tubes, afferent and 
efferent, through which the shocks from without 
pass on to the sensitive and motive cells; the com- 
missural tubes holding these cells together are laid 
bare before us, the exact place in the brain is pointed 
out where the messages from without are delivered, 
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and it seemed as if nothing were wanting but a 
Snore powerful lens to enable us to see with our own 
eyes how, in the workshop of the brain, as in a 
photographic apparatus, the pictures of the senses 
and the ideas of the intellect were being turned out 
in endless variety. 

And this was not all. The old stories about the 
reasoning of animals, so powerfully handled in the 
school of Hume, were brought out again. Innu- 
inerable anecdotes that had been told from the time 
of Aelian to the days of Reimarus were told once 
more, in order to show that the intellect of animals 
did not only match, but that in many cases it 
transcended the powers of the human intellect. As 
a fair specimen of what was written in Germany, 
a hundred years after Kant, I quote a passage from 
Professor Wundt's Lectures on the Soul of Men 
and Animals. ‘All intellectual differences,’ he says, 
‘are differences of degree only, not of kind!’ Here 
one would be very glad to have first of all an ex- 
planation of what, according to evolutionist philoso- 
plers, is the difference between a difference of degree 
and a difference of kind. However, the lecturer 
goes on. ‘Ifa butterfly,’ he says, ‘recognises a 
flower that is likely to yield honey, by its colour and 
smell, this is as much judgment based on syllogisms 
as if a scientific explorer discovers a general law from 
a series of facts given by experience. The only 
difference is that the syllogisms are here more accu- 
mulated and complicated, and therefore the results 
more comprehensive and perfect?’ One might in- 
deed have imagined oneself living again in the days 
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of La Mettrie!, who, after publishing his work, 
L’homme Machine (1748), followed it up- by an- 
other work, Les Animaux plus que machine 
(1750). 

I confess I see few facts brought forward by 
evolutionist philosophers which were unknown to 
Kant and which he did not discuss in answering the 
arguments of Locke and Hume. It is this strong 
position which Kant took against Locke and Hume 
which ought to have been examined and, if possible, 
destroyed by Darwin and his school, before they 
proclaimed their belief in the descent of man from 
an ape, of human reason from the tricks of an 
ape, and of human language from the cries of an 
ape. There are those who speak of Kant’s philo- 
sophy as cloudy German metaphysics, but I doubt 
whether philosophers who use such language have 
any idea of the real character and of the motive 
power of his philosophy. No one has dealt such 
heavy blows to what is meant by cloudy German 
metaphysics. No one has diawn so sharp a line 
between the knowable and the unknowable; no one, 
I believe, deserves at the present critical moment such 
careful study as Kant. I was glad indeed when I was 
told that my translation of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason was the best service I had ever rendered to 
England, but even now the number of real students 
of Kant’s philosophy seems very small indeed. When 
I watch the philosophical controversies in England 
and Germany, I feel very strongly how much might 
be gained on both sides by a more frequent exchange 
of thought. Philosophy was far more international 
in the days of Leibniz and Newton, and again in the 
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days of Hume and Kant, than it is now, when each 
country seems to go its own way. It is really pain- 
ful to read the sweeping condemnation of so-called 
German metaphysics, and still more to see a man 
like Kant lectured like a schoolboy, ʻ*and most fre- 
quently not from any difference on philosophical 
principles, but from sheer ignorance. One may differ 
from Kant, as one differs from Plato or Aristotle, 
from Berkeley and Hume, but those who know Kant’s 
writings, and the position which he holds in the 
historical development of philosophic thought, are 
not likely to speak of him without respect. 

The blame, however, does by no means attach to 
the English side only. There are many philosophers 
in German Universities who think that, since the 
days of Berkeley and Hume, England has ceased to 
be a great philosophic power, and who imagine they 
may safely ignore the work that has been achieved 
by the living representatives of British philosophy. 
I confess I almost shuddered when, in a work by an 
eminent German professor of Strassburg, I saw John 
Stuart Mill put down as an anti-diluvian philo- 
sopher, anti-diluvian, I suppose, in the sense of anti- 
Kantian. But this is not the language which any 
one would use who has really read Mill’s works, and 
I am afraid that this philosophic Chauvinism is 
really beginning to be mischievous. If nationality 
must still narrow our sympathies in other spheres 
of thought, surely philosophy ought to stand on a 
loftier pinnacle. 

The point we have now reached in our argument 
is this: We found that the constituent elements of 
thought were sensations, percepts,concepts, and names, 
and that these four,though distinguishable, were never 
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really separate from each other. We found, secondly, 
that the mere impressions of the senses would leave 
us simply in a confusion of sensation, and that the 
first real percept presupposed on our side receptive 
conditions, namely the forms of intuition, commonly 
called space and time, and the forms of our intellect, 
commonly called the categories. ' So far we followed 
Kant. Here, however, Kant left us, and it became 
our object to show what Kant had never shown, 
namely that, not only were percepts impossible 
without a conceptual interpretation, but that con- 
cepts likewise were impossible without names. 

Here was the position where we made bold to 
withstand the onset of the advocates of promiscuous 
evolution. We had, first of all, to make it clear to 
ourselves what was really meant by genus, species, 
and individuals, and we arrived at the conclusion 
that individualisation was the true cause of variation, 
and, within proper limits, of evolution. We then 
returned to our former position. We had to admit 
that as we know nothing, except by analogy, of the 
mind of animals, we could not with the weapons that 
Kant has placed in our hands, make head against 
the assertion that they might possess, for all we 
know, the same forms of sensuous intuition and the 
same categories of the understanding which we 
possess. Nothing therefore could have been said, 
from the purely philosophical point of view, against 
treating man as a mere variety of some other genus 
of animals. But if concepts are impossible without 
names, our position becomes very different. We 
have then a right to say that the whole genus man 
possesses something, namely language, of which no 
trace can be found even in the most highly developed 
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animal, and that therefore a genealogical descent of 
man from animal is an impossible assumption. In 
order, however, to make it quite safe for us to 
advance so far beyond Kant, it will be necessary to 
define, as shortly as possible, the position which he 
took and maintained in the philosophical warfare of 
the last century. This will be the object of our next 
chapter. After we have clearly seen why percepts, 
as Kant has shown, are impossible without concepts, 
we shall be better able to understand why concepts, 
and in fact all conceptual thought, is impossible 
without names, and why the first word may be 
called the first step in the intellectual evolution of 
the human race. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
ON KANT'S PHILOSOPHY. 


THE circumstances under which Kant wrote his 
Critique of Pure Reason show that  causesof 
his enormous success was due, not only Kant's 
to his own qualifications, great as they “""*" 
were, but to the fact that the tide of materialism 
was on the turn, that a reaction was slowly setting 
in in the minds of independent thinkers, and that 
he was but lending the most powerful expres- 
sion to the silent convictions of the world’s growing 
minority. Unless we keep this in view, the success 
of Kant’s philosophy would be almost inexplicable. 
He was a professor in a small university town of 
Eastern Prussia, he had never been out of his native 
province, never but once out of his native town, 
Königsberg. He began to lecture at Königsberg as 
a Privat-docent, in 1756, just a year before the 
beginning of the Seven Years’ War, where other 
questions rather, and not the possibility of synthetic 
judgments à priori, would seem to have interested 
the public mind of Germany. Kant worked on for 
sixteen years as an unpaid university lecturer. In 
1766 he took a librarianship which yielded him 
about £10 a year, and it was not till he was forty-six 
years of age (1770) that he succeeded in obtaining 
a professorship of Logic and Metaphysics with a 
salary of about £60 a year. He lectured indefatigably 
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on a great variety of subjects—on Mathematics, 
Physics, Logic, Metaphysics, Natural Law, Morals, 
Natural Religion, Physical Geography, and Anthro- 
pology. He enjoyed no doubt a high reputation in 
his own university, but not much more than many 
other professors in the numerous universities of 
Germany. His fame had certainly never spread 
beyond the academic order of his own country, when 
in the year 1781, at the age of fifty-seven, he pub- 
lished at Riga his Critik der reinen Vernunft, 
a work which in the onward stream’ of philosophic 
thought has stood, and will stand for ever, like the 
rocks of Niagara. There is nothing attractive in 
that book, nothing startling, far from it. It is badly 
written, in a heavy style, full of repetitions, all 
grey in grey, with hardly a single ray of light and 
sunshine from beginning toend. And yet that book 
soon became known all over Europe, at a time when 
literary intelligence travelled much more slowly 
than at present. Lectures were given in London 
on Kant’s new system. Even at Paris the Philo- 
sopler of Königsberg became an authority, and for 
the first time in the history of human thought, the 
philosophical phraseology of the age became German. 

Kant had spoken the word which the world was 
waiting for, and hence his sudden success. No 
philosopher has ever told, has ever taken and held 
his place in the history of philosophy whose specula- 
tions, however abstruse in appearance, however far 
removed at first sight from the interests of ordinary 
mortals, have not answered some deep yearning in 
the hearts of his fellow-men. What makes a philo- 
sopher great, or what makes him at all events really 
powerful, is what soldiers call his touch with the 
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main body of the great army advancing from truth 
-to truth, his perfect understanding of the human 
solicitudes of his age, his true sympathy with the 
historical progress of human thought. At the time 
of Kant’s great triumph the conclusions of Locke had 
remained unanswered for a long time, and seemed 
almost unanswerable. Berkeley's answer, though no 
one was able to refute it, seemed to convince no one. 
The world at large longed for a more intelligible 
reply. The problems which then disquieted riot only 
philosophers, but all to whom truth was a matter of 
real concern, were not indeed new problems, They 
were the old problems of the world, the questions of 
the possibility of absolute certainty in the evidence 
of the senses, of reason, or of faith ; the questions of 
the beginning and end of our existence, the question 
whether the Infinite is a shadow of a dream, or 
whether it is the substance of all we know. The 
same problems had exercised the sages of India, the 
thinkers of Greece, the students of Rome, the dreamers 
of Alexandria, the divines and scholars of the Middle 
Ages, the Realists and Nominalists, and again the 
followers of Locke and Hume, in their conflict with 
the followers of Descartes and Leibniz. But these 
old problems had in Kant’s time, as in our own, 
assumed a new form and influence. If, in spite of 
its ever-varying aspects, we may characterise the 
world-wide struggle by one word, as a struggle for 
the primacy between matter and mind, we can clearly 
see that in the middle of the last, as again in the 
middle of our own century, the materialistic view 
had gained the upper hand over the idealistic. 
Descartes, Malebranche, Leibniz, and Wolf might 
influence the opinions of hard-working students and 
K 
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independent thinkers, but their language was hardly 
understood by the busy world outside the lecture- 
rooms ; while the writings of Locke, and still more 
those of Hume and his French followers, penetrated 
alike into boudoirs and club-rooms. Never, perhaps, 
in the whole history of philosophy did the pendulum 
of philosophic thought swing so violently as in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, from one extreme 
to the other, from Locke to Berkeley ; never did 
pure spiritualism and pure materialism find such 
outspoken and uncompromising advocates as in the 
Bishop of Cloyne—who considered it the height of 
absurdity to imagine any object as existing without, 
or independent of, that which alone will produce an 
object, viz. the subject !—and the Librarian of the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, who looked upon 
the conception of a subjective mind as a mere illusion, 
founded on nothing but on that succession of sensa- 
tions to which we wrongly assign a sentient cause. 
But it is easy to see in the literature of the age, that 
of these two solutions of the riddle of mind and 
matter, tbat which explained the mind as the mere 
outcome of matter, as the result of the impressions 
made on the senses, was far more in harmony with 
the general taste of the age than that which looked 
upon matter as the mere outcome of the mind. The 
former was regarded by the world as clever, the latter 
almost as silly. 

That all-powerful, though most treacherous ally of 
philosophy, Common Sense, was stoutly opposed to 
Berkeley’s idealism, and that typical representative 
of Common Sense, Dr. Samuel Johnson, maintained 
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that he had only to strike his foot with characteristic 
force against a stone in order to convince the world 
that he had thoroughly refuted Berkeley and all 
idealists?. Voltaire, a less sincere believer in Com- 
mon Sense, joked about ten thousand cannon balls 
and ten thousand dead men being only ten thousand 
ideas ; while Dean Swift is accused of having com- 
mitted the sorry joke of keeping Bishop Berkeley, 
on a rainy day, waiting before his door, giving orders 
not to open it, because, he said, if his philosophy is 
true, he can as easily enter with the door shut as 
with the door open. Though at present philosophers 
are inclined to do more justice to Berkeley, yet they 
seldom speak of him without a suppressed smile, 
totally forgetting that the majority of real thinkers, 
nay, I should almost venture to say, the majority of 
mankind agree with Berkeley in looking upon the 
phenomenal or so-called real world as a mere mirage, 
as mere May 4, or illusion of the thinking Self. Mill 
forms an honourable exception. ‘ Thisshort and easy 
confutation, he writes?, ‘namely knocking a stick 
against the ground, overlooks the fact that, in 
denying matter, Berkeley did not deny anything to 
which our senses bear witness. . . . His scepticism 
related to the supposed substratum .. . the evi- 
dence of which is certainly not the evidence of the 
senses.’ 

In the last century the current of public opinion— 
and we know how powerful, how overwhelming that 
current can be at times—had been decidedly in favour 
of materialism, when Kant stood forth to stem and to 
turn the tide. He came so exactly in the nick of 
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time that one almost doubts whether the tide was 
turning, or whether he turned the tide. But what 
secures to Kant his position in the history of philo- 
sophy is that he brought the battle back to that 
point where alone it could be decided, that he took 
up the thread in the philosophical woof of mankind 
at the very point where it threatened to ravel and to 
break. He wrote the whole of his Critique of 
Pure Reason with constant reference to Berkeley 
and Hume; and what I think cannot be too severely 
blamed in modern philosophers is that, if they wish 
to go back to the position maintained by Hume or 
Locke, they should attempt to do it without taking 
into account the work achieved by Kant. To do 
this is to commit a philosophical anachronism, it is 
tantamount to removing the questions which now 
occupy us, from that historical stage on which alone 
they can be authoritatively decided to a mere de- 
bating club. 

It has sometimes been supposed that the rapid 
Was Kants SUCCESS of Kant'’s philosophy was due to 
philosophya its being a philosophy of compromise, 
compromise neither idealistic, like Berkeley’s, nor 
materialistic, like Humes. J look upon Kants 
philosophy, not as a compromise, but as a recon- 
ciliation of spiritualism and materialism, or rather of 
idealism and realism. But whatever view we may 
take of Kant, it is quite clear that, at the time when 
he wrote, neither Berkeley's nor Hume’s followers 
would have accepted his terms. It is true that Kant 
differed from the idealists in admitting that the raw 
material of our sensations and thoughts is given to 
us, that we accept it from without, not from within. 
So far the realistic school might claim him as their 
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own. But when Kant demonstrates that we are not 
merely passive recipients, that the conception of a 
purely passive recipient involves in fact an absurdity, 
that what is given us we accept on our own terms, 
these terms being the forms of our sensuous per- 
ception and the categories of our understanding, 
then the materialist would see that the ground under 
his feet was no longer safe, and that his new ally 
was more dangerous than his old enemy. 

Kant’s chief object in writing the Critique of 
Pure Reason was to determine, once for Kants chief 
all, the organs of our knowledge and their object. 
limits; and therefore, instead of criticising, as was 
then the fashion, the results of our knowledge, 
whether in religion, or in history, or in science, he 
boldly went to the root of the matter, and subjected 
Reason, pure and simple, to his searching analysis. 
In doing this he was certainly far more successful 
against Locke and Hume-than against Berkeley. To 
call the human mind, as they did, a tabula rasa was 
pure metaphor, it was mythology and nothing else. 
Tabula rasa means a tablet, smoothed and made 
ready to receive the impressions of the pencil (ypa- 
geiov). It makes very little difference whether the 
mind is called a tabula rasa or a mirror, or wax, or 
anything else that the French call impressionable. 
Nor does it help us much if, instead of impressions, 
we speak of sensations, or states of consciousness, or 
manifestations. The question is, how these states of 
consciousness come to be, whether ‘to know’ is an 
active or a passive verb, whether there is a knowing 
Monon, and what it is like. If we begin with states of 
consciousness as ultimate facts, no doubt Hume and 
his followers are unassailable. Nothing can be more 
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ingenious than the explanation of the process by 
which the primary impressions, by mere twisting 
and turning, develop at last into an intellect, the 
passive mirror growing into a conscious mind. The 
sensuous impressions, as they are succeeded by new 
impressions, are supposed to become fainter, and to 
settle down into what we call our memory. General 
ideas are explained as the inevitable result of re- 
peated sensuous impressions. For instance, if we see 
a green leaf, the green sea, and a green bird, the 
leaf, the sea, and the bird leave each but one im. 
pression, while the impression of the green colour 
is repeated three times, and becomes therefore deeper, 
more permanent, more general. Again, if we see the 
leaf of an oak tree, of a fig tree, of a rose tree, or 
of any other plant or shrub, the peculiar outline of 
exch ‘individual leaf is more or less obliterated, and 
there remains, we are told, the general impression 
of a leaf. In the same manner, out of innumerable 
impressions of various trees arises the general im- 
pression of tree, out of the impressions of trees, 
shrubs, and herbs, the general impression of plant, 
of vegetative species, and at last of substance, animate 
or inanimate. In this manner it was supposed that 
the whole furniture of the human mind could be ex- 
plained as the inevitable result of repeated sensuous 
impressions; and further, as these sensuous im- 
pressions, which make up the whole of what is called 
Mind, are received by animals as well as by 
men, it followed, as a matter of course, that the 
difference between the two was a difference of degree 
pnly, and that it was a mere question of time and 
circumstances for a man-like ape to develop into an 
ape-like man. 
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But what is that tabula rasa, which sounds so 
learned, and yeb is mere verbal jugglery? The Tabula 
Let us accept the metaphor that the mind = "#5. 
is like a smooth writing-tablet with nothing in it 
or on it, and what can be clearer even then, than 
that the impressions.made on it must be determined 
by the nature of such a tablet? Impressions made 
on wax are different from impressions made on sand 
or water, and impressions made on the human mind 
must likewise be determined by the nature of the 
recipient. We see therefore that the conditions 
under which each recipient is capable of receiving 
impressions, constitute at the same time the con- 
ditions or terms to which all impressions must submit, 
whether they be made on a tabula rasa, or on the 
human mind, or on anything else. l 

And here is the place where Kant broke thřough 
the phalanx of the sensualistic school. a. con. 
That without which no impressions on the ditions of 
human mind are possible or conceivable ¥™°iedse- 
constitutes, he would say, the transcendental side 
of our knowledge. What, according to Kant, is 
transcendental is generally identified with what 
some philosophers call à priori, others subjective. 
But this is true in a very limited sense only. Kant 
does not mean by transcendental what is merely 
biographically, i. e. in each individual, or even palae- 
ontologically, i.e. in the history of the whole race 
of man, à priori. The à priori in these two senses 
has to be discovered by experimental and historical 
psychology, and Kant would probably have no ob- 
jection whatever to any of the conclusions arrived 
at in this domain of research by the most advanced 
evolutionist. The à priori which Kant tries to 
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discover is a very different one, it is that which makes 
the two other 4 priori’s possible ; it is the ontologica. 
à prřori. Let all the irritations of the senses, let 
all the raw material of our sensuous perceptions be 
given, the fact of our not simply yielding to these 
inroads, but resisting them, accepting them, realising 
them, knowing them, all this shows a reacting and 
realising power in our mind. If anything is to be 
seen, or heard, or felt, or known by us, such as we 
are—and, I suppose, we are something—if all is not 
to end with disturbances of the retina, or vibrations 
of the tympanum, or ringing of the bells at the re- 
ceiving stations of the brain, then what is to be 
perceived by us must submit to the conditions of 
our perceiving, what is to be known by us must 
accept the conditions of our knowing. This point 
is of so much importance for the solution, or, at all 
events, for the right apprehension of the problem 
with which we have to deal, that we must examine 
Kant’s view on the origin and on the conditions of 
our knowledge a little more carefully. 
According to Kant, then, there are, first of all, 
Formeof WO fundamental or inevitable conditions 
Sensuous Of all sensuous manifestations, viz. Cpace 
Intuition. and Time. They are called by Kant 
pure intuitions, which means à priori forms to 
which all intuitions, if they are to become our 
intuitions, must submit. By no effort can we do 
away with these forms of phenomenal existence. 
If we are to become conscious of anything, whether 
we call it an impression, or a manifestation, or a 
phase, we must place all phenomena side by side, 
and at a distance from ourselves, i.e. in space; and 
we can accept and retain them only as following each 
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other in succession, i.e, in time.’ If we wanted to 
make it still clearer that Time and Space are sub- 
jective, or at all events determined by us, wè might 
say that there can be no There without a Here, 
there can be no Then without a Now, and’ both the 
Here and the Now depend on us as recipients, as 
measurers, as perceivers. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer brings three arguments 
against Kant’s view that Space and Time H, Spencer's 
are à priori forms of our sensuous intui- Pjections. ° 
tion. He says it is absolutely impossible to think that 
these forms of intuition belong to the ego, and not to 
the non-ego. Now Kant does not, according to the 
nature of his system, commit himself to any assertion 
that some such form may or may not belong to the 
non-ego, the Ding an sich ; he only maintains that 
we have no ‘means of knowing it. That Kant’s view 
is not altogether unthinkable, as Mr.Spencer imagines, 
is proved by Berkeley and most Idealists. 

Secondly, Mr. H. Spencer argues that if Space and 
Time are forms of thought, they can never be thought 
of, since it is impossible for anything to be at once 
the form of thought and the matter of thought. 
Here Mr. H. Spencer has evidently been misled by an 
imperfect translation of Kant. Kant never takes 
Space and Time as forms of thought. He carefully 
.guards against this view, and calls them ‘ reine Formen 
sinnlicher Anschauung’ (pure forms of sensuous 
intuition). But even if this distinction between 
thought and intuition, like all other distinctions, were 
eliminated by evolution, it has still to be proved that 
the forms of thought can never become the matter of 
thought. Would not this put an end to all philo- 
sophy, for it is surely one of the principal objects of 
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philosophy to make the forms of thought the matter 
of thought? 

Thirdly, Mr. Spencer maintains that some of our 
sense-perceptions, and more particularly that of hear- 
ing, are not necessarily local. This objection again 
seems to me to rest on a misunderstanding of Kant’s 
own words. Though it is true that we do not always 
know the exact place where sounds come from, we 
always know, even in the case of our ears ringing, 
that what we perceive is outside us, is somewhere, 
comes towards us; and that is all that Kant re- 
quires ?. 

But besides these fundamental forms of sensuous 
intuition, Space and Time, without which no sensuous 
perception is possible, Kant, by his analysis of Pure 
Reason, discovered other conditions of our knowledge, 
the so-called Categories of the Understanding. 
While the sensualistic school, beginning with the 
ordinary à priori of experience, looked upon these 
forms of thought as mere abstractions, the residue or 
shadow of repeated observations, Kant made it clear 
that without them no experience, not even the 
lowest, would be possible, and that therefore they 
could not themselves be acquired by experience. 
Grant, Le would say, that we have, we do not know 
how, the sensations of colour, sound, taste, smell, or 
touch. They are given, and we must accept them. 
But think of the enormous difference between a 


1 See T. H. Green, Works, vol. ii. p. 23. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
bas tried to defend his views on Kant in some articles in the 
Fortnightly Review. His defence, like all he writes, is no doubt 
very able, but I gladly leave it to real students of Kant’s works 
to judge for themselves whether Mr. H. Spencer has understood 
Kant rightly or not, 
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vibration and a sensation ; and again between a suc- 
cession or agglomeration of the sensations of yellow- 
ness, softness, sweetness, and roundness, and what we 
mean when we speak of an orange! The nerves may 
vibrate for ever—what would that be tous? The 
sensations might rush in for ever through the different 
gates of our senses ; the afferent nerves might deliver 
them to one central point, yet even then they would 
remain but so many excitations of nervous action, so 
many sensations, coming and going at pleasure, but 
they would never by themselves produce in us the 
perception of an object, a substance and its attributes, 
which we call an orange. The common-sense view of 
the matter is that we perceive all these sensations 
together as an orange, because the orange, as such, 
exists forsooth without us as something substantial, 
and the qualities of yellowness, softness, sweetness, 
and roundness are inherent in it as attributes. This 
is, no doubt, very unphilosophical, and ignores the 
positive fact that all that we have consists and can 
consist of sensations and phases of consciousness only, 
and that nothing can ever carry us beyond. Yet 
there is this foundation of truth in the common-sense 
view, that it shows our utter inability of perceiving 
any sensations without referring them to something 
objective which causes them and is supposed to 
possess all those qualities which correspond to our 
sensations. If then we know that what is given us 
consists of phases of sensation only, whatever theif 
origin may be, it ought to become clear, even to a man 
of common sense, that it can only be our mind, or 
whatever else we like to call it, which adds all the 
rest, and does this, not consciously or deliberately, 
but of necessity, and, as it were, in the dark. 
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We cannot receive sensations without at once 
referring them to a substantial cause. To say that 
these sensations may have no origin at al], would be 
to commit an outrage against ourselves. And why? 
Simply because our mind is so constituted that to 
doubt whether anything phenomenal had a cause 
would be a logical suicide. Call it what you like, a 
law, a necessity, an unconscious instinct, a category 
of the understanding, it always remains the fault of 
our mind that it cannot receive sensations without 
referring them to a substance of which they are sup- 
posed to tell us the attributes '. 

And if this is so, we have a clear right to say with 
Kant, that that without which even the lowest per- 
ception of an object is impossible, must be given, and 
cannot have been acquired by repeated perception. 
That what we mean by cause has no warrant in the 
Non-ego is a truth accepted, not only by Kant, but, 
though for a very different purpose, by Hume also; 
nay, there can be no doubt that on this point Kant 
owed very much to Hume's scepticism. Kant has 
nothing to say against Hume’s argumentation that 
the ideas of cause and effect, of substance and 
quality, in that sense in which we generally use 
them, are not found in actual experience. But while 
Hume proceeded to discard those ideas as mere 
illusions, Kant, on the contrary, reclaimed them as 
the inevitable forms to which all phenomena must 
submit, if they are to be phenomena at all, if they 





1 Ch Bacon, Nov. Org. i. 41: ‘Omnes perceptiones, tam 
sensus quam mentis, sunt ex analogia hominis, non ex analogia 
universi. E-tque intellectus humanus instar speculi inaequalis ad 
radios rerum, qui suam naturam naturae rerum immiscet, eamque 
distorquet et inficit’ Liebmann, Kant, p. 48. 
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are to become our phenomena, the simplest per- 
ceptions of a human mind. He established their 
truth, or, what with him is the same, their inevit- 
ability in all phenomenal knowledge, and by showing 
their inapplicability to any but phenomenal know- 
ledge, he once for all determined the limits as well as 
the powers of human knowledge. 

These inevitable forms were reduced by Kant to 
twelve, and he arranged them systematic- Table of 
ally in his famous Table of Categories :— Categories. 

(1) Unity, Plurality, Universality ; 

(2) Affirmation, Negation, Limitation ; 

(3) Substantiality, Causality, Reciprocity ; 
(4) Possibility, Actuality, Necessity. 

We need not examine the character of these 
categories in detail, or consider the forms which they 
take as Schemata. What applies to one applies to 
all, viz. that without them no thought is possible. 
Take the categories of quantity, and try to think of 
anything, without thinking of it at the same time as 
one or many, and you will find it is impossible. 
Nature does not count for us, we must count our- 
selves, and the talent of counting cannot have been 
acquired by counting, any more than a stone acquires 
the talent of swimming by being thrown into the 
water. 

Put in the shortest way, I should say that the 
result of Kant’s analysis of the Categories Nihil est 
of the Understanding is the very opposite $» sensu, 

Le . quod non 
of Locke’s, namely, ‘Nihil est in sensu, fuerit in 
quod non fuerit in intellectu” We intellectu. 
cannot perceive any object, except by the aid of the 
intellect. 

It is no easy task to attempt to give in a few 
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words a true abstract of Kant’s philosophy, yet if 
we wish to gain a clear view of the progressive, or in 
some cases retrogressive, movement of human thought 
from century to century, we must be satisfied with 
short abstracts, as long as they contain the essence 
of each system of philosophy’. We may spend years 
in exploring the course of a river, and we may have 
in our note-books accurate sketches of its borders, 
of every nook and corner through which it winds. 
But for practical purposes we want a geographical 
map, more or less minute, according to the extent of 
the area which we wish to survey; and here the 
meandering outline of the river must vanish, and be 
replaced by a bold line, indicating the general direc- 
tion of the river from one important point to another, 
and nothing else. The same is necessary if we draw 
either for our own guidance or for the guidance of 
others, a map of the stream of philosophic thought. 
Whole pages, nay, whole volumes, must here be re- 
presented by one or two lines, and all that is essential 
is that we should not lose sight of the salient points 
in each system. It has been said that every system 
of philosophy lies in a nutshell, and this is parti- 
cularly true of great and decisive systems. They do' 
not wander about much; they go straight to the 
point. What is really characteristic in them is the 
attitude which the philosopher assumes towards the 
old problems of the world: that attitude once under- 
stood, and everything else follows almost by necessity. 

In the philosophy of Kant two streams of philo- 
sophic thought, which had been running in separate 


? An excellent account of the salient points of Kant’s philosophy 
muy be seen in some vigorous essays by W. L. Courtney, ‘Studies 
in Philosophy,’ 1882. 
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beds for ages, meet for the first time, and we can 
clearly discover in his system the gradual mingling 
of the colours of Hume and Berkeley. Turning 
against the one-sided course of Hume’s philosophy, 
Kant shows that there is something within us which 
could never have been supplied from without ; turning 
against the idealists, he shows that there is something 
without us which could never have been supplied from 
within. Sensation and intellect, he shows, exist for 
each other, depend on each other, presuppose each 
other, form together a whole that should never have 
been torn asunder. And he likewise shows that the 
two factors of our knowledge, the matter of our sensa- 
tions on one side, and their form on the other, are cor- 
relative, so that any attempt at using the forms of our 
intellect on anything which transcends the limits of 
our sensations is, once for all, declared illegal. 

Hence his famous saying, Begriffe ohne An- 
schauungen sind leer, Anschauungen Begriffe 
ohne Begriffe sind blind. (‘Concep- _°hneA™ 

a £ E schauungen 
tions without Intuitions are empty, In- sind leer. 
tuitions without Conceptions are blind.’) 

This last protest against the use of the categories 
with regard to anything not supplied by the senses 
is the crowning effort of Kant’s philosophy, but, 
strange to say, it proved a protest unheeded by 
almost all philosophers who followed after Kant. 
To my mind Kant’s general solution of the problem 
which divided Hume and Berkeley is perfect ; and 
however we may criticise the exact number, of the 
inevitable forms of thought, his Table of Categories 
as a whole will for ever remain the Magna Charta 
of true philosophy. 

In Germany, although Kants system has been 
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succeeded by other systems, his reply to Hume has 
Post-Kantian DEVET been challenged by any leading phi- 
Philosophers losopher. It has been strengthened rather 
în Germany. than weakened by subsequent systenis 
which, though widely differing from Kant in their 
metaphysical conceptions, never questioned his suc- 
cess in vindicating certain ingredients of our know- 
ledge as belonging to mind, not to matter; to the 
subject, not to the object ; to the understanding, not 
to sensation; to the à priori, not to experience. They 
have indeed sadly disregarded Kant’s warning that 
a priori laws of thought must not be applied to 
anything outside the limits of sensuous experience, 
but they have never questioned the true à priori 
character of those laws tlemselves. 
- Nor can it be said that in France the step which 
Kant had made in advance of Hume has ever been 
In France. retraced by those who represent in that 
country the historical progress of philosophy. One 
French philosopher only, whose position is in many 
respects anomalous, Auguste Comte, has ventured to 
propose a system of philosophy in which Kant’s posi- 
tion is not indeed refuted, but ignored. Comte did 
not know Kant’s philosophy, and I do not think that 
it will be ascribed to any national prejudice of mine 
if I consider that this alone would be sufficient to 
exclude his name from the historical roll of philo- 
sophers. I should say just the same of Kant, if he 
had written in ignorance of Locke and Berkeley 
and Hume, or of Spinoza, if he had ignored the works 
of Descartes, or of Aristotle, if he had ignored the 
teaching of Plato. 


1 His own countryman, M. E. Renan, judges Comte much more 
harshly. ‘Plus tard? be writes, ‘j'éprouvais une sorte d’agace- 
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It is different, however, in England. Here, a new 
school of philosophy has sprung up, not entirely free 
perhaps from the influence of Comte, but supported 
by far greater learning and real philosophical power, 
a school which deliberately ignores Kant’s analysis, 
and falls back in the main on the position once occu- 
pied by Locke or Hume. Such a philosophy -by 
appealing, as it always does, to the common sense of 
mankind, is sure of wide popular support. It falls 
in with the general tendencies of our age. It is 
short and easy, and enables a man to be a philo- 
sopher, not by studying Plato and Aristotle, Berkeley 
and Kant, but by ignoring, if not, by despising them. 
But there are serious philosophers also who do not 
ignore Kant, but in returning to the standpoint of 
Locke or Hume, distinctly assert that Kant has not 
made good his case, whether in his analysis of the 
.two feeders of knowledge, or in his admission of 
synthetic judgments à priori or general truths, not 
attained and not attainable by experience. The law 
of causality on. which the whole question of the 
à priori conditions of knowledge may be said to 


ment à voir la réputation exagérée d'Auguste Comte, érigé en 
grand homme de premier ordre pour avoir dit en mauvais français 
ce que tous les esprits scientifiques depuis deux cent ans ont vu 
aussi clairement que lui? (Revue des Deux Mondes, Dec. 1881, 
P- 741.) Professor Huxley is even more severe. ‘The founder of 
Positivism,’ he writes (Hume, p. 51), ‘no less admirably illustrates 
the connexion of scientific incapacity with philosophical incom- 
petence” And again, p. 52: ‘M. Comte would have found it hard 
to escape the admission that, in vituperating psychology, he had 
been propounding solemn nonsense.’ It is easy to accuse German 
writers of philosophical Chauvinism ; no German, so far as I know, 
has uttered more terrible condemnations of ‘the Master’ than 
Renan his own countryman, and Huxley, certainly no admirer of 
German metaphysics. 
L 
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hinge is treated again, as it was by Hume, as a mere 
snare and illusion, a habit produced by the repeated 
succession of events; and psychological analysis, 
strengthened by physiological research, is called in.td 
prove that mind is but the transient outcome of, 
matter, that the brain secretes thought as the liver 
secretes bile. No phosphorus, no thought! is the 
triumphant war-cry of this school. l 

In speaking of the general tendencies of this 
Difference school of thought, I have intentionally 

a i «avoided mentioning any names, for it is 
H. Spencer. curious to observe that hardly any two 
representatives of it agree even on the most essen- 
tial points. No two names, for instance, are so 
frequently quoted together as representatives of 
modern English thought as Mr. Stuart Mill and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, yet on the most critical point 
they are as diametrically opposed as Hume and 
Kant. Mr. Stuart Mill admits nothing à priori in 
the human mind; he stands on the same ground as 
Locke, nay, if I interpret some of his paragraphs 
rightly, he goes as far as Hume. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, on the contrary, fights against this view 
of the human intellect with the same sharp weapons 
that Kant had used, and he arrives, like Kant, at 
the conclusion that there is in the human mind, 
such as we know it, something à priori, call it in- 
tuitions, categories, innate ideas or congenital dis- 
positions, something at all events that cannot 
honestly be explained as the result of individual 
experience. The prehistoric genesis of these con- 
genital dispositions or inherited necessities of thought, 
as suggested by Mr. Herbert Spencer, seems to me 
a mere shifting back of the diffculty which other 
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philosophers meet boldly face to face, and whether 
right or wrong, it would not help in solving the 
problem which Kant is dealing with?. The result 
of all this prehistoric genesis would be exactly those 
innatae ideae of Descartes, the apyai avarodexror 
of Aristotle, which modern philosophy has long dis- 
carded, or at all events interpreted in a very different 
‘sense. In admitting, however, that there is some- 
thing in our mind which is not the result of our 
own à posteriori experience, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
is a thorough Kantian, and we shall see that, without 
being aware of it, he is in other respects too far more 
„of a Kantian than a Comtian. Ifit could be proved 
that nervous modifications, accumulated from gene- 
ration to generation, could result in nervous struc- 
tures that are fixed in proportion as the outer 
relations to which they answer are fixed, we, as 
followers of Kant, should only have to put in the 
place of Kant’s intuitions of Space and Time ‘the 
constant space relations, expressed in definite nervous 
structures, congenitally framed to act in definite 
ways, and incapable of acting in any other way.’ 
If Mr. Herbert Spencer had not misunderstood the 
exact meaning of what Kant calls the intuitions of 
Space and Time, he would have perceived that, 
barring his theory of the pre-historic origin of these 
intuitions, he was with regard to them quite at 
one with Kant. 

Some of the objections which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
urges against Kant’s theory of innate intuitions 


1 «People who think that the development of habits through 
hereditary transmission will account for the necessity of necessary 
truths, show that they do not know what is meant by such neces- 
sity? T. H. Green, Works, vol. ii. p. 224. 

L2 
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of Space and Time were made so soon after the 

Kent's appearance of his work, that Kant him- 

answers. self was still able to reply to them}. 
Thus he explains himself that by forms of in- 
tuition he does not mean anything innate, in the 
form of ready-made ideas or images, but merely 
inevitable receptivities of the Ego, according to 
which, if affected in certain ways, it represents 
these affections in certain forms. What is innate 
is not the representation itself, but simply the first 
formal cause of its possibility. 

Nor do I think that Kant’s view of causality, as 
the most important category of the understanding, 
has been correctly apprehended by his English critics, 
All the arguments that are brought forward by the 
living followers of Hume, in order to show that the 
idea of cause is not an innate idea, but the result of 
repeated observations, and, it may be,a mere illusion, 
do not touch Kant at all. He moves in quite a 
different layer of thought. That each individual 
becomes conscious of causality by experience and 
education, he knows as well as the most determined 
follower of Hume; but what he means by the 
category of causality is something totally different. 
It may almost be called an unconscious process, and, 
from a purely psychological point of view, might 
truly be treated as prehistoric. So far from being 
the result of repeated observations, Kant shows that 
what he means by the category of causality is the 
sine qua non of the simplest perception, and that 


’ See Das Unbewusste, vom Standpunkt der Physiologie 
und Deéscendenztheorie, p. 187; Kant’s Werke, ed. Rosen- 
kranz, B. L pp. 445, 446. 
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without it we might indeed have states of feeling, 
but never a sensation of something, an intuition 
of an object, or a perception of a substance. Were 
we to accept the theory of evolution which traces 
the human mind back to the inner life of a mollusc, 
we should even then be able to remain Kantians, in 
so far as it would be, even then, the category of 
causality that works in the mollusc, and makes it 
extend its tentacles towards the crumb of bread 
which has touched it, and has evoked in it a reflex 
action, a grasping after the prey. In this lowest 
form of animal life, therefore, the category of 
causality, if we may use such a term, would show 
itself simply as a half-conscious, or, at all events, 
as a no longer involuntary reaction; in human 
life we might say that it shows itself clearly in 
the first glance of recognition that lights up the 
infant’s vacant stare. 

This is what Kant means by the category of 
causality, and no new discoveries, either in the 
structure of the organs of sense or in the working of 
the mental faculties, have in any way, so far as I 
can see, invalidated his conclusions that that category 
at all events, whatever we may think of the others, 
is à priori in every sense of the word, is the sine 
qua non of all thought. It may be, for all we know, 
a Weddos, but to us it is and must remain an dA7Owov 
Vedos. i 

Among German philosophers there is none so 
free from what are called German meta- Schopenhauer 
physical tendencies as Schopenhauer, yet op Kaata 
what does he say of Kants view of Causality.. 
causality ? 

‘Sensation,’ he says, ‘ is something essentially sub- 
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jective, and its changes are brought to our cognisance 
in the form of the internal sense only, therefore 
in time, 4.e. in succession’. The understanding, 
through a form belonging to it and to it alone, viz. 
the form of causality, takes hold of the given sensa- 
tions, à priori, previous to all experience (for 
experience is not yet possible), as effects which, as 
such, must have a cause; and through another form 
of the internal sense, viz. that of space, which is 
likewise pre-established in the intellect, it places that 
cause outside the organs of sense.’ And again: ‘As 
the visible world rises before us with the rising of the 
sun, the understanding, by its one simple function of 
referring ‘all effects to a cause, changes with one 
stroke all dull and unmeaning sensations into intui- 
tions. What is felt by the eye, the ear, the hand, 
is not intuition, but only the data of intuition. 
Only by the step which the understanding makes 
from effect to cause, the world is made, as intuition, 
extended in space, changing in form, permanent in 
substance; for it is the understanding which com- 
bines Space and Time in the conception of mater, 
that is, of activity or force.’ 
Professor Helmholtz, again, who has analysed the 
Helmholtz on external apparatus of the senses more 
Causality. minutely than any other philosopher, 
and who, in England at all events, would not be 
denied the name of a philosopher, arrives, though 
starting from a different point, at identically the 
same result as Schopenhauer. 
‘It is clear, he says, ‘that starting with the world 
of our sensations, we could never arrive at the con- 


1 See Liebmann’s remarks on this, Objectiver Anblick, p. 114. 
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ception of an external world, except by admitting, 
from the changing of our sensations, the existence of 
external objects as the causes of change ; though it 
is perfectly true that, after the conception of such 
objects has once been formed, we are hardly aware 
how we came to have this conception ; because the 
conclusion is so self-evident that we do not look 
upon it as the result of a conclusion, We must 
admit therefore that the law of causality by which 
from an effect we infer the existence of a cause, is 
to be recognised as a law of our intellect, pre- 
ceding all experience. We cannot arrive at any 
experience of natural objects without having the law 
of causality acting within us ; it is impossible there- 
fore to admit that this law of causality is derived 
from experience.’ 

I have just time to add two utterances of another 
German philosopher and physiologist, Virchow, who in 
his address to the Naturforscher- Versammlung, 
in September, 1886, remarks : ‘What is seeing without 
thinking?’ nay, who seems to have discerned how 
indispensable language is to thought, when he adds: 
‘Only after their perceptions have become fixed by 
language, are the senses brought to a conscious 
possession and a real understanding of them.’ 

Strengthened by such support from very opposite 
quarters, we may now sum up Kant’s argument in 
favour of the transcendental or à priori character of 
this and the other categories in this short sentence :— 

That without which no experience, not even the 
simplest perception of a stone or a tree, is possible, 
cannot be the result of repeated perceptions. And we 
may add as a corollary : All percepts are conceptual. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LANGUAGE THE BARRIER BETWEEN MAN AND BEAST. 


Ir was necessary to give at least this general 

Kantand Outline of the position which Kant? had 

Darwin, taken up in the history of philosophic 
thought in order to substantiate the charge which 
I brought, not so much against Darwin himself, as 
against certain philosophers who wish to fortify 
their own position by his powerful name, namely 
the charge of being unhistorical, that is of being 
outside the great and continuous stream of the 
history of philosophy, or having neglected to pay 
that attention and respect to their predecessors 
which they deserve. I believe that if Darwin 
himself had been acquainted with the evolution of 
philosophic thought as he was with the evolution of 
nature, he would have seen that there is something 
in man which he could not have inherited from 
a monkey, and he would probably, like Helmholtz, 


1 For a fuller treatment of Kant’s philosophy I must refer to my 
translation of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, published in 
1881, in commemoration of the centenary of its first publication, 
and, more particularly, to Professor Noiré’s ‘ The Critique of Pure 
Reason, as illustrated by a sketch of the Development of Occidental 
Philosophy,’ contained in the first volume of my translation of 
Kant’s Critique. The same writer has treated the same subject 
more fully in Die Entwickelung der abendlandischen Philo- 
sophie bis zur Critik der reinen Vernunft, 1883, the best 
introduction, I think, to a scholarlike study of Kant. 
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have modified his opinion of the descent of man, 
or would at all events have considered it his duty 
to show how this opinion could be defended against 
the arguments of thinkers who were his peers in 
knowledge, in power of reasoning, and in honesty of 
purpose. Such is my belief in Darwin’s intellectual 
honesty that I should not have been surprised at 
his giving up his theory of the descent of man from 
an ape or some kind of animal, if he had been 
acquainted with Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
I had the privilege of corresponding and conversing 
with Darwin, after I had delivered my Lectures at the 
Royal Institution in 1873, and though he was unable 
to discuss the whole question with me, because, as 
he said, his knowledge on the subject of languages 
was only derived from a few personal friends, he 
said to me in the kindest, half-humorous, half-serious 
way, ‘You are a‘ dangerous man.’ Far be it from 
me to see in those words more than a good-natured 
compliment ; but they showed at all events that 
Darwin’s mind remained accessible to argument to 
the very end of his life. What made me bold to 
urge my views against his was that I felt myself 
perfectly free from any prejudice, whether on the 
ground of theology or on the ground of human pride, 
and that I did not see how the descent of man from 
some other special animal was a necessary conse- 
quence of Darwin’s own view of evolution. If, like 
others, he had admitted but one primordial form, the 
case would have been different, and he would almost 
have been forced to admit that man was the child of 
some other animal, or the result of a special creation. 
But as in spite of the pressure of his friends, Darwin’s 
scientific conscience would not yield on that point, 
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T could not see that the admission of an independent 
beginning of man would have conflicted with the 
fundamental principles of his philosophy. It is 
different with the student of language and of thought. 
If his view of language is right, the admission of 
the descent of man from an ape is impossible. 

This shows the immense importance of the Dar- 
winian theory, of which he himself seems hardly to 
have been aware, in solving once for all questions 
which have been discussed since the first dawn of 
philosophy, and which seemed to have been finally 
settled by Kant ; and it shows, I hope, at the same 
time that the verdict on this disputed inheritance 
must be signed not by zoologists and physiologists 
only, but by psychologists also, and, before all, by 
the students of language. 

It sometimes seems to me as if those who profess 
Unnecessary to be the followers of Darwin speak often 
Dogmatiem. far more dogmatically than Darwin himself 
on the results already obtained by a genealogical 
arrangement of organic beings beginning with a group 
of animals, boldly called ‘organisms without organs,’ 
such as the Bathybius Haeckelii}, and advancing 
step by step to the most highly organised mammals. 
If men like Carl Vogt could be accepted as the recog- 
nised ‘representatives and spokesmen of the Dar- 
winian school, all would seem to be settled; there 

would be no gaps or flaws anywhere: it would be 
sheer ignorance to doubt the direct descent of man 
from a monkey, and his indirect descent from the 
primordial Moneres. But even Haeckel, perhaps the 
most fiery apostle of Darwinism in Germany, does 


? Haeckel, Natiirliche Schépfunsgeschichte, p. 165. 
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not go quite so far, and in his work on Kalk- 
schwamme (9. p. 12) he admits that the majority, 
and among it some famous biologists of the first 
class, are still of opinion that the problem of the 
origin of species has only been opened by Darwin, 
but by no means solved.’ 

In another place Professor Haeckel is very anxious! 
to convince his readers that the dif- Monogenctic 
ference between these two schools, the oe 
monogenetic and polygenetic, is of Theory. 
small importance. The difference, he says, between 
the various Moneres, whose bodies consist of simple 
matter without form or structure, and which 
are in fact no more than a combination of carbon 
in the form of white of eggs, are of a chemical nature 
‘only, and the differences of mixture in the end- 
less varieties of combination of white of eggs are 
so fine as to be for the present beyond the powers of 
human perception. But if this is so, surely the 
rule of all scientific research would be to wait before 
definitely deciding in favour of one primordial cell 
and thus creating new trammels in the progress of 
free inquiry. 

Whatever the physiologists may say to the con- 
trary, it does make a very great difference to the 
philosopher, whether the beginning of organic life has ' 
happened once, or may be supposed to have happened 
repeatedly; and though I do not grudge to the 
Bathybius the dignity of a new Adam, I cannot 
help feeling that in this small speck of slime, dredged 
up from the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, there is 
too much of the old Adam, too much of what I call 


* Haeckel, 1. ¢., p. 372. 
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mythology, i.e. too much of human ignorance con- 
cealed under the veil of dogmatic knowledge. 

These remarks are not intended to throw doubt or 
discredit on Darwin’s work, but only to protest 
against the extreme dogmatism with which some of 
his followers speak of the results already obtained. 
Whatever modification Darwin’s system may receive 
at the hands of professed physiologists, the honour of 
having cleared the Augean stables of endless species, 
of having explained many things which formerly 
seemed to require repeated acts of direct creation, as 
resulting from the slow action of natural causes, of 
having made us see the influence exercised by the 
individual on the family and by the family on the 
individual, of having given to the world a few 
really new and fresh ideas, will always remain his 
own. 

I speak feelingly on this subject, for I am old 

Common Enough to remember how much, the pro- 

originof gress of the Science of Language was 

mankind. impeded by the equally dogmatic veto 
which not very long ago the most eminent phy- 
siologists put on the theory of a common origin of 
the different races of man. When my own researches 
into language and the intellectual development of 
man led me to the conclusion that, if we had only 
sufficient time allowed us—certainly more than the 
chronology of the Bible would sanction—there would 
be no difficulty in giving an intelligible account of the 
common origin of all languages, I was met with the 
assurance that even hypothetically such a view was 
“quite inadmissible, because the merest beginner in 
anatomy knew that the different races of man con- 
stituted so many species, that species were the result 
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of independent creative acts, and that the black, 
brown, red, yellow, and white races could not pos- 
sibly be conceived as descended from one pair. Men 
like Prichard and A. von Humboldt, who maintained 
the possibility of a common origin, were suspected of 
being influenced by extraneous motives. I myself, 
because I lived at Oxford, was charged with a super- 
stitious belief in Adam and Eve and the rest of the 
Mosaic ethnology! And why? Simply because in 
the science of language I was a Darwinian before 
Darwin; simply because I had protested against 
scientific as strongly as against theological dog- 
matism ; simply because I wished the common origin 
of languages to be treated at least as an open 
question !. 

But with all my gratitude to Darwin for having 
put an end to the terrorism of those phy- Independent 
siologists who raised every variety into a origin of man, 
species, and insisted on an independent act of creation 
or at all events on an independent origin for every 
variety of living beings, I think he allowed himself to 
be carried away when he denied an independent 
origin to man. I admire his wise discretion in not 
attempting to reduce all organic beings to one an- 
cestor as well as his wisdom in never attempting to 
explain the first beginnings of organic life either as 
acts of creation or as generatio spontanea or as 
Urschleim; but why he should have thought it 
impossible that in addition to his four progenitors, 
there was a fifth progenitor for man, I cannot under- 


2 «Qn the Possibility of a Common Origin of Language, in my 
Letter to Bunsen, ‘On the Turanian Languages,’ published in 
Bunsen’s Christianity end Mankind, 1854. 
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stand. We must reason here as we do elsewhere. 
If Darwin had discovered something, however small 
in appearance, in the horse, which it could not pos- 
sibly have inherited from the hipparion, he would 
never have represented the hipparion as the pro- 
genitor of the horse. If then there is something in 
man which could not possibly have been inherited 
from a monkey or any other animal, something of 
which even the most rudimentary germs are absent 
in the whole animal genus, something which has 
imparted to man a character entirely different from 
all other living beings, namely language, why repre- 
sent him as the descendant of an unknown, but 
certainly speechless ape ? 
I know it has been argued that a transition from 
_. animal to man is at least conceivable, 
Transition E 
from animal and that our freedom of enquiry ought 
a om not to be fettered by excluding pos- 
` sibilities from the pale of legitimate 
reasoning. What is conceivable, however, depends 
quite as much on the conceiver as on the conceived, 
and I maintain that no one who knows the true 
nature of language could conceive how any animal, 
from the lowest to the highest, could ever have de- 
veloped speech. But whatever may be conceivable 
or inconceivable, is there not something in what is 
real, that is, in the fact that no living being, except 
man, has ever developed speech? It seems to me far 
more conceivable that a fish should suckle her young, 
because the whale (Walfisch) does, than that the 
most highly developed monkey should ever frame a 
grammatical language, because a bird sings. To ad- 
mit everything as conceivable, may’ be very excellent 
in theory, and, as mere logicians, we may all admit 
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that the sun need not rise to-morrow. It is con- 
ceivable that trees should grow into the sky, and that 
birds should fly into the moon. To say that they 
would die, is saying nothing; for why should they 
not possess the power of adapting themselves to 
new environments, a power so largely claimed for all 
other beings? 

But I doubt whether that neutral state of mind is 
the best adapted for real work, and for the advance-* 
ment of real knowledge. The chemist who, for the 
time being, denies the possibility or at least the 
admissibility of a decomposition of what he calls 
elementary substances, and who declares a change of 
lifeless into living matter as for the present incon- 
ceivable, is far more likely to advance his science than 
he who from the beginning looks upon everything as 
possible, and who considers the Broad Lines which 
keep order in nature and render many things im- 
possible, as purely imaginary limits. 

It seems to me far more useful if philosophers 
would try to discover why there are such hard and 
fast lines drawn across the vast plan of nature, 
why certain creatures never pass certain limits, 
and why man, for instance, was able or was forced 
to generalise, to form a world of concepts or roots, 
to derive from these rdots, names of new concepts, 
to elaborate, in fact, language and reason, and then 
to make language the foundation of a culture, which 
marvellous as it is in our century, is probably the 
seed only for a future growth far richer than has yet 
been witnessed. 

If we do not simply play with words, if we take 
conceivable in that sense which it has among pro- 
fessional students of every science, viz. something 
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which is in accordance with known facts, then we 
ought not to say that the elaboration of language 
by any animal, except man, is conceivable; but, on 
the contrary, it becomes our duty to warn the valiant 
disciples of Darwin that, before they can claim a real 
victory, before they can call man a descendant of 
a.mute animal, they must lay a regular siege to a 
fortress which is not to be frightened into submission 
by a few random shots, the fortress of language, which 
as yet stands untaken and unshaken on the very 
frontiers between the animal kingdom and the king- 
dom of man. 
Let us now see what Darwin himself has to say 
Darwin onthe 12 support of his opinion that man does 
Descent of not date from the same period which marks 
Men the beginning of organic life on earth, 
that he has not an ancestor of his own, like the other 
great families of living beings, but that he had to 
wait till the mammals had reached a high degree of 
development, and that he then stepped into the world 
as the young or as the child of an ape. Much stress 
has been laid on this, as a kind of salve to our 
wounded pride, that man need not consider himself 
as the direct descendant of any living kind of ape', 
and that he may be laterally only, not lineally de- 
scended from a catarrhine ape. I see no meaning 
in this, nor have I ever understood how the wounded 
pride of man could be an element in our search for 
truth. The question is not whether the belief that 
animals so distant as a man, a monkey, an elephant, 
and a humming-bird, a snake, a frog, and a fish could 
all have sprung from the same parents is monstrous’, 





2? Haeckel, Vorlesungen, p. 577- 
2 Darwin’s Descent, vol. i. p. 203. 
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but simply and solely whether it can be proved. 
Appeals to the pride or humility of man, to scientific 
courage or religious piety, are all equally out of place. 
We do not complain of the injustice or indignity 
of our having individually to be born or to die, of 
our passing through the different stages of embryonic 
life, of our being made of dust, that is of exactly 
the same chemical materials from which the bodies 
of animals are built up’. Fact against fact, argument 
against argument, that is the rule of scientific warfare ; 
a warfare in which to confess oneself convinced or 
vanquished by truth is often far more honourable 
than victory. 

But while protesting against these sentimental 
outcries, we ought not to allow ourselves to be in- 
timidated either by scientific clamour. It seems to 
me a mere dogmatic assertion to say? ‘that it would 
be unscientific to consider the hand of a man or a 
monkey, the foot of a horse, the flipper of a seal, 
the wing of a bat, as having been formed on the 
same ideal plan.’ Even if ‘their descent from a 
common progenitor, together with their adaptation 
to diversified conditions, were proved by irrefragable 
evidence, the conception of a general ideal plan 
would remain perfectly legitimate. I can understand 
the view of the evolutionist, who looks upon an organ 
as so much protoplasm, which, according to circum- 
stances, may assume any conceivable form, and who 
treats all environing circumstances as facts requiring 
no explanation ; but I am not prepared to say that 
Kant’s view is altogether unphilosophical when he 
says, ‘Every change in a substance depends on its 

1 Bradley, Principles of Logic, p. 466. 
* Darwin, Descent, vol. i. p. 32. 
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connection with and reciprocal action on other sub- 
stances, and that reciprocal action cannot be ex- 
plained, except through a Divine mind, as the common 
cause of both?’ At all events, the conception that 
all these modifications in the ascending scale of 
animal life are the result of natural selection, tran- 
scends the horizon of our understanding quite as 
“much as the conception that the whole creation was 
foreseen at once, and that what seems to us the result 
of adaptation through myriads of years, was seen as 
a whole from beginning to end by the wisdom and 
power of a Divine Mind. I do not adopt that 
language, at least not in its usual sense. To my mind 
both these views are transcendent, both belong to the 
domain of faith; but if it were possible to measure 
the wonders of this universe by degrees, I confess 
that the self-evolution of a cell which contains within 
itself the power of becoming a man, or the admission 
of a protoplasm which in a given number of years 
would develop into a homunculus ora Shakespeare, 
nay, the mere formation of a nucleus which would 
change the moneres into an amoeba, would far exceed 
in marvellousness all the speculations of Plato and the 
wonders of Genesis. The two extremes of scientific 
research and mythological speculation seem sometimes 
on the point of meeting; and when I listen to the 
language of the most advanced biologists, I almost 
imagine I am listening to one of the ancient hymns 
of the Veda, and that we shall soon have to say 
again, ‘In the beginning there was the golden egg.’ 
It is easy to understand that the Darwinian school, 
having brought itself to look upon the divers forms 


1 Zeller, Zur Geschichte der Deutschen Philosophie, p. 413. 
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of living animals as the result of gradual development, 
should have considered it an act of intellectual 
cowardice to stop short before man. The gap be- 
tween man and the higher apes may, from an ana- 
tomical point of view, be very small, whereas the 
gap between the ape and the moneres is enormous. 
If, then, the latter could be cleared, how could we 
hesitate about the former? Few of those who have 
read Darwin or Haeckel could fail to feel the force 
of this appeal; and so far from showing a want of 
courage, those who resist it require really all the 
force of intellectual convictions to keep them from 
leaping with the rest. 

I cannot follow Darwin, because I hold that this 
question is not to be decided in an ana- Language as 
tomical theatre only. By no effort of the ae 

z : . ifference be- 
understanding, by no stretch of imagina- tween snimal 
tion, can I explain to myself how language "4m. 
could have grown out of anything which animals 
possess, even if we granted them millions of years 
for that purpose. If anything has a right to the 
name of specific difference, it is language, as we 
find it in man, and in man only. Even if we re- 
moved the name of specific difference from our philo- 
sophic dictionaries, I should still hold that nothing 
deserves the name of man except what is able to 
speak. If Mr. Mill’ maintains that a rational ele- 
phant could not be called a man, all depends on 
what he means by rational. But it may certainly 
be said with equal, and even greater truth, that a 
speaking elephant, in the true sense of the word, could 
never be called an elephant. I can bring myself to 


1 Logie, i. 38. 
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imagine with evolutionist philosophers that that 
most wonderful of organs, the eye, has been developed 
out of a pigmentary spot, and the ear out of a 
particularly sore place in the skin; that, in fact, an 
animal without any organs of sense may in time 
grow into an animal with organs of sense. I say 
I can imagine it, and I should not feel justified in 
classing such a theory as utterly inconceivable. But 
taking all that is called animal on one side, and man: 
on the other, I must call it inconceivable that any 
known animal could ever develop language. 

Professor Schleicher, though an enthusiastic ad- 
Schleicher mirer of Darwin, observed once jokingly, 
on language. but not without a deep irony, ‘If a pig 
were ever to say to me, “ I am a pig,” it would ipso 
facto cease to be a pig.’ This shows how strongly he 
felt that language was out of the reach of any animal, 
and constituted the exclusive or‘specific property 
of man. I do not wonder that Darwin and other 
philosophers belonging to his school should not feel 
the difficulty of language as it was felt by Professor 
Schleicher, who, though a Darwinian, was also one’ 
of our best students of the Science of Language. 
But those who know best what language is, and 
still more, what it presupposes, cannot, however 
Darwinian they may be on other points, ignore the 
veto which, as yet, that science enters against the 
last step in Darwin’s philosophy. 

Let us examine Darwin’s line of argument a little 
Darwin's more closely’. He says that in a series 
insensible Of forms graduating insensibly from 

degree, some ape-like creature to man as he now 


1 Descent, vol. i. p. 235. 
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exists, it would be impossible to fix on any definite 
point where the term ‘man’ ought to be used. 

My objections to these words of Darwin are two- 
fold : first, as to form ; secondly, as to substance. 

With regard to the form which Darwin has given 
to his argument, it need hardly be pointed out that 
he takes for granted in the premiss what is to be 
established in the conclusion. If there existed a 
series graduating insensibly from some ape-like 
creature to man, then, no doubt, the very fact that 
- the graduation is insensible would preclude the 
possibility of fixing on any definite point where the 
animal ends and man begins. This, however, may 
be a mere slip of the pen, and might have been 
passed by unnoticed, if it were not that the same 
kind of argument occurs not unfrequently in the 
works of Darwin’s followers. Whenever the dis- 
tance between the two points in the chain of creation 
seems too great, and there is no chance of finding 
the missing links, we are told again and again 
that we have only to imagine a large number of 
‘intermediate beings, insensibly sloping up or sloping 
down, in order to remove all difficulty. 

Whenever I meet with this line of reasoning, 
I cannot help thinking of an argument used by 
Hindu theologians in their endeavours to defend the 
possibility and the truth of a Divine revelation. Their 
opponents say that between a Divine Being, who 
they admit is in possession of the truth, and human 
beings who are to receive the truth there is a gulf 
‘which nothing can bridge over; and they go on to 
say that, admitting that Divine truth, as revealed, 
was perfect in the Revealer, yet the same Divine 
truth, as seen by buman beings, must be liable to 
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all the accidents of human frailty and fallibility. 
The orthodox Brahmans grow very angry at this, and 
appealing to their sacred books, they maintain that 
there was between the Divine and the human a 
chain of intermediate beings, Rishis or seers, as they 
call them; that the first generation of these seers 
was, say, nine-tenths divine and one-tenth human; 
the second, eight-tenths divine and two-tenths human ; 
the third, seven-tenths divine and three-tenths human; 
that each of these generations handed down revealed 
truth, till at last it reached the ninth generation, 
which was one-tenth divine and nine-tenths human, 
and by them was preached to ordinary mortals, 
being ten-tenths or altogether human. In this way 
they feel convinced that the gulf between the Divine 
and the huinan is safely bridged over; and they 
might use the very words of Mr. Darwin, that in this 
series of forms graduating insensibly from the 
Divine to the human, it is impossible to fix on any 
definite point where the term ‘man’ ought to be used. 

This old fallacy of first imagining a continuous 
scale, and then pointing out its indivisibility, affects 
more or less all systems of philosophy which wish 
to get rid of specific distinctions. That fallacy lurks 
in the word ‘ Development,’ which is now so exten- 
sively used, but which requires very careful testing, 
before it should be allowed to become a current coin 
in philosophical transactions. The admission of this 
insensible gradation would eliminate, not only the 
difference between ape and man, but likewise between 
black and white, hot and cold, a high and a low note 
in music; in fact, it would do away with the possi- 
bility of all exact and definite knowledge, by remov- 
ing those wonderful lines and laws of nature which 
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change the Chaos into a Kosmos, the Infinite into 
the Finite, and which enable us to count, to tell, 
and to know. 

There have always been philosophers who have 
an eye for the Infinite or the Indefinite 
only, who see All in One, and One in All. 
One of the greatest sages of antiquity, nay, of the 
whole world, Herakleitos (460 B. c.), summed up the 
experience of his life in the famous words, rmávra 
Xepe cat ovdev mueve, ‘All is moving, and nothing is 
fixed,’ or as we should say, ‘ All is growing, all is 
developing, all is evolving.” But this view of the 
universe was met, it may be by anticipation, by the 
followers of Pythagoras. When Pythagoras was 
asked what was the wisest of all things, he 
replied, ‘Number,’ and next to it, ‘He who gave 
names to all things.’ How should we translate this 
enigmatical saying? I believe, in modern philoso- 
phical language, it would run like this: ‘True know- 
ledge is impossible without definite concepts (that 
is, number), and without definite signs for these 
concepts (that is, language). 

The MHerakleitean view is now again in the 
ascendant. Allis changing, all is developing, all is 
evolving. Ask any evolutionist philosopher whether 
he can conceive any two things so heterogeneous 
that, given a few millions of years and plenty of 
environment, the one could not develop into the other, 
and I believe he will say, No. I do not argue here 
against this line of thought; on the contrary, I 
believe that in one sphere of mental aspirations it 
has its legitimate place. What I protest against 
is this, that in the sphere of exact knowledge we 
should allow ourselves to be deceived by inexact 
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language’. ‘Insensible gradation’ is self-contra- 
dictory. Translated into English, it means grada- 
tion without gradation, degrees without degrees, or 
something which is at the same time perceptible and 
imperceptible. Millions of years will never render 
the distance between two points, however near to 
each other, imperceptible. Ifthe evolutionist philo- 
sopher asks for a few millions of years, the specialist 
philosopher asks for eyes that will magnify a few 
million times, and the Bank which supplies the 
one will readily supply the other. Exact science 
has nothing to do with insensible gradation. It 
counts thousands of vibrations that make our im- 
perfect ears hear definite tones; it counts millions 
of vibrations that make our weak eyes see definite 
colours. It counts, it tells, it names, and then it 
knows; though it knows at the same time that, 
beyond the thousands and beyond the millions of 
vibrations, there is that which man can neither 
count, nor tell, nor name, nor know, the Unknown, 
the Unknowable, the Infinite, the Divine. 





1 Chamisso, in his ‘ Voyage round the World,’ 1815-1818( Works, 
vol. i. p. 317), says, ‘I have indeed during my life written many a 
fairy-story, but I take care that in scientific researches fancy should 
never carry me beyond the boundaries of experience. I cannot find 
rest intellectually in such a Nature as the believers in metamor- 
phosis have invented. Species and genera must be constant, or 
they are not species and genera. What would separate me, homo 
sapiens, from the animal, the perfect or imperfect, from the plant, 
the perfect or imperfect, if every individual could progressively or 
retrogressively pars from one state to another? I see in my algae 
nothing but 4 sphaerococcus, grown on a conferva, not as the 
mistletoe grows on a tree, but like a moss or lichen.’ (Some of 
the sea-plunts which Chamisso had brought home from the Cape 
had been used as evidence in favour of the transition of species and 
genera.) 
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But if we return to Darwin's argument, and simply 
leave out_ the word ‘insensibly, which begs the 
whole question, we shall then have to meet his 
statement, that in a series of forms graduating from 
some ape-like creature to man as he now is, it would 
be impossible to fix on any definite point where the 
term ‘man’ ought to be used. This statement I 
meet by a simple negative. Even admitting, for 
argument’s sake, the existence of a series of beings 
intermediate between ape and man—a series which, 
as Darwin himself repeatedly states, does not exist? 
—I maintain that the point where the animal ends 
and man begins could be determined with absolute 
precision, for it would be coincident with the begin- 
ning of the Radical Period of language, with the 
first formation of general concepts, embodied in the 
only form in which we find concepts embodied, viz. 
in the roots of our language. 

Darwin was, of course, not unprepared for that 
answer. He remembered the old pun of — pawms 
Hobbes, Homo animal rationale, quia arguments 
orationale (man is a rational animal, ana 
because he ‘is an orational animal), specific 
and he makes every effort in order to “Mere 
eliminate language as something unattainable by 
the animal, as something peculiar to man, as 
a specific difference between man and beast. In 
every book on Logic, language is quoted as the 
specific difference between man and all other beings. 
Thus we read in Mr. Mill’s Logic?: ‘The attribute 
of being capable of understanding a language is a 
proprium of the species man, since, without being 
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connoted by the word, it follows from an attribute 
which the word does connote, viz. from the attribute 
of rationality.’ 

It is curious to observe how even Darwin seems, 
in some places, fully prepared to admit this. Thus 
he actually says in one passage?, ‘Articulate Jan- 
guage is peculiar to man.’ In former days we could 
not have wished for a fuller admission, for peculiar 
then meant the same as specific, something that 
constitutes a species, or something which belongs to 
a person in exclusion of all others. But in a philo- 
sophy which looks upon all living beings as developed 
from four or five primordial cells, there can, in strict 
logic, exist four or five really and truly peculiar 
characters only, and it is therefore clear that peculiar, 
when used by Mr. Darwin, does not mean what it 
would have meant, if employed by others. 

As if to soften the admission which he had made 
as to articulate language being peculiar to man, 
Darwin continues: ‘But man uses, in common with 
the lower animals, inarticulate cries to express his 
meaning, aided by gestures and the movements of 
the muscles of the face. No one would deny this. 
There are many things besides, which man shares 
in common with animals. In fact, the discovery 
that man jis an animal was not made yesterday, and 
no one seemed to be disturbed by that discovery. 
Man, however, was formerly called a ‘rational 
animal, and the question is, whether he possesses 
anything peculiar to himself, or whether he repre- 
sents only the highest form of perfection to which 
an animal, under favourable circumstances, may 
attain. Darwin dwells more fully on the same 
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point, viz. on that kind of language which’ man 
shares in common with animals, when he says, ‘ This 
holds good, especially with the more simple and 
vivid feelings, which are but little connected with 
our higher intelligence. Our cries of pain, fear, 
surprise, anger, together with their appropriate 
actions, and the murmur of a mother to her beloved 
child, are more expressive than any words.’ 

No doubt they are. A tear is more expressive 
than a sigh, a sigh is more expressive than a speech, 
and silence itself is sometimes more eloquent than 
words. Saepe tacens vocem verbaque vultus 
habet. But all this is not language in the true 
sense of the word. 

Darwin himself feels evidently that he has not 
said all; he struggles manfully with the difficulties 
before him ; nay, he really represents the case against 
himself as strongly as possible. ‘It is not the mere 
power of articulation, he continues, ‘that distin- 
guishes man from other animals, for, as every one 
knows, parrots can talk ; but it is his large power of 
connecting definite sounds with definite ideas.’ 

Here, then, we might again imagine that Darwin 
admitted all we want, viz. that some kind of language 
is peculiar to man, and distinguishes man from other 
animals ; that, supposing man to be, up to a certain 
point, no more than an animal, he perceived that what 
made man to differ from all other animals was some- 
thing nowhere to be found except in man, nowhere 
indicated even in the whole series of living beings, 
beginning with the Bathybius Haeckelii, and 
ending with the tail-less ape. But, no; there follows, 
immediately after, the finishing sentence, extorted 
rather, it seems to me, than naturally flowing from 
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his pen, ‘ This obviously depends on the development 
of the mental faculties.’ 

What can be the meaning of this sentence? If 
it refers to the mental faculties of man, then no doubt 
it may be said to be obvious. But if it is meant to 
refer to the mental faculties of the gorilla, then, 
whether it be true or not, it is, at al] events, so far 
from being obvious, that the very opposite might be 
called so—I mean the fact that no development of 
mental faculties has ever enabled one single animal 
to connect one single definite idea with one single 
definite word. 

I do not deny that there is some force in Darwin’s 
remark, that both man and monkey are born without 
Janguage: but the real problem which this remark 
places before us is why a man always learns to speak, 
a monkey never; why a Fuegian savage, though 
when caught only able to cluck like a hen (teste 
Darwin), learns, when brought to England, to talk 
a little English (teste Darwin), but a Gorilla never’. 
Are facts to be of no value any longer? If we say 
that under favourable circumstances, an unknown 
kind of primeval monkey may have learnt to speak, 
and thus, though his descendants, have become what 
he is now, viz. a man, we deal in fairy stories, but 
not in scientific research. Darwin says that ‘lan- 
guage is certainly not a true instinct, as every 
language has to be learnt.’ Yes, every language has 
to be learnt, but who made the language that has 
to le learnt? It matters little whether we call 
language an instinct, a gift, a talent, a faculty, or 


1 Narrative of Surveying Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle, 
vol. ii. pp. 2, 121, 189; Dr, Bateman, Darwinism tested by Lan- 


guage, p. 20. 
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the proprium of Man; certain it is that neither 
language, nor the power of language, nor the con- 
ditions under which alone language can exist, are to 
be discovered anywhere in the whole animal kingdom, 
except in man. 

I confess that after reading again and again what 
Darwin has written on the subject of language, 
I cannot understand how he could bring himself*to 
sum up the subject as follows: ‘We have seen that 
the faculty of articulate speech in itself does not 
offer any insuperable objection to the belief that man 
has been developed from some lower animal.’ 

Now the fact is that not a single instance has 
ever been adduced of any animal trying or learning 
to speak, still less of forming a language ; nor has it 
been explained by any scholar or philosopher how 
that barrier of language which divides man from all 
animals might be effectually crossed. I do not mean 
to say that there are no arguments which might be 
urged, either in favour of animals possessing the 
gift of language, but preferring not to use it!, or as 
tending to show that living beings, to use the words 
of Demokritos, speak naturally and in the same 
manner in which they cough, sneeze, bellow, bark, 
or sigh. But Darwin has never told us what he 
thinks on this point. He refers to certain writers on 
the origin of language, who consider that the first 
materials of language are either interjections or imi- 
tations; but their writings in no wise support the 
theory that animals also could, either out of their own 
barkings and bellowings, or out of the imitative sounds 
of mocking-birds, have elaborated anything like what 
we mean by language, even among the lowest savages. 


* See Wundt, Menschen und Thierseele, vol. ii. p. 265. 
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It may be in the recollection of some of my 
readers that, in my Lectures on the Science of 
Language, when speaking of Demokritos and some 
of his later followers, I called his theory on the 
origin of language the Bow-wow theory, because 
I felt certain that, if this theory were only called by 
its right name, it would require no further refu- 
tation. It might have seemed for a time, to judge 
from the protests that were raised against that name, 
as if there had been in the nineteenth century scholars 
holding this Demokritean theory in all its crudity. 
But it required but very little mutual explanation 
before these scholars perceived that there was be- 
tween them and me but little difference, and that all 
which the followers of Bopp insisted on as a sine 
qua non of scholarship was the admission of roots, 
definite in their form, from which to derive, accord- 
ing to strict phonetic laws, every word that admits 
of etymological analysis, whether in English and 
Sanskrit, or in Arabic and Hebrew, or in Mongolian 
and Finnish. For philological purposes it matters 
little, as I said in 1866, what opinion ‘we hold on the 
origin of roots so long as we agree that, with the 
exception of a number of purely mimetic expressions, 
all words, such as we find them, whether in English 
or in Sanskrit, encumbered with prefixes and suffixes, 
and mouldering away under the action of phonetic 
decay, must in the last instance be traced back, by 
means of definite phonetic laws, to those definite 
primary form's which we are accustomed to call roots. 
These roots stand like barriers between the chaos 
and the kosmos of human speech. Whoever admits 
the historical character of roots, whatever opinion he 
may hold on their origin, is not a Demokritean, does 
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not hold that theory which I called the Bow-wow 
theory, and cannot be quoted in support of Darwin’s 
opinion that the cries of animals represent the earliest 
stage in the language of man. 

If we speak simply of the materials, not of the 
elements, of language—and the distinction materials and 
between these two words is but too often Elements of 
overlooked—then, no doubt, we may say nenes: 
that the phonetic materials of the cries of animals 
and the languages of man are the same. All that 
can be said on the possible transition from the cries 
of animals and our own cries of pain and joy to articu- 
late speech, has been well said two thousand years 
ago, when Lucretius wrote (v. 1056), in his own per- 
suasive way :— 


Postremo, quid in hac mirabile tantopere est re, 

Si genus humanum, cui vox et lingua vigeret, 

Pro vario sensu varia res voce notaret, 

Cum pecudes mutae, cum denique saecla ferarum 
Dissimiles soleant voces variasque ciere, 

Cum metus aut dolor est, et cum jam gaudia gliscunt.... 
Ergo, si varii sensus animalia cogunt, 

Muta tamen cum sint, varias emittere voces, 

Quanto mortalis magis aequum est tum potuisse 

Dissimiles alia atque alia res voce notaré. 


Yet I think that those ancient philosophers who, 
like Plato, declared the origin of language as simply 
incomprehensible to them, must have pondered more 
deeply on the nature of language and thought than 
even Lucretius, though they might have shrunk from 
the admission to which Plato is driven in the Kratylos, 
that words could not have been originally imposed 
on things’except by a superhuman power. 

But even after having traced back some at least 
of the material elements of language to interjections 
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and imitations, people ought not to imagine for one 
moment that they have thus accounted for the real 
elements of language. We may account for the 
materials of many things, without thereby accounting 
for the function which they perform. If we were to 
take a number of flints, more or less carefully chipped 
and shaped and sharpened, and were to say that 
these flints are just the same as other flints found by 
thousands in fields and quarries, this would be about 
as true as to assert that the materials of language 
are the same as the cries of animals or, it may be, 
the sounds of bells. And if I were to say that apes 
had been seen to use flints!, that they could not have 
helped discovering that sharp-edged flints were the 
most effective, and would therefore have either made 
a selection of them or tried to imitate them, that 
is to say, to give to raw flints a sharp edge—that 
therefore the presence of highly-finished flints does 
in no way prove the presence of man—what would 
antiquaries say to such heresies? And yet to say 
that no traces of human workmanship can be dis- 
covered in these flints*, that they in nowise prove 
the early existence of man, or that there is no in- 
superable objection to the belief that these flints 
were made by apes, cannot sound half so incongruous 
to them as to be told that the first grammatical edge 
might have been imparted to our words by some 
lower animals, or that, the materials of language 
being given, everything else, from the neighing of 
a horse to the lyric poetry of Goethe, was a mere 
question of development. 


1 «The Pavians in Eastern Africa.’ See Caspari, Urgeschichte, 
vol. i. p. 244. 
2 See Whitley's Researches on Flints near Spiennes, in Belgium. 
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‘Language, I said many years ago in my Lectures! 
on the Science of Language (1861), ‘18 Our Language the 
Rubicon, and no brute will dare to cross it,’ Rubicon. 
It might seem indeed as if in the concessions which I 
have made, I had myself done all that could well be 
done to help the brute across the river, by showing on 
different occasions how easy is the transition from sen- 
suous vibrations to concepts, from shouts to roots. An 
attempt to minimise a difference is often supposed 
to arise from a wish to remove it. A clever pleader 
might say, ‘Why, does not the very theory you pro- 
pose on the origin of roots prove that Darwin is right ? 
Have you not shown yourself that animals possess 
the materials of language in interjections; that they 
imitate the cries of other animals; that they com- 
municate with each other, and give warnings by shrill 
cries ; that they know their own names, and under- 
stand the commands of their masters? Have you 
not blessed us altogether by showing how in some 
cases at least interjections and imitations can be 
filed down, lose their sharp corners, become general, 
become, in fact, roots? Surely, after this, Darwin 
will be justified more than ever in saying that the 
language of man is the result of mere development, 
and that there must have been one or several gener- 
ations of mere animals who had not yet generalised 
their intuitions and not yet filed down the sharp 
corners of their interjections ?’ i 

Few philosophers have studied animals so closely, 
and expressed their love and admiration schopenhauer 
for them so strongly, as Schopenhauer, °° *nimels. 
‘Those,’ he says in one place, ‘who deny under- 
standing to the higher animals, can have very little 


1 Vol. i. p. 403. 
N 
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themselves.’ ‘It is true,’ he says elsewhere, ‘that ani- 
mals cannot speak and laugh. But the dog, the only 
real friend of man, has something analogous—his own 
peculiar, expressive, good-natured, and thoroughly 
honest wagging of the tail. How far better is this 
natural greeting than the bows and scrapings and 
grinnings of men! How much does it surpass in sin- 
cerity, for the present at least, all other assurances of 
friendship and devotion! How could we endure 
the endless deceits, tricks, and frauds of men, if there 
were not dogs into whose honest faces we may look 
without mistrust!’ The same philosopher assigns 
to animals both memory and imagination (Phantasie). 
He quotes the case of a puppy, unwilling to jump 
from a table, as a proof that the category of causality 
belongs to animals also. But with all this he is 
far too expert a philosopher to allow himself to be 
carried away by fanciful interpretations of doubtful 
appearances into ignoring the barrier which separates 
all animals from the animal homo. When explaining 
the formation of general concepts as the peculiar work 
of reason, he states without any hesitation or qualifi- 
cation, ‘that it is this function of forming general 
concepts which explains all] the facts that distinguish 
the life of men from the life of animals!’ 

We have now to see in what this function of 
forming general concepts really consists, and if the 
conclusions which we arrived at in our first chapter 
be right, there is but one way which can lead us 
to a solution of this problem, namely to study the 
growth of thought in the history of language. 


' Schopenhauer, Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, 3 ed., i. 7. 46; 
li. 72. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF LANGUAGE. 


I TRIED to prove in the first chapter that the whole 
of what we call the human mind is realised in lan- 
guage, and in language only. Our next task would 
have been to try to discover the constituent elements 
of language, and watch in their development the 
true historical development of the human mind. 
But before we could safely approach this task, it 
seemed necessary to remove a preliminary objection 
which arose from the theory of evolution, as inter- 
preted by Darwin and some of his followers, namely, 
that as man was the descendant of an animal, the 
human mind could not differ in kind from the animal 
mind, and language therefore could only be a higher 
evolution of those sounds which animals utter, such 
as the roaring of lions, the barking of dogs, or the 
singing of birds. 
` Having shown, as I hope, in Chapters ii and i iv, 
that the theory of evolution, as held by Darwin him- 
self, does by no means necessitate the historical 
descent of the animal man from some other kind of 
animal, we now find ourselves free to undertake the 
analysis of language without any limitations as to 
the elements we ought to look for, and we therefore 
proceed to our task without any let or hindrance. If 
we should find that the ultimate elements in our 

N 2 
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analysis of language turn out to be the cries of animals, 
more or less successfully imitated by men, or some- 
thing like the sounds which men utter themselves 
when suffering from pain or joy or any other powerful 
emotion, this would prove a strong support of the 
opinion of certain followers of Darwin, stronger than 
any, I should venture to say, which has been produced 
by themselves. If on the contrary our analysis should 
lead us to a different result, we know at all events 
that our rear is safe, and we need no longer fear that 
the supposed descent of man from some other animal 
can again be appealed to as proving, without any 
further arguments, the utter futility of our researches. 

When we analyse any language and separate all 
that is merely formal in words, we always 
arrive in the end at certain residua, which 
resist further analysis. It matters little how we call 
these stubborn residua, whether roots, or elements, or 
phonetic types. What is important is the fact that, 
after we have removed the whole crust of historical 
growth, when we have broken up every compound, 
and separated every suffix, prefix, or infix, there 
remain certain simple substances which will yield to 
no solvent. This applies not only to the Aryan, but 
to the Semitic and Turanian languages likewise, nay, 
to every language which does not consist of roots 
only, such as the ancient Chinese. These simple 
substances being granted, we can understand the 
whole structure of language, we can make again 
the language which we have unmade. It was this 
simple process of etymological analysis and synthesis 
which I tried to represent in as clear a light as pos- 
sible in my Lectures on the Science of Language, 
first published in 1861. 


The Residua. 
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Those who have read these lectures will remember 
how strongly I opposed any attempt on i 
the part of the students of language to go ootan an a 
beyond roots, such as we actually find ‘he Science of 

5 guage. 

them at the end of a most careful analysis. 

It was thought at the time that my protests against 
‘all attempts either to go beyond roots or to ignore 
them as the types from which all words must be 
derived were too vehement. But I believe it is now 
generally admitted, even by some of my former op- 
ponents, that the slightest concession to what, not 
ironically, but simply descriptively, I called the 
Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories in the etymolo- 
gical analysis of words, would have been utter ruin 
to the character of the Science of Language. It is 
pleasant to find, as one grows older, how certain 
dangerous tendencies, which one had to oppose with 
all one’s might, simply vanish and are seen no more. 

These roots of language have often been compared 
to cells, the last elements of all organic Roots ana 
beings. Whatever differences of opinion Cs 
there may be between different schools of physiolo- 
gists, this one result seems permanently established, 
that the primary elements of all living organisms are 
the simple cells, so that the problem of creation has 
assumed a new form, and has become the problem of 
the origin and nature of these cells. 

So far there is a certain similarity between the 
discoveries of physiologists and philologists. The 
most important result which has been obtained by a 
truly scientific study of language is this, that, after 
accounting for all that is purely formal as the result 
of juxtaposition, agglutination, and inflection, there 
remain in the end certain simple elements of human 
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speech—phonetic cells—commonly called roots. In 
place, therefore, of the old question of the origin 
of language, we have now to deal with the new 
question of the origin of roots. 

Here, however, the analogy between the two 
Polyeenetie Sciences, in their solution of the highest 
and Monoge- problems, comes to an end. There are, 
netic Schools. indeed, two schools of physiologists, the 
polygenetic and the monogenetic, the former ad- 
mnitting} from the beginning a variety of primitive 
cells, the latter postulating but one cell, as the source 
of all being. But it-is clear that the monogenetic 
school is becoming more and more powerful. Darwin, 
as we saw, was satisfied with admitting four or five 
beginnings for plants, and the same number for 
auimals. But his most ardent disciple, Professor 
Haeckel, treats his master’s hesitation on this 
point with ill-disguised contempt. One little cell 
is all that he wants to explain the Universe, aud 
he boldly claims for his primordial Moneres, the 
ancestor of plants and animals and men, a self-gene- 
rating power, the so-called generatio spontanea 
or aequivoca. 

It seems to me that the students of language have 

_,_.. given to the problem of the origin of lan- 
Rovts identi- : : > 
cal in form, guage a far more exact and scientific form. 
brs diferent As long as they deal with what may be 

in power. í 

called the Biology of language, as long 
as they simply wish to explain the actual phe- 
nomena of spoken dialects all over the world, scholars 
are satisfied with treating the variety of living cells, 
or the significant roots of language, as ultimate facts. 
These roots are what remains in the crucible after the 
most careful analysis of human language, and there is 
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nothing to lead us on to search for one primordial 
root, or for a small number of uniform roots, except 
the mediaeval idea that Nature loves simplicity. 
There was a time when scholars imagined they could 
derive a language from nine roots, or even from one ; 
but these attempts were purely ephemeral’. At 
present we know that, though the number of roots 
may have been unlimited, the number of those which 
remain as the actual feeders of each family of lan- 
guage is very small, and, according to Pott, amounts 
probably on an average to no more than about one 
thousand. 

Some of these roots are, no doubt, secondary and 
tertiary formations, and may be reduced to a smaller 
number of primary forms. But here, too, philological 
research seems to me to show far more deference to 
the commandments of true philosophy than the pre- 
valent physiological speculations. While the leading 
physiologists are striving to reduce all variety to 
uniformity, the student of language, in his treatment 
of roots, often distinguishes where, to all outward 
appearance, there is no perceptible difference whatso- 
ever. Ifin the same language or in the same cluster 
of languages there are roots of exactly the same 
sound, but different in their later development, a 
separate existence and an independent origin are 
allowed to each. There is, for instance, in the Aryan 
family the well-known root DA. From it we have Sk. 
didaimi, I give; Greek, ddwus ; Lat. do; Old Slavonic, 
da-mi; Lithuanian, d&-mi?; and an endless variety 
of derivatives, such as dénuum, a gift; French, don- 


Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i, p. 44- 
? Pott, Etymologische Forschungen; 2nd edit., 1867, p. 105. 
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ner, to give, pardonner, to forgive ; Latin, trado, 
to give over; Greek, mpoðiðwm, to surrender; then 
Italian, tradire ; French, trahir, trahison ; English, 
treason ; Latin, reddo, to give back ; the French, 
rendre, with all its derivatives, extending as far as 
rente and rentier. Another derivative of DÀ, to 
give, is dôs, dôtis, a giver, in which sense it occurs 
at the end of sacer-dòs; and dòs, dôtis, what is 
given to the bride, the English dower (the French 
douaire), which comes from the French douer, 
dotare, to endow; a dowager being a widow pos- 
sessed of a dowry. 

It would require many pages to exhaust the list 
of words derived from this one root DÂ, to give. 
But what I wish to point out is this, that by the 
side of this root DA there is another root DA, 
exactly the same in all outward appearance, consist- 
ing of D+A, and yet totally distinct from the 
former. While from the former we have in Sanskrit 
da-trdm, a gift, we have from the latter d4-tram, 
a sickle. The meaning of the second root is to cut, 
to carve; from it Greek daiw, and datoua:, dattpos, a 
man who carves. The accent remains in Sanskrit 
on the radical syllable in dã-tram, ie. the cutting 
(active); whilst it leaves the radical syllable in 
då-trám!?, i.e. what is given (passive). 

There are still other roots, in outward appearance 
identical with these two, vet totally distinct in their 
potential character ; meaning neither to give, nor to 





1 The root DA, to cut, has three stems: (1) da, from which 
dati, he divides; dana, division of meats, meal; datar, mower ; 
datram, sickle; avadanam, division; (2) di, from which part. 
dina and dita, cut; (3) d, from which dyami, I cut, and avatta, 
eut off, i.e. ava+tta, ava+d-ta. 
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cut, but to bind (Sk. dyati, ddyu:, I bind; deddnua, 
diadem, what is bound through the bair; déua, a 
band or bundle, xpńðenvov, from «pas, and déuvoy, head- 
dress") ; another, meaning to know, and to teach, 
preserved in a-da~js, ignorant, in the aor. pass. é-da-nv, 
in dddoxw, &c.; and a third, DA, to purify, from 
which déyamana, and ava-dita, pure. 

.We have the root GA, meaning to swallow, 
which yields us the Sanskrit girdti, The root 
he swallows, perf. gagåra, the Greek G3. 
BiBpdoxe, the Latin vorat. Several words which have 
been mistaken for onomatopeic, such as Sk. gdrgara, 
a whirlpool, Lat. gurges, gurgula, gula, yépyepos, 
throat (Sk. galgulas), yapyapiGw, to gargle, are de- 
rived froin the same source. 

We have, secondly, a root GAR, meaning to make 
a noise, to call, to sing, which yields us in Sanskrit 
gir-ate, and gri-n-ti, BopBopifew in Greek, and 
both garrire and gingrire in Latin. It is con- 
ceivable that these two roots may have been origin- 
ally the same, and that GM from meaning to 
swallow may have come to mean the indistinct and 
disagreeable noise which even now is called swallow- 
‘ing the letters, in Sanskrit grasa, in German Ver- 
schlucken. But a third root GÆ, meaning to wake 
(aor. agigar), the Greek éyepo, perf. éypyyopa, can 
hardly be traced back to the same source, but has a 
right to be treated as a legitimate and independent 
companion of the other root GA. 

Many instances might be given, more than suf- 
ficient to establish the principle, that even in the 


1 In Sanskrit dman, band, fetter; sam-dita, bound ; 4-diti, 
boundless ; possibly identical with DA, to cut, to shape, to trim. 
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same language two or more roots may be discovered, 
identical in all outward appearance, yet totally dif- 
ferent from each other in meaning and origin. 

Then, why, it may be asked, do students of 
language distinguish, where students of nature do 
not! Why are physiologists so anxious to establish 
the existence of cells, uniform from their beginning, 
yet—I quote from Professor Haeckel—capable ,of 
producing by the processes of monogony, gemmation, 
polysporogony, and amphigony, the endless variety of 
living creatures'? Students of language, too, might 
say, like the physiologists, that, in such cases as the 
root DA, ‘the difference of mixture in the endless 
varieties of consonants and vowels are so fine as to 
be, for the present at Jeast, beyond the powers of 
human perception.” If they do not follow that siren 
voice, it is because they hold to a fundamental prin- 
ciple of reasoning, which many evolutionist philo- 
sophers neglect, viz. that if two things, be they roots 
or cells or anything else, which appear to be alike, 
become different by evolution, their difference need 
not always be due to outward circumstances (com- 
monly called environment), but may be due to latent 
dispositions which, in their undeveluped form, are 
beyond the powers of human perception. If two 
roots of exactly the same sound produce two totally 
distinct families of words, we conclude that, though 
outwardly alike, they are different roots. And if we 
applied this reasoning to living germs, we should 
say that, if two germs, though apparently alike, grow, 
under all circumstances, the one always into an ape, 








! Haeckel, Natürliche Nchëpfungsgeschichte, achte Vor- 
lesung; Strauss, Alter und Neuer Glaube, p. 169. 
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and never beyond, the other always into a man, and 
never below, then the two germs, though undis- 
tinguishable at first, and though following for a time 
the same line of embryonic development, are different 
from the beginning, whatever their beginning may 
have been. 

There is another point of difference between the 
treatment of cells by physiologists, and Materials and 
the treatment of roots by philologists, Elements. 
which requires careful attention. The physiologist 
is not satisfied with the admission of his uniform 
cells, but by subjecting these organic bodies to a 
new chemical analysis, he arrives in the end at the 
ordinary chemical substances (the zpora ororyeia of 
nature), and looks upon these, not simply as ruins, 
or as the residue of a violent dissolution, but as the 
elements out of which everything that exists, whe- 
ther lifeless or living, was really built up. He 
maintains, in fact, the possibility of inorganic sub- 
stances combining, under favourable circumstances, 
so as to form organic substances, and he sees in the 
lowest Moneres the living proof of an independent 
beginning of life}. 

In the Science of Language we abstain from such 





1 A further distinction is made between Autogony and 
Plasmogony. The former is the generation of the most simple 
organic individuals from an inorganic formative fluid, a fluid 
which contains the requisite elements for the composition of au 
organism, dissolved in simple and firm combinations, e.g. carbonic 
acid, ammoniac, binary salts, etc. The latter is the generation of 
an organism from an organic formative fluid, a fluid which 
contains the requisite elements dissolved in complicated and loose 
combination of compounds of carbon, e.g. white of eggs, fut, ete. 
(Haeckel, 1. c., p. 302.) 
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experiments, and we do so ou principle. We do not 
expect to discover the origin of living roots by dis- 
solving them into their inorganic or purely phonetic 
elements ; for, although every root may be reduced 
to at least one consonant and one vowel, these con- 
sonants and vowels are simply the materials, but 
not the elements of language; they have, in fact, 
no real independent existence, they are nothing but 
the invention of grammarians, and their combination 
would only give rise to meaningless sounds, never 
to significant roots. While the physiologist still 
entertains a lingering hope that, with the progress 
of chemical science, it may be possible to produce 
a living cell out of given materials, we know that 
roots are simple, that they cannot and should not be 
decomposed, and that consonants and vowels are 
liteless and meaningless materials, out of which no real 
root ever arose, and out of which, certainly, nothing 
like a root can ever be reconstructed. The root DA, 
for instance, means, as we saw, to give; dissolve it 
into D and A, and you have meaningless slag and 
scum. Recompose D and A, and you have indeed 
the same sound, but its life aud meaning are gone, 
and no language could, by its own free choice, accept 
such an artificial compound into its grammar or 
dictionary. 

Such are some of the coincidences and some of the 
differences between Biology and Philology in their 
attempts to solve the problems of the origin of life 
and the origin of language; and the questiou does 
now arise, Are we, in the Science of Language, driven 
to admit that roots, because they yield to no further 
analysis, are therefore to be accepted as unintelligible 
in their origin, as miraculously implanted in man, 
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but not in other animals, or may we hope to be able 
to go beyond this limit, and discover something which, 
while it makes the origin of roots perfectly intelligible 
in man, explains to us, at the same time, why they 
could never have arisen in any other animal. 

Let us see first of all what roots are. not. Roots 
are not either interjections or imitations what roots 
of natural sounds. Interjections such as are not. 
pooh, and imitations such as bow-wow, are the 
very opposite of roots. And why? Because roots 
are definite in sound, but general in meaning: 
while interjections and imitations are general, 
that is vague and varying in sound, but defi- 
nite or singular in meaning. 

Nothing seems so easy, yet nothing is in reality 
so difficult as to represent either the Difculty of 
sounds by which our own feelings mani- | rendering 
fest themselves, or natural sounds such aS by articulate 
the notes of birds, the howling of the words. 
wind, the falling of a stone, by articulate imitations?. 
From the very beginning the attempt to do this 
would have given rise to an infinite variety of sounds, 
many of which it would be almost impossible to recog- 
nise or understand. Even in our time and amongst 
civilised nations with languages ‘fixed by a tradition 
of thousands of years, the phonetic expressions of the 
most ordinary feelings vary considerably. The French- 
man, as an observant traveller (the late Baron M. von 
Weber) has remarked, expresses surprise by Ah!, 





1 This was remarked already by the grammarian Diomedes 
(lib. ii. p. 80 a, ed. Colon. 1536-8) who says: ‘Vox confusa est 
irrationalis vel inscriptibilis, simplicis vocis sono animalium effecta, 
quae scribi non potest, ut est equi hinnitus, tauri mugitus.’ 
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the Englishman by Oh!, the German by Ih! The 
Frenchman says, Ah, c'est magnifique; the English- 
man, Oh, that is capital; the German, Ih, das 
ist ja prächtig. Nor do these interjections express 
exactly the same feeling ; they all express surprise, 
no doubt, but the surprise peculiar to each of these 
three national characters. The surprise of the 
Frenchman is simple and open ; in saying Ah, he is 
all agape, il est ébahi. The surprise of the English- 
man is restrained and deep; in saying Oh! he 
swallows half of-his admiration. The surprise of 
the German is high and sharp, in saying Ih, he 
almost chirps with delight. 

In Chinese surprise is expressed by hu and fu, 
applause by tsai, misery by i, contempt by as, pain 
by uhu. 

Frequently it is as difficult to define the exact 
sound as the exact meaning of these interjections, 
so that in Ciconio's Italian Grammar no less than 
twenty significations are ascribed to the interjections 
uh! ah! With a little imagination quite as many 
and even more meanings might be detected in the 
English Ah! 

Some ancient philosophers, beginning with Plato 
Have cons: in his Kratylos, and some very recent 
nantsorvewels scholars too, have brought themselves to 
significance! imagine that there is some hidden con- 
nection between certain letters, consonants and 
vowels, and certain meanings. Who can doubt, 
they say, that in German, for instance, such words as 
Wanken, wiilzen, weben, wehen, Walle, Woge, 
winden, etc., all beginning with w, express the idea of 
a slow movement, while words beginning with st, such 
as Stab, Stamm, starr, stehen, Stein, Stock, 
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convey the idea of rest or resistance? This subject, 
though full of pitfalls, is most interesting, and, 
if cleverly handled, not without a certain plausi- 
bility; nay, if we enter more deeply into it, not with- 
out a certain truth. Only we must not allow 
ourselves to imagine that consonants and vowels by 
themselves can ever convey any meaning, for the 
simple reason that neither vowels nor consonants 
had ever any independent existence in language’. 
To take, for instance, the roots GA, to sing, DA, to 
give, and VA, to blow, and to ask why the three 
consonants g, d, v should produce such difference of 
meaning, is absurd and can never lead to any results. 
These consonants, though they look very real when 
we learn our A, B, C, are mere abstractions. They 
have no existence by themselves, and cannot there- 
fore possess any meaning by themselves, or produce 
by themselves any effect whatsoever. If there is 
some truth in the observations made by many 
scholars, from Plato down to Humboldt, that certain 
meanings are connected with certain consonants and 
vowels, and I have no doubt there is, we shall see 
that this must be explained in a very different way. 
For scientific purposes all observations of the sup- 
posed inherent meaning of letters have hitherto 
proved not only useless, but very mischievous. If 
only extended over a sufficiently wide field of lan- 
guage, they generally neutralise themselves. Who 


1 The error that letters existed first, afterwards syllables, after- 
wards words, and afterwards sentences, is a very old error. Aris- 
totle often compares the ororyeia, i. e. letters, with the elements of 
things, and calls the eroryeñov, the letter, the mpérepov ris avdAdBys 
(Top. vi. 4), as he calls the point the pérepov of the line, the line 
the mpérepov of the plane, the plane the mpédrepov of a body. 
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does not imagine, for instance, that there is, as 
Humboldt says, some hidden connection between 
the letter N and the concept of negation; yet, 
as a matter of fact, there are languages, for in- 
stance Syrianian, in which No means Yes. 

This uncertainty becomes still more startling 
Uncertainty when we examine the way in which the 
qa imitatie Sounds uttered by animals are imitated 

animals. by different languages. I will give a 
few specimens from Chinese. Who would guess 
that the sound kiao kiao was meant for the 
ery of the cock, kao kao for that of the wild 
goose? that siao siao is supposed to represent the 
sound of rain and wind, lin lin of a rolling carriage, 
tsiang tsiang of chains, kan kan of drums ? 

This subject is in reality endless, and having 
collected a vast quantity of material from numerous 
languages, I may say with a good conscience that 
any attempt to derive from such vague and con- 
stantly varying sounds the words of any language 
is utterly hopeless '. 

In German the sound uttered by the thrush is 
imitated by sir-sir. It is called zirren, ziirrezen, 
schnarren, schnerren; in Latin, cucillare, tru- 
tilare, truculare, faccilare, soccitare; in Greek, 
KrxdiCetv, xexrdev, etc. There is no trace of any of 
these sounds in the words Drossel, or thrush, A. S. 
thrysce, and throstle, A. S. throstle. There may 
be onomatopæia in such names as Zärrer, Schnarre, 
Schnerre, Schnarr-drossel, but not in Drossel, 
nor in turdus. 


The call of the duck is represented by quak 


1 G. Hunfalvy, Reise in die Ostsee-provinzen, p. 196, Lied des 
Vanemuine. 
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quak, in other places, through the influence of what 
Comparative Philologists would call labialism, by 
pak pak. Verbs applied to this sound are quacken, 
platzen, schnattern in German, tetrinire, tri- 
tinnire, tetrinnire, tetrissare, teretissare, 
tetrissitare, tetrisitare, tetrilitare in Latin. 
A duck is called dill, or dilly, dilly, but in its 
recognised names, such as Latin anas, anatis, 
vioca, O.H.G. anut, or querquedula, xepxoupis, 
a peculiar kind of duck, is there any trace of these 
onomatopoetic sounds ? 

The shout of the owl in Latin is tu tu, from 
which a verb tutubare (Plaut. Menaechm. iv. 2. 90) ; 
in Greek xcxcxaBai (Arist. Av. 262), from which a noun 
cxkaBy, and a verb cuxaSew; in German by uhu 
uhu, huhuhu, schuhu hu hu, pu pu, but neither 

- ydav€ nor owl can be derived from any such sounds. 
We have in German such popular names as Puvogel, 
for owl, and Uhu, Schubu and Schufut for horn- 
owl, and Latin bubo (0.H.G. baf) may likewise 
seem to come direct from the actual sound uttered 
by the owl. Still we ought to consider the Greek 
Bvas (for which Bekker, Arist. H. A. 8. 3. 2, reads 
Bpvas), which indicates the existence of an inter- 
mediate verbal root. Thus we find Bvas ¿Buče (Dio 
Cass. 56, 29; 72, 24), and there is SúÇew used in the 
sense of hooting. Grimm treats Eule, 0O. H.G. 
iuwila, O.N. ugla, A.S. eovle, as a feminine, derived 
from the masculine ûwo, uhu, horn-owl ; yet, strange 
to say, he appeals to the forms hûvo, hûo, hiuwila 
in order to derive all these words from the verb 
hiuwilôn, heulen, to howl. In Latin too, there is 
ulula, screech-owl, and ululare, and it is difficult 
not to connect with these words the Sanskrit ulûla, 
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Lat. tiliicus, owl, and Sk. ul ili, and uldlu, howling. 
The verbs used for expressing the sounds of owls are 
xixxaBiCey, cucxaBaCew, kaxxaBiCev, caxxaBaCetv, KaKKi~ 
Bae, and cax:Baew in Greek; bubulare, bubilare, 
cucubare (noctua), cucubire, gemere, garrire, 
stridere (strix), and ululare (ulula) in Latin; 
wixen, siusen, hauren, tuten in German. 

The Germans suppose that the frog says quak or 
kik, the Greeks Bpexexe£ coat xoat, but neither frosch 
nor Barpaxos betrays any relationship with these 
sounds. The German goose says gagaga, giga, gick 
gack, dadada, drussla drussla; the wild goose in 
Chinese says kao kao, in Mongolian kér kér. The 
Greeks have a verb rAatayiev, the Romans use clan- 
gere, clingere, gingrire, griare, crincire, trin- 
sire, trinnire, gracitare, craccitare, the Germans, 
gaken, schnattern, schnadern, dadern, bladern, 
quiteln, all meant to imitate the cry of geese, but 
the names for goose stand again perfectly apart. 

Lastly, the call of the cock is kikerriki in 
German, kiao kiao in Chinese, dchor dchor in 
Mongolian, cock-a-doodle-doo in English, kéxv, to 
judge from xoxxvBdas and xorkúčew, in Greek ; and 
who shall say which is the most faithful rendering ? 
But none of them has supplied real names for cock, 
nor any of the verbs applied to his song, such as 
adew, kdafew in Greek, canere, cucurrire in Latin, 
hrukjan in Gothic, chrian in 0.H.G., kiirliicken 
in Low German, schreien, quiteln, grisgramen in 
High German. 

Sometimes the same animal is supposed to utter 
different notes as it is occupied in different pursuits. 
If not otherwise engaged, the hen in German is 
supposed to say gack gack; but if she is laying 
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eggs, she says glu glu glu; when calling her chicks, 
tuck tuck tuck. And yet when she is called herself, 
she is addressed by putt putt putt, and her chicks 
by bi bi bi. ; 

The dog also says not only wau wau or bau bau, 
but also hu hu, and kliff klaff. When very angry 
and growling he says R, which the Romans there- 
fore called the dog letter, the litera canina. 

Before leaving this subject, which is really endless, 
I shall add only one more German phonograph, the 
full picture of the song of the nightingale. It is 
Zuckiit zickiit, zickiit! Zidiwik, zidiwik, zidi- 
wik! Zifizigo, zifizigo, zifizigo! titidon zi zi! 
Tantaradei! A great phonetic artist, however, not 
satisfied with these popular representations of the 

note of the nightingale, devoted many days and nights 
to a careful study of the subject, the result of which 
was that the nightingale really sings? :— 

Deilidurei faledirannurei lidundei faleda- 
ritturei. 


' There is a large literature on the voices of animals, of which 
I shall only mention a few specimens :— 

Wackernagel, Voces Variae Animantium, Basel, 1867. 

De Vocibus Animatium, in Heinrich Meyer, Anthologia veterum 
Latin. Epigrammatum, i. 2, 66 seq. 

Aldhelm, De Septenario et Re Grammatica, in Classicorum aucto- 
rum cur. Ang. Mai, tom. v. p. 569 ; ibid. tom. v. p. lii. 

Papias, Vocabulista, Venedig, 1496, s. v. Vox. 

Junius, MS. Oxon. ; cf. Nyerup, Symbolae, Sp. 332 seq. 

Juventini Elegia de Philomela, Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. min., ii. 2,388. 

Varro, De Lingua Latina, vii. 103-104. 

Ammonius, De differentia affinium vocabulorum, s.v. doveiv ; 
Valckenaer, Animadversiones ad Ammonium, iii. 18. 

Aelianus, De Natura Animalium, v. 51. 

Reifferscheid, in his edition of Suetonius, 1860, p. 247, De Na- 
turis Animantium, with extracts from various sources. 

0 2 
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That some kind of communication is possible by 
Communic- means of such imitations of sound coupled 
ANEA with interjections or emotional expressions, 
is evident. In order to convey the information that 
a certain dog is harmless we might say, Bow wow, 
pooh! But communication is not language, as little 
as cries are roots. No tribe, however low, has yet 
been met with employing no more than such utter- 
ances, though on the other hand no nation, however 
advanced in culture, dispenses entirely with such aids 
of communication. Interjections have secured to them- 
selves the last chapter in every grammar, and it has 
been supposed that the clicks of the Hottentots may 
have to be explained as remnants of interjections 
which have found an entrance into the very body 
of human speech. Imitations of the sounds uttered 
by animals or other natural objects have kept their 
place and will probably always keep it in the language 
of children, and their language, as we know, is not 
without its influence on the language of nurses and 
parents. By whatever names a sheep, a dog, a cock, 
a cow, or a cat may be called in any language, 
there is no doubt that a child will call them some- 
thing like Bah, Bow-wow, cock-a-doodle-doo, Moo, 
and Miau ; and it is but natural that more especially 
those who think that they can study in the child the 
mental state of the primitive savage, should imagine 
that this parler enfantin explains the origin of all 
language. 
We are even told by scholars, who ought to know 
True meaning better, that the wisest of the Greeks took 
of dvouare- the same view, and looked upon their 
rai imitative words as the roots of all human 
speech. No doubt the Greeks called this process 
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dvouarorotia, the making of words, but they did this 
in order to distinguish the process of manufacturing 
artificial words from the original creation of words 
which they tried to explain in a very different way, 
namely, either duce or ése, by nature or by law}, 
Kant who has not said much about language, has 
at all events kept clear from the rock of onomato- 
polia, on which so many philosophers before and after 
him have been wrecked. ‘It is not the hearing,’ 
he says, ‘which gives us the forms of objects, and 
the sounds of language do not lead directly to the 
reproduction of them. But for that very reason, 
because these sounds signify nothing by themselves, 
certainly not objects, though perhaps internal sensa- 


1 That the Greeks used the word évozaromotia in the sense of an 
artificial making of words, in opposition to the natural processes 
to which they ascribed the origin of language in general, is 
perfectly clear. Thus Dionysius Thrax (Ars gram. c. 14. p. 31, 
tom. vii, Biblioth. Gr. Fabric. vol. vi. p. 315, ed. Harles) in 
Bekkeri Anecd. Graec. vol. ii. p. 637, 18-20, says: memotnpévov 8€ éore 
76 mapa tas TOV Frov idorytas pipntixas cipnuévor, otovy proiaBos, poilos, 
épupaydés. Strabo takes the same view, and says that the Greeks were 
particularly clever in imitating sounds by similar sounds, so that 
there isin Greek an abundance of such évoparoroia, as for instance, 
xehaptfev, to bubble, erayyn, a twang, Wédos, a noise, Bon, a shout, 
xpéros, a rattling, most of which are used already in their proper 
meaning. However wrong he may be in taking these words as 
direct imitations of actual sounds, he shows quite clearly that he 
means by dvoparoraia the process of forming artificial words by 
imitation of sounds. These words are classed by themselves as 
nenompéva (Pseudo-Demetrius Phalareus, Dept épynveins, § 220), 
that is, factitious words, made in imitation either of a mdos or 
a mpaypa. Priscianus (De octo part. lib. ii. p. 53, ed. Bas. 1554-8, 
P. 77, ed. Krehl) distinctly translates merompévov by factitium, 
quod a proprietate sonorum per imitationem factum est, 
ut tintinnabulum, turtur. 
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tions, they form the most useful instruments for 
indicating concepts.’ 

That in a few cases, and, in certain languages, 
in many cases too, the names of birds and animals 
have been derived from sounds which they utter, 
no one can doubt. What I have always maintained 
is, that this inorganic layer of words hardly concerns 
the philologist and requires no explanation at his 
hands, while the real problem of the Science of 
Language lies in such words as ovis for sheep, canis 
for dog, gallus for cock, vacca for cow, felis for 
cat. Igo even a step further, and I have tried on 
several occasions to show, that as from a proper 
name, such as Sokrates, we can form a kind of 
appellative, a Sokrates, in the sense of a wise man, 
so some of these interjections and imitative sounds 
too may well have been raised from time to time 
into the sphere of conceptual thought and language ?. 
But all this ought not to blind us, or lead us to 
imagine that this conceptional process can account 
for the origin and growth of real language. We 
may call such interjections and imitations language, 
if we like, as we may speak of the language of the 
eyes, or even of the eloquence of mute nature, but 
we must not mistake metaphor for matter of fact. 

If people insist on calling every kind of communi- 
Emotion Cation language, nothing remains but to 
and Rational distinguish once for all between Emo- 
Languge tional and Rational language, a dis- 
tinction so curiously confirmed by physiological 


1 Kant, Pragmatische Anthropologie, p. 49. 
? For examples see Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. 
p- 411. 
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experiments lately instituted by Dr. Jackson, Gaird- 
ner, and others, that it may be useful to give a 
short account of them at this stage of our argu- 
ment. 

The power of showing by outward signs what we 
feel, or it may be, what we will, is the source of 
emotional language, and the recognition of such 
emotional signs, or the understanding of their pur- 
port, is the result of memory, a resuscitation, in fact, 
of painful or pleasant impressions connected with 
such signs. We may admit that this emotional lan- 
guage is shared in common by man and beast. If a 
dog barks, that may be a sign, according to circum- 
stances, of his being angry or pleased or surprised. 
Those who know dogs, know how different their 
barks are when they wish to express anger or joy, 
anxiety or surprise. Every dog speaks that lan- 
guage, every dog understands it; and other animals 
too, such as cats or sheep, and even children, learn it. 
A cat that has once been frightened or bitten by a 
barking dog, will easily understand the sound, and 
run away, like any other so-called rational animal. 
The spitting of a cat, again, is a sign of anger, and 
a dog that has once had his eyes scratched by a 
hissing cat would not be slow to understand 
that feline dialect, whenever he hears it in too 
close proximity. The purring of a cat has a very 
different meaning, and it may be, as we have been 
told, like the murmuring of a mother to her be- 
loved child. The subject of the emotional language 
both of animals and man is endless, and I gladly 
leave it to the abler pen of one who was both a poet 
and a philosopher ?. 





} See Darwin, Descent, vol. i. pp. 53 8€q- 
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What then is the difference between emotional 
and rational language? The very namé ought to 
show the difference. Language, such as we speak, is 
derived from roots, and roots are expressive of con- 
cepts, and concepts are the work of reason, reason 
being neither more nor less than the faculty, or if we 
dislike that word, the act of forming and handling © 
concepts. If therefore we call animals irrational, we 
do not mean to deny them every possible gift, 
whether observation, or shrewdness, calculation, pre- 
sence of mind, weighing, judging, deciding, nay, even 
refined taste or genius, but only the power of forming 
and handling concepts which is manifested in lan- 
guage, and in language only. 

I know that this distinction has been considered 
fanciful and artificial, yet no one has as yet shaken 
the fact that no animal speaks, nor controverted the 
consequences which that fact involves. 

It is fortunate, however, that physiological observa- 
tions have been made which confirm in the strongest 
and most unexpected manner the conclusions at 
which the students of the Science of Language had 
arrived in their own way. Dr. Hughlings Jackson 
in some articles published in the Medical Times 
and Gazette for December 14 and 21, 1867, speak- 
ing of the disease of a particular part of the brain, 
says :— 

‘This disease may produce partial or complete defect of 
intellectual language, and not cause corresponding defect of 
emotional or interjectional language. The typical patient in 
this disease misuses words or cannot use words at all to express his 
thoughts; nor can he express his thoughts by writing, or by any 
signs sufficiently elaborate to serve instead of vocal or written 


words; nor can he read books fur himself. But he can smile, 
laugh, cry, sing, and employ rudimentary signs of gesticulation. 
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So far as: these means of communication serve, therefore, he ig 
able. to ‘exhibit his feelings to those around him. ‘He can copy 
writing placed before him, and, even without the aid of a copy, 
sign his owo name. He understands what" is said to him, is 
capable of being’ interested in books which are read to him, and 
remémbers incidents and tales. Sometimes he is able to utter 
a word or words, which he cannot vary, and which he must utter 
if he speaks at all, no matter on what occasion. When excited he 
can swear, and even use elaborate formulas of swearing~ (as for 
example, “God bless my life”), which has come by habit to be of 
only interjectional value*, But he cannot repeat such words and 
phrases at his own wish or at the desire of others. And as he is 
able to copy writing, so he can, when circumstances dictate, as it 
were to him, give utterance to phrases of more special applicability. 
Thus, a child being in danger of falling, one speechless patient, 
& woman, was surprised into exclaiming, “Take care!” But in 
this, as in every other case, the patient remains perfectly incompe- 
tent to repeat at pleasure the phrase he has just used £o appro- 
priately, and has so distinctly uttered... . It would seem that 
the part of the brain affected in such cases is that which is 
susceptible of education to language, and which has been after the 
birth of the patient so educated’, The effect of the disease in 
relation to speech is to leave the patient as if he had never been 
educated at all to language, and had been born without the power 
of being so educated. The disease in question is an affection of 
but one side of the brain.’ 


And again :— 


‘Disease of a particular region of the left cerebral hemisphere 
is followed by a complete or partial loss of power in the naming 
process, and by consequent inability to speak, even when all the 


1 Cf. Dr. Gairdner, The Function of Articulate Speech, 1866, 
P. 17. 

2 In another paper Dr. Hughlings Jackson describes an oath 
extremely well as ‘a phrase which emotion has filched from the 
intellect.’ 

3 See also Dr. Bateman’s Lecture on ‘Darwinism tested by 
recent researches in language,’ Journal of the Victoria Institute, 
March 12, 1872. 
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machinery of voice and articulation recognised in anatomy remains 
unchanged.’ 


This subject has likewise been treated in Dr. Bate- 
man’s book on Aphasia, and though one may feel 
doubtful as to the minute conclusions which Dr. 
Broca has drawn from his own experiments on 
different portions of the brain, so much seems to me 
firmly established, that if a certain portion of the 
brain on the left side of the anterior lobe happens to 
be affected by disease, the patient becomes unable to 
use rational language: while, unless some other 
mental disease is added to aphasia, he retains the 
faculty of emotional language, and of communicating 
with others by means of signs and gestures. 

In referring to these experiments and observations, 
I hope I shall not be suspected of admitting that the 
brain, or any part of the brain secretes rational lan- 
guage, as the liver secretes bile. My only object was 
to show that the distinction between emotional and 
rational language is not artificial or of a purely 
logical character, but confirmed by palpable evidence 
in the pathological affections of the brain. No man 
of any philosophical culture will look on the Drain, or 
that portion of the brain which interferes with 
rational language, as the seat of the faculty of speech, 
as little as we place the faculty of seeing in the eye, 
or the faculty of hearing in the ear. That without 
which anything is impossible is not necessarily that 
by which it is possible. We cannot see without the 
eye, or hear without the ear; perhaps, we might say, 
we cannot speak without the third convolution of the 
left anterior lobe of the brain; but neither can the 
eye see, or the ear hear, or the third convolution of 
the left anterior lobe of the brain speak without the 
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co-operation of many other things, and without the 
will of what we call our self. To look for the 
faculty of speech in the brain would, in fact, be 
hardly less Homeric than to look for the soul in the 
midriff. 

The greatest mischief, however, which the onoma- 
topic theory of language has caused, Mischief to 
lies not within the sphere of logic, but Scholarship. 
in that of scholarship, and it is from scholars, 
therefore, that hitherto the loudest protests against 
it have proceeded. Comparative Philology has 
always prided itself on the strict observance of 
phonetic laws. Every vowel and every consonant, 
after it had once been fixed in any given root, was 
shown to extend its sway over the latest offshoots. 
Long treatises were written to show that Oeds! could 
not be derived from the same root which gave rise to 
deus, because the root DIV was without aspiration 
in its initial consonant. In spite of popular in- 
credulity, day was separated from dies, care from 
cura, have from habeo, call from «ade, doom from 
damnare. It was not likely therefore that a school 
which attempted to derive words in Greek, and Latin, 
and English straight from such indefinite sounds as 
pu, bu, or fu, expressive of contempt, should find 
much mercy with the pupils of Bopp. 

I do not in the least deny that some scholars who 
believe that interjections and imitations are the real 
roots of language have given proof of wide reading 
and considerable ingenuity. But neither the one nor 
the other is of any avail unless supported by au im- 
plicit faith in phonetic laws. We must distinguish at 





1 M. M., Selected Essays, vol. i. pp. 215, 459 
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least four roots in Sanskrit, PUY, to stink, PLY, to 
hate, BHI, to fear, SHTHIV, to spue, in order to 
account for the origin of such words as— 
(1) Pus, puteo, roy, ri, Gothic fils, ete. 
(2) Gothic fijan, to hate, fijands, fiend ; faian, 
to blame, etc. 
(3) Sk. bhik, fear, bhima, fearful, p¢Boua, 
poBos, ete.! 
(4) Gothic speiva, Lat. spuo, pitu-ita, rrve, 
mutiCw, Wurtw 2 
These derivations are by no means free from pho- 
netic difficulties, but any one who will consult Curtius 
will see that those difficulties have at all events not 
been ignored, but faced and explained, as far as pos- 
sible. To the believer in the interjectional origin of 
language, however, no such difficulties exist, every- 
thing seems easy and plausible, and those who ven- 
ture to doubt are declared to be pedantic believers 
in phonetic laws which they themselves have set up. 
We are told that f is the natural sound expressive of 
contempt, because we make it in drawing in pleasant 
scents and blowing away unpleasant ones. In 
English this sound of contempt is expressed by piff, 
phew, phit, and all over the world by fu, pu, whew. 
Thus we are rid at once of all difficulties created by 
Grimm’s Law. We can explain the Dutch pusen, 
pusten, phausen quite as well as the Greek guouw, 
ropicow, Latin ptisula and pustula, also spuo and 
spuma. Nor is there any doubt that the Finnish 
pubhata, puhkia, the Sandwichian puhi, Maori 
puhipuhi and pupuhi, Quichua puhuni, Zulu 





1 Curtius, Grundzüge, p. 298. 
3 For further derivations see Curtius, pp. 286, 298. 
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pupuza, Malay puput, Sk. phdatkara, puffing, 
hissing, pupphusa (ro-piccw), lungs, the Maori 
puka, to snort, and puka-ptika, lungs, all come 
from the same inexhaustible source. If we have 
once admitted all this, we cannot resist the conclusion 
that Sk. PUY, to decay, to stink, meant originally 
to say fie, and thus led on to Lat. puteo, putresco, 
pus, to foetidus, Gothic fuls, foul, ete. Nay, 
we are asked why the auxiliary verb BHU, to be, 
should not belong to the same kith and kin, as it 
might have meant originally to puff, then to breathe, 
then to live, then to be. Again, as the French say 
‘faire fi d’une chose, why should not pudet me 
have meant originally ‘it poohs me,’ and pudeo 
‘I pooh,’ and if so, why should not repudio, ‘I pooh 
towards a thing; and refuto, ‘I pooh away,’ be re- 
ferred to the same source ? 

These are no inventions of my own or even exagger- 
ations, nay, what is the worst of it, there is in all of 
this a considerable element of truth, if only it were 
disentangled from the surrounding slags. I do not 
mean to say that repudiare did ever mean ‘to say 
fi’ If tripudiare, ‘to beat the ground with the 
feet, to dance,’ is connected with pedum and pes}, 
repudiare can hardly be separated from it, and must 
have meant originally to kick away or some similar 
recalcitrating action. Nor do I mean to imply that 
refutare ever meant to say fie! If refiito is de- 
rived from an old root FU, Sk. HU, which afterwards 
took the form fundo, but which in its simplest form 
FU produced futis, a jug for pouring out, futilis, 
fit for pouring out, and also fons, source, then 


1 See, however, Cic. Div. ii. 34, 72, and Festus, p. 363. 
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futare can only have meant to pour, and refutare 
to pour back ; and as fundare is used in the sense 
of throwing to the ground, refutare also was most 
likely used in the same sense }. 

But making these and other deductions, which 
every scholar would make at once, there remains this 
kernel of truth, that the root PUY was very likely 
the residuum of a number of sounds accompanying 
the acts of primitive men when rejecting something 
unpleasant and expressing their disgust. This is 
in fact the form which the theory which I called 
the Pooh-pooh theory has now assumed with most 
scholars. Some have openly abandoned it, others 
have protested that they never held it in its extreme 
form, and that they would be satisfied with the ad- 
mission that roots might have some kind of distant 
connection with interjections and imitations, while 
the growth of real language should be traced back 
to these roots. With these admissions students of 
Comparative Philology will be perfectly satisfied, and 
no further misunderstanding is likely to arise, if only 
the observance of the phonetic laws becomes in future, 
not only a promise, but a fulfilment with our new 
converts, 

But while we may hope that all Bow-wow and 
Pooh-pooh etymologies will henceforth be banished 
from etymological and grammatical treatises, we 
ought to admit on our side that interjections and 
imitations of natural sounds deserve the serious 
attention of the philosopher who has to do with the 
question which now occupies us, namely the origin 
of roots. 


1 See however Corssen, Aussprache, i. 158. 
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In the Science of Language, roots, as we saw, are 
ultimate facts. Their number may be hoots areulti- 
and, I have no doubt, will be more and mate facts in 
more reduced, but no primary root can k 
be farther analysed by purely philologic in the Science 
methods. of Thought. 

It has often been a matter of surprise to me that, 
whereas in my Lectures on the Science of Language 
I had done all I could to avoid committing myself 
to any theory on the origin of language, or rather 
of roots, I should have been credited for years with 
one or the other solution of this important problem. 
I call it an important problem, because I have never 
been able'to share the feeling of some of the most 
eminent scholars who look upon the various attempts 
at solving it with ill-concealed contempt, and place 
it in the same category as the problems of the per- 
petuum mobile or the squaring of the circle. The 
less a young scholar knows about languages, it used 
to be said, the more eloquent will he be on the origin 
of language, and nothing could be more significant 
than the resolution passed by an illustrious philo- 
logical society at Paris, never to admit a paper or 
allow a discussion on the origin of language. 

My own conviction, on the contrary, has always 
been that the student of the science of language 
should never, while carrying on his own special re- 
searches, lose sight of that problem ; that his own 
special researches should be to him like sign-posts, 
leading him on and on in the right direction, till the 
facts accumulated by the patient explorers of the his- 
tory of language rise on either side like the mountain 
walls of a valley, narrowing his path more and more, 
and pointing the way, if not to the very source of the 
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river, at least to the .region,.from which alone ‘its 
tributaries can spring, y 
Grimm waited till he was an ofd man before he: 
fas gave a permanent form to his thoughts on 
sTimm and at : ye 
Bopp on the the origin of language}, and if his ‘little 
in book on that subject was by many of his 
greatest admirers declared to have been 
disappointing, it is nevertheless of great interest, as 
marking the highest point that can be reached by 
that purely historical method which has rendered 
Grimm’s school illustrious. 

Bopp never wrote on the origin of language at all, 
and he seems to me to have been perfectly justified 
in this. Every scholar has surely the right to draw 
himself the boundaries of the field which he wishes 
to cultivate, and nothing seems more unfair than to 
blame him for not drawing his furrow beyond what 
he considers his own field. We do not blame the 
geologist who is satisfied with studying the rocks as 
he finds them, without entering into the questions of 
chemistry or crystallography. We allow the formal 
logician to discuss the forms of thought, without in- 
sisting on his pronouncing an opinion on the structure 
of the nerves or the working of the organs of sense. 
Many scholars go even so far in their definition of the 
Science of Language as to exclude from it all con- 
sideration of roots. Lauguage with them is a totality 
of physically perceptible signs of thought, and these 
signs, their purpose and history, are to them the only 
subject for the student of linguistic science. I agree 
with this to a certain point, and IJ feel convinced that, 





1 «Uber den Ursprung der Sprache, aus den Abhandlungen der 
Königlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften vom Jahr 1851. 
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if any real, advance ig “td be made in the conquest of 
truth, there must be division pf labour. «No one who 
watches the historical growth of any science can fail 
to see that the mast valuable contributions to the 
stack of human knowledge have been made by those 
who were content to cultivate a small field, but who 
cultivated it thoroughly. Bopp was satisfied with 
‘tracing the whole body of languages back to roots, 
and distinctly declined to go beyond. These roots 
were to him ultimate facts. His patient analysis of 
words led him thus far, but no farther, and the 
‘question how a root DA came to mean to give, or a 
root STA to stand, was frankly left by him as 

a problem beyond his powers. 

In my Lectures on the Science of Language I pur- 
posely followed Bopp’s example. Within wnyr 
the limits which I had fixed for myself in avoided the 

problem of the 
those two courses of lectures, the roots, origin of 
whether Aryan, Semitic, or Turanian, that language. 
is to say the elements of language which resist 
further grammatical analysis, were represented as 
ultimate facts. From an historical point of view, 
and with the tools supplied by the analytical method, 
we can go no further, and we should not attempt to 
go further. 

But to show that a certain road, and the only safe 
road, leads us to a mountain wall which from our side 
can never be scaled, is very different from saying 
that there is and that there can. be nothing behind 
that wall. To judge from the manner in which 
some philologists speak of roots, one would imagine 
that. they were not only indiscernibilia, but Pal- 
ladia fallen straight from the sky, utterly incom- 
prehensible in their nature and origin. It was in 

P 
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order to guard against such a view that, at the end 
of the first volume of my Lectures on the Science of 
Language, I felt induced to add a few lines, just as 
a painter, when he has finished a landscape, dots in a 
few lines in the background to show that there is a 
world beyond. The Science of Language, I felt, had 
done its work, when it had reduced the vague pro- 
blem of the origin of language to a more definite 
form, viz. ‘What is the origin of roots?’ How much 
has been gained by that change of front those will 
best be able to appreciate who have studied the in- 
numerable attempts at discovering the origin of 
language, from the time of the earliest Greek philo- 
sophers to the present day. Language was always 
looked upon as something so dazzling and wonderful, 
the wealth of words and the unlimited powers of 
grammar in every language of the world seemed so 
astounding, that nothing short of a superhuman 
origin would satisfy the mind of most thinkers. 
And now if we take one of the richest languages of 
the past, Sanskrit, we find the number of its real 
roots reduced to about 850; while for English, one 
of the richest languages of the present, Professor 
Skeat is satisfied with 461 Aryan roots to explain 
the whole native wealth of its dictionary', exclusive 
of about a score of demonstrative elements. What- 
ever has been said or written in the Vedas, the Bible, 
or the plays of Shakespeare, all has been achieved by 
the composition and decomposition of that small 
number of significative syllables which would fill no 
more than a page. This surely is a simplification of 
a problem such as we seldom find in the history of 








2 Etymological Dictionary, p- 746- 
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philosophy. So much the Science of Language has 
achieved ;—more than this it cannot achieve within 
its proper limits. 

If then the Science of Language cannot carry us 
beyond the point where the student of =a 

w Heyse’s view, 

language lays the primary elements of dating from 
speech at the feet of the philosopher, and sc or 
if the Science of Thought alone can take i 
up the thread that is to lead us farther through 
the labyrinth, it seemed to me but an act of justice 
to point out in what direction one philosopher 
at least had made what seemed to me a promising 
attempt to account for the connection between sound 
and thought, which is in other words the problem, or 
at all events, an important part of the problem of the 
origin of roots. Professor Heyse in his lectures de- 
livered at the University of Berlin, and published after 
his death by Professor Steinthal, had pointed out that 
‘there is a law which runs through nearly the whole 
of nature, that everything which is struck, rings. 
Each substance has its peculiar ring. We can tell 
the more and less perfect structure of metals by their 
vibrations, by the answer which they give. Gold 
rings differently from tin, wood rings differently from 
stone ; and different sounds are produced according 
to the nature of each percussion. It may be the same 
with man, the most highly organised of nature’s work,’ 

When I quoted this theory, I felt convinced that 
every one would recognise in it Professor Heyse’s 
well-known opinion, an opinion which dates really 
from the school of Oken !, and was one of those high 





1 Was tönt, gibt seinen Geist kund;’ see Tylor, Primitive 
Culture, ii. p. 166. 
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generalisations in which that school delighted. When 
I saw that it was mistaken for my own magured 
opinion, I protested in every later edition of my Lec- 
tures against that interpretation, and I carefully 
guarded in everything I wrote against seeming to- 
express a preference for any of the current theories 
on the origin of roots, or of language. The result 
has been that the upholders of almost every theory 
on the origin of language have claimed me as one 
of their supporters, while Heyse’s theory, which I 
neither adopted nor rejected, but which, as will be 
seen, is by no means incompatible with that which 
for many years has been gaining on me, and which of 
late has been so clearly formulated by Professor 
Noiré, has been assailed with ridicule and torn to 
pieces, often by persons who did not even suspect 
how much truth was hidden behind its paradoxical 
appearance. We are still very far from being able to 
identify roots with nervous vibrations, but if it 
should appear hereafter that sensuous vibrations 
supply at least the raw material of roots, it is quite 
possible that the theory, proposed by Oken and 
Heyse, will’ retain its place in the history of the 
various attempts at solving the problem of the origin 
of language, when other theories, which in our own 
days were received with popular applause, will be 
completely forgotten. 
When at the end of my Lectures on the Science of 
_ Language I left untouched the two great, 
Peychologists : : 
ought to problems, how mere cries, whether inter- 
a miad in jectional or imitative, could develop into 
Pee phonetic types, and how mere vibrations 
of the nerves could develop into rational concepts, I 
confess that I did so with a strong hope that philo- 
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sophers by profession would quickly work the mine 
that Rad been opened before their eyes, or rather take 
possession of the new world that had been discovered 
for them. I have often wondered since at the apathy, 
particularly of the students of psychology, with re- 
gard to the complete revolution that has been worked 
in these days in the realm of language. Surely even 
if language were only the outward form of thought, 
no philosophy that wishes to gain an insight into the 
nature of thought, and particularly into the origin of 
reason, could dispense with a careful study of lan- 
guage. What would Hobbes or Locke have given 
for Bopp’s Comparative Grammar ? 

Is it not extraordinary, for instance, that in the 
latest work on the Principles of Psychology, language 
should hardly ever be mentioned, language without 
which no thought can exist, or, at all events, without 
which no thought has ever been realised or expressed ? 
It does not matter what view we take of language; 
under all circumstances, its intimate relation to 
thought cannot be doubtful. Call language a mass 
of imitative cries, or a heap of conventional signs ; let 
it be the tool or the work of the mind; let it be 
the mere garment or the very embodiment of thought 
—whatever it is, surely it has something to do with 
the historical or palaeontological, and with the indi- 
vidual or embryological evolution of the human 
mind, It may be very interesting to the psychologist 
to know the marvellous machinery of the senses, 
beginning with the first formation of nervous channels, 
tracing the process in which the reflex action of the 
molecules of the afferent nerves produces a reaction 
of the molecules of the efferent nerves, following up 
the establishment of nervous centres and nervous 
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plexuses, and laying bare the network of those tele- 
graphic wires through which messages are flashed 
from station to station. Yet, much of that network 
and its functions admits, and can admit, of an hypo- 
thetical interpretation only, while we have before 
our eyes another network,—I mean language in its 
endless variety, where every movement of the mind, 
from the first tremor to the last utterance of our 
philosophy, may be studied as in a faithful photo- 
graph. 

And while we know the nervous system only such 
as it is, or, if we adopt the theory of evolution, 
such as it has gradually grown from the lowest to 
the highest state of organisation, without ever being 
able to watch the actual historical or palaeontological 
process of its formation, we know language, not only 
as it is, but can watch it in its constant genesis, and in 
its historical progress from simplicity to complexity, 
and again from complexity to simplicity. 

For let it not be forgotten that language has two 
aspects. We, the historical races of mankind, use 
it, we speak and think it, but we do not make it. 
Even those who call the faculty of language con- 
genital, must admit that to us every language is 
traditional. The words in which we think are channels 
of thought which we have not dug ourselves, but 
which we found ready-made for us. The work of 
making language belongs to a period in the history 
of mankind beyond the reach of the ordinary historian, 
and of which we, in our advanced state of mental 
development, can hardly form a clear conception. 
Yet that period must have had an historical reality 
as much as the period during which small annual 
deposits formed the strata of the globe on which 
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we live. As during enormous periods of time the 
Earth was absorbed in producing the carboniferous 
vegetation which still supplies us with the means 
of warmth, light, and life, there must have be®n a 
period likewise during which the human mind had 
no other work but that of linguistic vegetation, the 
produce of which still supplies the stores of our 
grammars and dictionaries. After the great bulk 
‘of language was finished, a new work began, that 
of arranging and defining, and of now and then 
coining a new word for a new thought or a new 
shade of thought. And all this we can watch our- 
selves in the quarries opened by the Science of 
Language. No microscope will enable us to watch 
the formation of a new nervous ganglion, while we can 
see with our own eyes the formation of new mental 
ganglia in the formation ofevery new word. Besides, 
whatever physiological psychologists may say, the 
whole network of the nerves is as much outside the 
mind as our skin is, A state of nervous action, it has 
been truly said’, may be parallel, but it never is 
identical with a state of consciousness, and even the 
assumed parallelism between nervous states and states 
of consciousness is, when we come to details, beyond 
all comprehension?. Language, on the contrary, is 
not outside the mind, but is the outside of the mind. 
Language is very thought as much as thought is very 
language. 

Is it not strange that Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
is so much impressed with the idea that mental 
tendencies originally derived from experience impress 





1 H. Spencer, Principles of Psychology, ii. 592. 
2 H., Spencer, l. e., i. 140. 
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themselves permanently on the cerebral structure and 
__ are transmitted by inheritance, should have 
ae looked for the traces of these impressions 
explained by jn the convolutions of thd brain, where 
“no microscope will ever discover them, 
and not where they are visible to unaided sight and 
palpable to the commonest understanding, namely 
in language? How can it be otherwise than that 
the modes of thinking and .speaking which are 
acquired by the race should become traditional, 
when every new generation has to make itself at 
home in the grammatical building inherited from its 
ancestors, and has to learn to walk in the shoes left by 
its fathers? We do not want a revival of mysterious 
innate ideas, if we can only open our eyes to see 
the unbroken continuity which holds untold genera- 
tions together by the intellectual chains of language. 
Just at the end of his interesting work on the 
Principles of Psychology Mr. Herbert Spencer makes 
a remark which shows that he is by no means 
ignorant of what a psychologist might learn from 
a careful study of language’. ‘Whether it be or be 
not a true saying,’ he writes, ‘that mythology is a 
disease of language, it may be said with truth that 
metaphysics, in all its anti-realistig developments, 
is a disease of language.’ No doubt it is, but does 
Mr. H. Spencer not perceive what enormous conse- 
quences flow from this view of language for a proper 
study of psychology, nay, of philosophy in general ? 
If a disease of language can produce such hallu- 
cinations as mythology and metaphysics, what then 
is the health of language and what its bearing on 


1 L.c., ii. p. 502, 
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all the healthy functions of the mind? Nervous or 
cerebral disorders occupy at present a large portion 
in every work’ on psychology, yet they are in their 
ature obscure and must always remain so. Why a 
hardening or softening of the brain should interfere 
with the free movements of our mind will never be ex- 
plained, though it may be said metaphorically that the 
nerves are somewhat damaged and do not properly 
receive and convey the nervous currents. But what 
we call a disease of language is perfectly intelligible ; 
nay, it has been proved to be natural and inevitable. 
Mythology, as I have tried to show again and again, 
does not apply to religion and tradition only, but 
to every possible sphere of mental activity, and I 
ventured to call the whole history of philosophy, 
from Thales to Hegel, one uninterrupted battle 
against mythology, one constant protest of new 
thought and new language against old thought and 
old language. Not till we understand the true nature 
of language shall we understand the true nature of 
the human mind, and those who wish to read the 
real history of the development of the mind of man 
must learn to read it in language, the primeval and 
never-ending autobiography of our race. 

There is one fact in the Science of Language which 
may be taken as established beyond the p edicative 
reach of controversy,namely that the whole and Demon- 
wealth of words in the different Aryan ***tve Roots 
languages can be traced back to a small number of 
roots. To me it seems as certain and as true as 
that water consists of oxygen and hydrogen. I call 
the number of roots small, whether we fix it as high 
as one thousand, or, after deducting all secondary 
roots, as low as one hundred. And what applies to 
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the Aryan, applies likewise to the Semitic, and to 
all languages which have as yet been studied- and 
carefully analysed, not excepting the Chinese. In 
Chinese there is little or no outward difference 
between a word and a root, but large clusters of 
meanings, conveyed by the same sound, can be traced 
back here also to uniform sounds and simple original 
concepts. 

It makes a great difference, however, whether we 
say that all words can be traced back to or can be 
derived from roots, because the latter expression 
would commit us more definitely to the admission 
that, chronologically speaking, roots came first and 
words afterwards, and that there must have been 
a time when people spoke in roots only. 

There has always been a certain flutter among philo- 
Are roots logists whenever this conclusion came to be 

words? drawn. It is certainly quite true that, if we 
argue logically, we shall have to admit that the ancient 
grammarians of India were right in maintaining that 
no root could ever be a word, and no word could 
ever be a root, and that even in cases where in 
Sanskrit a word was outwardly identical with its 
root, it was not so inwardly. In order to satisfy 
their logical conscience, they actually invented a class 
of suffixes which outwardly were nought, but which, 
if added to a root, raised that root from a root into 
a word. As roots are causes, and words are effects, 
the ancient Indian grammarians were perfectly right 
in holding that a root, in its very conception, is 
different from an actual word. But, admitting all 
this, we ought not to ignore the fact that in many 
languages there is no outward difference between 
roots and words, and that even in a language, like 
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the ancient Sanskrit of the Veda, which has long 
left the agglutinative for the inflectional stage, we 
find words, or at all events bases of words (padas), 
distinguished by no outward signs, whether suffixes, 
prefixes, infixes, changes of vowel or accent, from 
what we call their roots’. In answer to the question 
therefore whether the roots of Sanskrit represent 
what was at a very early time the whole language of 
.the people, I answer both Yes and No. I answer 
No, because as soon as a sentence was uttered, a 
root, whether used for nominal or verbal purposes, 
ceased to be a root. I answer Yes, because the 
material used for such sentences was really supplied 
by what we now call the roots of Sanskrit. 

We have next to consider another fact which the 
Science of Language has placed beyond Roots express 
the reach of reasonable doubt, namely, “cepts. 
that every root expresses a concept, or what is called 
a general notion, or, more correctly, the conscious- 

_ness of repeated acts, such as scraping, digging. 
striking, joining, cutting, eating, drinking, going, 
moving, standing, passing, felling, shaking, seeing, 
hearing, etc. They express acts, transitive or in- 
transitive, and the consciousness of such acts, if 
expressed by any signs, whether phonetic or other- 
wise, must be considered as the first step towards 
the formation of concepts. Of this more hereafter. 

In my Lectures on the Science of Language, i. 304, 
I proposed to divide all Aryan roots into Simple and 
Primitive, Secondary, and Tertiary. Complex 
Representing consonants by C, and vowels °° 
by V, I included in the first class of— 





1 Selected Essays, i. p. 89 seq.; Aufrecht, Unâdi-Sûtras, p. 278. 
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A. Primitive roots: 
(1) V, e.g. I, to go; 
(2) VC, e.g. AD, to eat ; 
(3) CV, e.g. DA, to give. 
B. Secondary roots: 
(4) CVC, e.g. TUD, to strike. 
In secondary roots one consonant is often variable. 
By the side of TUD, to strike, we find, according to 
native grammarians, 
TUP, topati, tumpati, tupati, Gr. rim-re, ripmavoy, etc. 
TUBH, tubhnåâti, tubhyati, tobhate, to strike ; 
TUPH, tophati, tumphati, tuphati, to strike ; 
TUG, tufgati, togati, to strike, to stir; 
TUH, tohati, to torture ; 
TUS, tosate, to strike. 
TUR, tutorti, TUR, tiryate, TURV, tirvati, may belong toa 
different cluster. 
C. Tertiary roots : 
(5) CCV, e.g. PLU, to fiow; 
(6) VCC, e.g. ARD, to hurt ; 
(7) CCTC, e. g. SPAS, to see ; 
(8) CCVCC, e.g. SPAND, to tremble !. 

I thought at that time that the simple roots in 
classes A and B should be considered also as the 
more primitive, while those of class C would belong 
to a later period. I also thought that the simple 
roots expressed primary and general, the complex 
roots secondary and more special meanings. But 
the facts of language, such as we know them at 
present, do not support that theory. The two pro- 
cesses of generalising what is special and specialising 
what is general go on uninterruptedly in the growth 
of language, and to postulate in the beginning simple 
roots with the most general meanings as previous to 


1 In tertiary roots the third consonant is generally a nasal, semi- 
vowel or sibilant. 
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complex roots with more special meanings would be 
the same mistake in linguistic history as in natural 
history to claim for the genus a priority before the 
species, or for the species before the individual’. 
The process of simplification and elimination in roots 
is quite as possible as that of specialisation, and 
such roots, for instance, as MARK, MRS, MAD, 
MDH, expressing different kinds of crushing, 
may well have existed previous to or contempo- 
raneously with the simple root MA, to grind, and 
need not, as I formerly supposed, have expressed 
later modifications of one common original type 
MAR? 

In addition, however, to these roots, which are pre- 
dicative and conceptual, we saw that, it is Demonstra- 
necessary to admit a small class of what Ical] tive Elements. 
demonstrative or pronominal roots, though it might 
be better to call them simply demonstrative elements. 
They merely point to an object in space and time, 
and express what we now express by here, there, 
then, this, that, near, far, above, below, ete. 
In their primitive form and intention they are ad- 
dressed to the senses rather than to the intellect. 
They are sensuous, not conceptual. Some scholars 
have endeavoured to trace them back to conceptual 
roots. They see in aham, ego, for instance, a deriva- 
tive from AH, to breathe or to speak, just as they 
derive 4t-man, self, from a root meaning to breathe. 
They would see in the demonstrative ta and tad 
the same element as in the root TA and TAN, 
to stretch, in sa a derivative from the root AS, 
to breathe and to be. 


? Sayce, Introduction, vol. i. p. 13. 
? Selected Essays, vol. i. p. go seq. 
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It might, no doubt, simplify the problem of the 
origin of language if we could claim for the whole 
of it one and the same conceptual origin, but the 
evidence, if any, would necessarily be of the most 
evanescent character’. If any of these demonstrative 
roots can be satisfactorily traced back to conceptual 
roots, I see no reason to oppose such a process on 
principle; on the contrary, we know that there is no 
lack of analogies iu ancient and modern languages *. 
But until that is done, I can see nothing against the 
theory which accepts these demonstrative elements 
as remnants of an earlier stage, if not of language, 
yet of communication, just as we look upon clicks as 
survivals of emotional sounds imbedded in the layers 
of conceptual speech 3. 

These demonstrative elements appear not only as 

Suffixes, the material of prepositions, pronouns, 

Prefixes, and adverbs, but likewise in the shape 

and Infixes. Of suffixes, prefixes, and infixes, which 
raise a root into a base, and of grammatical termi- 
nations, which change a base into a word. 

Thus from a root KHAN, to dig, a base was 
formed KHAN-a, meaning originally no more than 
what might be rendered in modern speech by 
: digging-here,’ TOde Tt Kat ov kat vov. In addition to 
this, many other bases were thrown out by repeated 
combinations of predicative and demonstrative ele- 
ments, such as KHAN-i, KHAN-ika, KHAN- 
ana, KHAN-itar, KHA-ta, KHA-tra, &c, 
all being intended originally, it would seem, for no 





1 Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 33. 

? Sayce, Introduction, vol. ii. p. 25. 

3 Professor Noiré in his Logos (p. 186) pleads strongly and 
ably for the derivation of demonstrative from predicative roots. 
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more than to predicate digging of something in 
space and time, and varying in their application 
according to the tastes of various speakers, families, 
or villages. We are speaking here of times so far 
beyond the reach of history, and of intellectual 
processes so widely removed from our own, that no 
one would venture to speak dogmatically on what 
was actually passing in the minds of the early 
framers of languages when they first uttered these 
words. It is possible that some of these suffixes 
were intended from the first for something more 
special than a mere ‘ digging-here,’ ‘digging-now.’ 
Some of them may have been intended from the first 
for a ‘digging-he,’ i.e. a labourer, or for a ‘ digging- 
it, i.e. a spade, or for a ‘digging-now,’ i.e. labour, 
or for a ‘digging-there, i.e. a hole. But even if 
this had not been so, we could perfectly well under- 
stand how, after centuries of shaking and winnowing, 
some derivatives would have been used in one, 
others in another meaning. Even now, many of 
these derivative suffixes can be used in more than 
one meaning. Thus KHAN-a means not only 
a digger, but also a hole; KHAN-i, a digger and 
a mine. 

All this is perfectly true, and the highest credit is 
due to Professor Ludwig for having been y rstination 
the first to point out that the suffixes as or Adaptation. 
well as the personal and case terminations %48- 
were not all from the beginning so many independent 
words, each with its own definite meaning, and glued 
to a root in order to modify its meaning. So far 
I quite agree with the founder of what has been 
called the new school of Comparative Philology. But, 
if I understand him rightly, I cannot quite agree 
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with what seems to be his opinion, namely, that 
there was in the pro-ethnical Aryan language no 
agglutination or combination at all. These demon- 
strative elements must have had their independent 
existence, quite as much as the predicative roots, 
and I do not see how we can deny that it was a real 
act of synthesis which changed KHAN+A into 
khana, and ‘digging-here’ into ‘digger.’ To sup- 
pose that khana, khani, khanana, khanitra, 
khatra, &c. all tumbled out ready-made, without 
any synthetical purpose, and that their differences 
were due to nothing but an uncontrolled play of the 
organs of speech, seems to me an unmeaning asser- 
tion for which, so far as I can see, Professor Ludwig 
himself is less responsible than some of his fol- 
lowers!. I fully admit that when we once begin to 
speak of pro-ethnic formations, real arguments, proof 
and counter-proof, become very difficult. But even 
in those nebular regions the intelligible seems to me 
always preferable to the unintelligible, and whereas 
we can understand the combination of a root with 
various demonstrative elements for a more or less 
definite purpose, it is difficult to realise in any way 
the promiscuous outpouring of words, agreeing in 
their predicative elements, but bulging out into 
suffixes, and afterwards in terminations, without any 
guiding principle. According to some of the more 
recent writers on this subject, suffixes and termina- 
tions would seem to be like corns and bunions, mere 
excrescences on the surface of roots, which are there, 
and require no further explanation, nay, which it is 
wrong even to attempt to explain. 


1 Duttens, Exposants Casuels, p. 214. 
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What must be admitted, however, is that many 
suffixes and terminations had been wrongly analysed 
by Bopp and his school, and that we must be satisfied 
for the present in looking upon most of them as 
in the beginning simply demonstrative and modifi- 
catory. 

But even thus I should not shut the door alto- 
gether against the old theory that some significative 
suffixes contained elements of independent Sufxes, 
significance. I do not think that it has ever been 
proved that the suffix tara, for instance, of the 
comparative could have had no connection with the 
root TA, to cross!, and that the suffixes expressing 
an agent? in da-tdr, do-ryp, dator, and an instru- 
ment in d4-tram, sickle, had nothing to do with 
the same root. No one would deny that tirds, 
trans, across, through, is connected with that root. 
If then we can form in Sanskrit a compound dyu- 
tara, crossing the sky, why not ukkais-tara, 
crossing what is high, and mahat-tara, exceeding 
what is great, i.e. greater. If ut-tara (uttdra?) 
in dur-uttara? might be called a karmadhiraya, 
út-tara, the comparative of ut, might be taken as 
a tatparusha compound. We do not doubt as yet 
that in ud-ak, upward, ak represents the root A#K, 
to bend; why then should tara in ut-tara not be 
derived from the root TM, to cross? Does any one 
believe it an accident that while the suffix tar ex- 
presses the agent, tram expresses the instrument? I 
do not deny that other explanations are possible, and 
that much may be said in their defence ; but I cannot 


1 Bopp, Comp. Grammar, § 291 


2 Ibid. § 815. 
* Or in uttarah (var. lect. ittirak), Ath. Veda, xlx. 32, 1. 
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persuade myself that every new theory is preferable 
simply because it is new, simply because it differs 
from Bopp. 

We must remember that there are many instances 
in the Aryan languages where an independent word 
at the end of a compound has been ground down to 
a mere termination. We still understand the pro- 
cess which gives us such a word as four-fold, 
German vier-fach, because to fold is still used in 
the sense of wrapping, and Fach in German in the 
sense of division. More likely, however, fach is the 
M.H.G. vach, a‘fold. This fold comes from the 
root PARK, in Greek wAcx-w, in Latin plec-to, in 
Gothic fal-tha, where the guttura] between ] and 
th is lost, as it is likewise in O. Slav. ple-t-a, while 
it has been preserved in Goth. flaht, a fold, and 
in O.H.G. flih-tu, and flah-s, flax. We have 
the same root in Latin sim-plex, du-plex, and 
I doubt whether the Romans were more conscious 
of the radical meaning of plex than the Greeks were 
of Adovos in dirAacos. At all events in the Greek 
á-rač, once, where the second element ra€ must have 
had originally the same meaning, the connection of 
rač with any such root as way in mýy-vvw, which 
would correspond with German fach (Goth. fahan, 
O. H. G. fach), was completely forgotten. 

In Sanskrit, katur-vaya, fourfold, shows its con- 
nection with VI, to weave; sa-krit, once, with 
KAT, to spin; tribhug, threefold, with BHUG, to 
bend. Then why should not katur-vidha, four- 
fold, have had a similar origin, and lastly, why should 
we not admit a significative element even in dha of 
katur-dha, four-times, and, if so, likewise in diya 
and éix% and d:xot 4 ~No doubt it is easier to say that 
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xe is a pronominal element, but the easier is not 
always the truer. 

Another instance of the same process we see when 
we compare the Sk. pirvedyus, where dyus is 
clearly meant for day, with zpwiGd, the day before 
yesterday. Here, as well as in x@-Cs, Ga and Cos 
are the last remnants of an independent word, quite as 
much as in noctu diusque, hodie, and yesterday. 
But if so, why should we hesitate to derive sa-dyas, 
at once, from the same source, so that it meant 
originally on the same day? Why again should 
a-dya, now, not be taken as representing an original 
this day? One step leads to another, and no doubt 
we must be careful not to venture too far. Still, if 
dyus and dya can represent day (Sk. dyu and 
div), could not dum (cf. biduum) in Latin be an 
accusative of the same base, so that non dum was 
meant originally for ‘not this day,’ just as pas 
encore was passum hanc horam, ‘not this hour’ ? 
These questions cannot be answered very positively, 
but neither do we get any very positive answers from 
those who deny that these words are anything but 
pronominal. I do not mean to say that dv, long, 
must stand for dF, or dh, now, for &Fn, but pho- 
netically there is no difficulty, as little as there 
would be in deriving the corresponding Latin form 
jam from dyåâm or divam. The different forms 
under which Dyaus appears as Zevs, Zjv, anus, and 
Iovis, would furnish sufficient analogies for the 
phonetic changes which have to be granted in these 
etymologies, 

I admit that many things are problematical in 
these derivations and in others proposed by Bopp, 
Schleicher, and Curtius, but the pro-ethnic abyss 

Q2 
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into which Ludwig jumps is after all quite as dark 
as that in which a Curtius disappeared. The evo- 
lution of every kind of suffix out of the simple at, as 
worked out by Ludwig in his ‘Agglutination oder 
Adaptation, is extremely able, but it deals with 
possibilities and no more. And what in the end is 
at, and what are all the suffixes derived from it 
but demonstrative elements? That some, I should 
even say, that many of the Aryan suffixes did not 
originally contain the meaning which we ascribe to 
them, but ‘convey it by accident only, in the course 
of time and through many changes?,’ this I admit 
has been established by Ludwig and his followers *, 
We can watch this process of adaptation or re- 
partition even in such recent cases as the gradual 
assignment of the reduplicated perfect to the expres- 
sion of time past, and of nomina agentis, such as 
data, to the expression of time to come. 

But we must be on our guard. If demonstrative 
elements have been mistaken for independent words, 
glued to a root, it is possible also that independent 
words may have been mistaken for so-called demon- 
strative elements. A study of Turanian languages 
would serve, I believe, as a very useful warning 
against too rash and too one-sided conclusions. I 
cannot see the justice of a dilemma put before us by 
Ludwig that ‘if the Aryan languages are aggluti- 
native, they are not inflexional, or, if they are 
not agglutinative, then the suffixes and terminations 
cannot have been glued on?’ Isolation, combina- 


1 Ludwig. L c. p. 132. 

* See particularly the excellent work by Alfred Duttens, ‘Essai 
sur l'origine des exposants casuels, 1884. 

3 L. c. p. 24- 
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tion, and inflection are but three phases in the growth 
of language. Some languages may be arrested in the 
first or isolating, some in the second or agglutinative 
stage, while others pass on to the third or inflectional 
stage; but those which pass on to the third stage, 
i. e. most of the known literary languages of the world, 
invariably retain traces of their passage through the 
two former stages 1. 

How can we deny the power of agglutination to a 
language like Sanskrit which possesses in oomposition 
the highest degree the power of composi- _and 
tion, which is but another name for in- *8#lutination 
cipient agglutination? We have in Sanskrit kumbha- 
kara, pot-maker. This is a compound in which kdra is 
a significative element, maker, glued to kumbha, pot. 
If instead of this we find in the modern Indian dia- 
lects kumbhåra, a potter, shall we say that dra is 
here a mere excrescence, a demonstrative element ra, 
which, we are told, may have the same function as 
na, as in kuha-ra and kuha-na, both names of 
serpent?; or may we not rather see in Ara of 
kumbhara a phonetic corruption of kara? There 
is no doubt a suffix 4ra in angdra, tushara, ete, 
but this could never have formed kumbhira, 
while kira is almost the same as the primary 
sufix kara in pishkara, t4s-kara, ete. which 
Professor Aufrecht once identified with Latin cro 
in sepul-cro, and culo in ecurri-culo% 





1 Selected Essays, i. 53. 

? Duttens, l. c. p. 193. But what if kuhara and kuhana 
were formed like ku-kara, etc. from two different roots, HÆ 
and HAN? What if kri-kara were a bird that makes kri, 
krikana a bird that sings (kan) kr? 

5 Unadi-Sitras, p. 275. 
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Tf we find in the modern Indian dialects a locative 
hridayme, ‘in the heart,’ it would no doubt save 
much trouble to say that me is a pronominal 
element, connected with the m in aham, tvam, ete. 
Fortunately we have in modern languages a certain 
guidance which is altogether absent in pro-ethnic 
periods, and we can show how the termination me 
was preceded by mâ, mâha, maha, madha, 
maddha, which maddha is a corruption of ma- 
dhya, medius. In Beng4lit hrzday-madhye, 
in the middle of the heart, is a real compound, it 
is agglutinative, while hr¢dayme? is inflectional. 
The Chinese manner of expressing locality is, as 
we are assured, not yet agglutinative, but purely 
isolating or juxta-positional, “because i in kQ6, empire, 
and éung, middle, i.e. in the empire, each word 
retains its independence and its accent *, But even 
in Chinese, particularly in its spoken dialects, a 
tendency towards agglutinative and inflectional 
forms has been pointed out‘. 

No one with any sense of justice will deny to 
Professor Ludwig the merit of having shown that 
we know much less of the formative elements of the 
Aryan language, while they were still independent 
significant words, than we believed during the days 
of Bopp, Schleicher, and Curtius. In one sense he is 
no doubt the founder of a new school of Comparative 





? M.M. On the Relation of Bengali to the Aryan and Ab- 
original Languages of India, in Report of British Association, 
1847, P- 339- 

? Bhandarkar, in Journal of Bombay Branch of R. A.S., 1885, 
vol. xvi. p. 251. 

3 Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. pp. 128, 253- 

* Ibid. p. 376. 
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Philology, which has rendered excellent service, if 
only by its agnosticism. But even though we often 
cannot tell what these formative elements were, 
this is very different from asserting that they were 
nothing by themselves, and that our nominal and 
verbal bases and our inflected nouns and verbs are 
not the result of a rational synthesis, but of a kind 
of spontaneous generation ex nihilo. 

In some cases I still hold as strongly as ever 
that the formal elements of Aryan grammar were 
purely predicative in their origin. Besides tar and 
tara, of which I treated before, I hold that maya 
(ueo) comes from the root MA, to measure, or MI, 
to establish. Hiran-maya meant gold-made, or gold- 
like, before it came to mean golden. This maya 
varies, we know, with vaya and yaya. Besides. 
maya we have miya, and if miya in rig-miya 
comes from MI, why not min in rig-min? And 
then, does not man stand to maya like min to 
miya? And if we have traced min and man to 
predicative roots, are there not many cognate suffixes 
which would have to follow the same rule? It may 
seem very vague to attempt to connect the participial 
termination måna, uevos, or the suffix man, manta, 
Lat. mentum, Gr. wey (as in as-man, as-manta, 
dx-pov, tegi-men, tegi-mentum), with the root 
MA, or with the root MAN. But if we see that 
in French we can speak of a stone falling lourde- 
ment, heavily, i.e. luridd mente, i.e. with a yellow, 
dirty, lazy, heavy mind, we shall feel less sceptical 
as to what is possible in language by way of chang- 
ing significative into purely formal or grammatical 
elements. 

Is it likely that the numerous suffixes which 
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express descent, or coming from, such as Ayana, 
dyani, etc., should have nothing to do with Jyana, 
coming? Is it a mere accident that the suffix bha 
generally forms names of animals ¢ 

I have not been afraid to assert! that the Latin 
suffix tas, tatis, the Sanskrit t4ti, might have been 
formed from the root TAN, to stretch, and that it 
meant originally the same as tantu, a string, then a 
series, a class ; and J am not aware of any objections 
against this theory, beyond vague expressions of 
incredulity. If then titi may come from TAN, 
why not the adjectival suffix tnu, which expresses 
habit, custom, ability, such as kri-tnu, able to work, 
clever; ha-tnu, able to kill, i.e. aweapon; giga-tnu, 
quick; piya-tnu, hating ? And if tnu comes from 
tan, then tna and other suffixes would follow 
suit. 

By the side of tnu, there is another suflix, snu, 
as in kari-shnu, poshayi-shnu, etc. This has 
sometimes been explained as a phonetic corruption 
of tnu, but as tnu comes from TAN, snu may have 
come from SAN, to achieve, to gain, from which 
we have si-snu (sishnu), wishing to gain. We 
find the root SAN at the end of compounds in 
such words as— 

Go-san (RV. iv. 32, 22), cow-gaining ; 
Go-sah (RY. ix. 2, 10), cow-gaining ; 
Go-sanih (RV. vi. 53, 10), cow-gaining. 

Why should we hesitate to connect the primary 
sufix snu with SAN, while we do not doubt for 
a moment that such forms as si-snu (sishnu) or 
go-san, bay, even go-sa, are connected with that 
root ? 





1 < Mind, July 1876; see Note on p. 248. 
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This is not the place to work out the question 
of the origin of suffixes in full detail. It is sufficient 
for my purpose to have shown that some suffixes, 
both primary and secondary, may with some effort 
be traced back to predicative roots, and that the 
greater facility in putting them all down as ‘somehow 
pronominal’ does not prove the greater correctness 
of that theory. But even if many of these suffixes 
are purely pronominal, if sarit, river, for instance, 
was originally no more than S A R, running, and it, 
here, even then we have to admit an act of synthesis, 
which is intelligible, instead of the process of de- 
monstrative excrescence, which, to my mind at least, 
conveys no meaning at all. 

And this argument, whatever its value may be, 
applies with the same force to terminations Terminations. 
as to suffixes. Bopp and Curtius may have gone 
too far in identifying the terminations of nouns and 
verbs with the actual pronominal bases which we find 
in the Aryan languages. The termination of the nom. 
sing. in s need not be identified with the Sk. pro- 
noun sa, he, but both must have proceeded from the 
same source; they certainly are demonstrative, not 
predicative. The personal terminations in Sanskrit, 
mi, si, ti, e, se, te, m,s, t, i, thAs, ta, need not be de- 
rived straight from the pronominal bases mad, tvad, 
tad, and svad, nor need we have recourse to such 
compounds as da-m4-tvi, i.e. give-I-thou, in order 
to account for Latin damus, we give’. But though 





1 I was the first to remonstrate against these derivations pro- 
posed by Curtius, at a time when to remonstrate against him was 
still considered heresy; see ‘On Curtius’ Chronology of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages,’ in Selected Essays, vol. i. p. 93. 
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all phonetic laws would cry out against such pro- 
ceedings, and could hardly be quieted with the 
assurance that they had no right to exist in pro- 
ethnic periods, the broad fact remains that these 
terminations and their corresponding pronominal 
bases claim in the end a common origin. The ele- 
ments of such terminations belong by their very 
nature to a period of language long anterior to that 
in which they could be used as dead, empty, and 
formal exponents, and whoever knows the wide in- 
fluence both of phonetic change and of dialectic 
variety in the most ancient periods of language, will 
not be surprised at the widest dialectic divergences 
between pronominal roots and verbal and nominal 
terminations which in the beginning of all things are 
supposed to have been identical. It is a false method 
to attempt to prove minutely what from the nature 
of the case can only be proved broadly. 

It is generally admitted that the Ugric languages, 
Terminations tO say nothing of other members of the 

inUgric Turanian class, form their declension and 
Tangut Conjugation by means of agglutination. 
They are called agglutinative, not because they are en- 
tirely free from inflection, but because there is in their 
grammar a decided preponderance of agglutinative 
forms. In those, however, which have received consi- 
derable literary cultivation, the principle of inflection 
has made so much progress that my friend Kelgren, 
for instance, treated Finnish as an inflectional lan- 
guage. If, then, we examine these languages more 
carefully, we shall find the same discrepancies between 
their terminations and their pronominal roots as in 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. If any one will only 
glance at the comparative tables, printed at the end 
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of my ‘ Letter on the Turanian Languages’ (1853), he 
will see in Finnish the pronoun of the first person 
mini, but the terminations n and ni; the pronoun 
of the second person sinä, but the terminations t and 
si; the pronoun of the third person hän, but the 
terminations hn, pi, wi, nsa, sa. Again, in the de- 
clension of Finnish the terminations expressive of 
every possible kind of locality have been reduced. 
to four elements, of which, if we adopt Professor 
Ludwig’s principles, it would be very difficult to 
decide whether they should be treated as words 
originally independent and significative, or as pro- 
nominal elements, or as mere excrescences. All 
scholars, however, seem to be agreed that the four 
elements, na, he (si), ke, and ta, with which the 
thirteen cases in Finnish are built up, had originally 
their own meaning, and that they are related, 
1. he (si) to se, he, into, sisi, the interior ; 

2. ke to ke, thither, ki, without ; 
3 


. ta to ta, away, tav, distant ; 
4. na to n, ne, na, near, with, na, near space `, 


If out of such elements Ugrian scholars succeed in 
constructing thewhole framework of the Finnishdeclen- 
sion, Aryan scholars need not be afraid to recognise 
similar constituent elements in the terminations of 
the Aryan noun. A few such demonstrative elements, 
or whatever else we like to call them, would originally 
have been quite sufficient to express every case of 
our declensions, leaving the noun, without any such 
distinction, to do service for the nominative. Nor do 





1 Boller, Die Declination der Finnischen Sprachen, Sitzungs- 
berichte der K. K. Akademie in Wien, Philos. Hist. Classe, xi. 


Band, 1853, P- 973- 
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I see any difticulty in following the process through 
which, either by phonetic change or by imitation, 
a few such compounds of nominal bases with local 
adverbs could be differentiated and adapted to all 
purposes of declension. During a period of language 
in which Professor Ludwig? admits a possible tran- 
sition of svi into bhi, because in Greek, but in Greek 
only, «me becomes cfe, and Curtius the transition of 
tvi-tva both into thas and sai’, the difficulty of 
deriving all nominal terminations from a few pro- 
nominal elements such as sa, ta, na, bha would not 
be very great. But it stands to reason that when 
we manipulate such vague elements and under such 
Jax phonetic conditions, we can hardly expect unani- 
mity as to the exact process by which our analysis 
ought to be conducted. Hence the divergence be- 
tween the results arrived at by Bopp, Pott, Benfey, 
Grassman, Schleicher, Curtius and others?; hence also 
the unwillingness of other scholars to add one more to 
the many guesses as to how svi becomes abhi, and 
abhi ai, and aie, andei. Why will not scholars learn 
that there are certain subjects which from their very 
nature do not admit of accurate treatment, and that 
across a quagmire you may indeed throw a high 
bridge, but you cannot make a footpath? There is 
surely a via media between the extreme opinion 
to which Ludwig would lead us, that what we call 
the grammatical elements of language had never any 
independent existence at all, and the opposite opinion 
of M. de Saussure and his followers, that we can 


1 Enstehung der A. Declination, p. 181. 
? Selected Essays, vol. i. p. 94. 
3 See Hiibschmann, Casuslehre (1875), P- 93- 
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analyse every form into the most minute component 
elements. It is wonderful what brilliant results have 
now and then been obtained by this minute phonetic 
analysis. One hardly trusts one’s eyes when one sees 
the phonetic analogies running through languages 
so long dissociated as Sanskrit and English. But 
here too there is the danger of going too far, and 
of forgetting that though language is taught by 
grammarians, it was not made by grammarians. 
Language is made by analogy, but often by an in- 
stinctive, not by a reasoning analogy, and what to 
the earliest framers of language seemed analogous, is 
often by us perceived to be really anomalous. 

We may speak, for instance, of as as the termi- 
nation of the nom. plur. after.stems in a, But I 
doubt whether before the invention of grammar, 
and before the conception of any such thing as 

‘grammar, people were conscious of a,s as an inde- 
pendent termination. I doubt even whether this as 
was ever an independent element ; at all events there 
is more than, one way of accounting for it. The 
oldest Vedic form of the nom. plur. is asvasas. 
This may be looked upon as an abbreviation of a pro- 
ethnic form asvas and (asv)as, and one such form 
would have become the prototype of millions. We 
must not suppose, however, that after such a typical 
form as asva4sas had once arisen, it was submitted 
to an analysis, and that all future plurals were the 
result of a conscious synthesis. Far from it. A man 
who knew that asvas is one horse, and asv4sas 
many horses, would form by an unconscious process 
of analogy vrikas, one wolf, and vrikâsas, many 
wolves. 

This form asv4sas, which still occurs in the Veda, 
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may in course of time have been shortened to asvas, 
and who could tell how much of ås belonged to the 
stem, how much to the termination? Still M. de 
Saussure, guided by the strictest phonetic principles, 
thinks that hecan analyse this 4s into twoindependent 
elements}, which, even during the earliest historical 
period, were separated by a perceptible hiatus. The 
termination of the nom. plur. is supposed to have 
been a,s, the final vowel of the stem a,. The original 
synthesis therefore would have been akwa, = a,s, pro- 
nounced ekwoes, contracted ekwdés. I do not say 
that this is impossible, I only wish to keep the door 
open to other possibilities, such as the phonetic con- 
traction of Asas into 4s, and I should certainly want 
stronger confirmation for a phonetic rule that a,+a, 
becomes 4, than this analysis of asvas. 

Again, if I am told that in order to explain 
yuktes? as the genitive of yuktis, we must suppose 
that the termination ~4s changed the i of the stem to 
y, and that y* became i, which i, preceded by a,, would 
become ê, I cannot help asking myself whether this 
complicated process, however creditable to the anal yti- 
cal ingenuity of the grammarian, ever took place in the 
mind of an illiterate pro-ethnic Aryan, and whether 
he would really have been aware of any difference 
between k,a,twA-d,r—a,s and k,a,tw4,Ar—a,s*. 

However, these minutiae belong to comparative 
grammarians, and though I am afraid they may be 
carried too far, I am the last man to refuse them the 
full credit which they deserve. All I stand up for is 
that there must be both in the synthesis and analysis 





1 De Saussure, Système Primitif des Voyelles, p. 91. 
? Ibid. p. 206. 3 Ibid. p. 210. 
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of grammatical forms broad and intelligible prin- 
ciples. Now synthesis is only intelligible when we 
have two independent elements that can be put to- 
gether; hence, I hold, that in the beginning suffixes 
and terminations were either demonstrative or pre- 
dicative elements, though by phonetic corruption and 
false analogy their original character was often ob- 
scured and they dwindled down to unmeaning signs. 
Many of them we must accept as such, without 
being able to reduce them to their primitive pho- 
netic form. Where phonetic analysis can restore 
their original form, its results will always be welcome, 
but in many cases an ignoramus will here too be a 
greater proof of wisdom than novimus. In the 
Science of Thought we stand on the broad principle 
that nothing can exist in language which had not 
originally a purport : in the Science of Language we 
must be satisfied to explain all we can, though 
conscious all the time that we cannot explain all 
we wish. l 

One result, at all events, seems to me firmly 
established with regard to the Aryan case-  Case-termi- 
terminations, namely that all of them, not tions local. 
excepting those of the nominative, accusative, and 
genitive, were in the beginning local. An exception 
is generally made in favour of the nominative and 
accusative, as being from the beginning intended to 
convey more general or purely logical relations. But 
though it may be true that in these two cases their 
local meaning was obscured and forgotten at a much 
earlier time than that of the other cases, yet in the 
beginning the nominative through its demonstrative 
termination expressed clearly the here and there in 
space, and the accusative the hither and thither, 
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or the object towards which the action of a transitive 
verb was conceived to tend’. As to the genitive, it 
was either predicative and adjectival, conveying the 
genus to which a subject belonged °, or it was an ab- 
lative, expressing origin and removal. The originally 
local character of the other cases, the locative, ablative, 
instrumental, and dative, is no longer questioned, and 
recent researches in comparative syntax have shown 
how clear are the transitions from one case to another, 
and how untenable are the views of all philosophical 
grammarians when they attempted to determine the 
sphere of each case by one fundamental relation 
assigned to each. Here, as elsewhere, historical re- 
search must form the foundation of philosophic 
reasoning, not vice versé. We may follow the 
ways of language and understand them by following 
them, but we can never trace beforehand the ways 
which language is to follow, except in the most 
general way. Certain it is that the abstract mean- 
ings, whether modal or causal, which were formerly 
considered as the fundamental meanings of the case- 
terminations have been proved to be everywhere of 
later date than the local and temporal meanings, a 
fact which is in full harmony with all that the Science 
of Language has taught us of the growth of human 
language and human thought +. 


1 Chap. vi. p. 319. 

2 Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 122, as quoted 
by Hübschmann, Casuslehre, p. ro4. I had proposed the same 
explanation in my Letter on the Turanian Languages, 1853, P. 41, 
and. earlier still, in my paper on Bengåli, 1847, in the Transactions 
of the British Association, p. 41. 

3 On this point I differ much from Noiré’s views as expressed in 
his ' Logos’ pp. 246 seq. 
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There are languages, such as Chinese, in which 
there is as yet no outward difference How roots 
between what we call a root, and a noun posame moni 
or a verb. Remnants of that phase in the bases. 
growth of language we can detect even in so highly 
developed a language as Sanskrit. But it was one 
of the characteristic features of Sanskrit and the 
other Aryan languages that they tried to distinguish 
the various applications of a root by means of what 
I have called demonstrative roots or elements. If 
they wished to distinguish the mat, as the product 
of their handiwork, from the handiwork itself, they 
would say ‘Platting-there;’ if they wished to en- 
courage the work they would say ‘Platting-they, 
or you, or we. We found that what we call demon- 
strative roots or elements must be considered as 
remnants of the earliest and almost pantomimic phase 
of language in which language was hardly as yet what 
we mean by language, namely logos, a gathering, 
but only a pointing. How some of these elements 
came in time to be restricted to certain meanings, 
such as here, there, he, thou, I, it, etc., we cannot 
tell. All we can say is, that we find these elements 
as adverbs, local and temporal, as prepositions, as 
pronouns, as suffixes, and as terminations of de- 
clension and conjugation, and that in their skilful 
employment consists the power and the charm of 
Aryan speech. 

Take, for instance, the root YUDH, to fight. As 
a root, that is, as the type from which yppw ana 
both verbs and nouns are derived, we may its derivatives. 
call it a mere abstraction. But it exists in exactly 
the same shape, only with a new purpose, both as a 
nominal and verbal base. Yudh as a noun, means 
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battle, and followed by a local demonstrative element, 
we find yudh-i, i.e. in the battle. Yudh may also 
mean fighter, and followed by another local demon- 
strative element, we find yudh-su, ie. yutsu, in 
the sense of ‘among fighters.’ But as a fighter calls 
the tool with which he fights, a fighter likewise, we 
find yudh, followed by another local demonstrative 
element, viz. yudh-4, in the sense of ‘with or by 
a weapon.’ These so-called cases were all originally 
local adverbs, which may have existed sporadically 
long before there was any idea of declension in our 
sense of the word. The purely subjective nominative 
and the objective accusative, when no longer local, 
were probably the latest forms to assume per- 
manency. The root or base YUDH, however, was 
not to be mistaken in any of these forms. Nor 
do I think it so marvellous as some scholars repre- 
sent it to be that Sanskrit grammarians should have 
been able to discover the roots of their language, 
when we consider in how many words they still stand 
out in bold relief. Let us remember that every root 
can be used and many of them are used at the end 
of compounds, and we shall hardly be surprised that 
what every speaker was able to see, should have 
been seen by the ancient grammarians. A language 
which possesses such words as kravya-ád, flesh- 
eater, visva-ád, all-eater, havya-ád, libation-eater, 
goshu-yúdh, fighting among cows, amitra-yúdh, 
fighting enemies, gåtu-vid, road-knower, go-vid, 
cow-knower, etc., can leave no doubt in the minds 
of its speakers as to the character of AD, YUDH, 
and VID. 

VID, then, as a nominal base, would mean knower; 
as a verbal base we find it, without any change, in 
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vid-md, we know, In order to express duration, 
however, roots were frequently reduplicated, and 
thus’ we find the verbal base yu-yudh, followed by 
the demonstrative element e, in yu-yudh-e, ie, 
‘continued fighting-he,’ or the reduplicate perfect, ‘he 
has fought.’ We also find it with a less perfect re- 
duplication, or with a demonstrative prefix, called the 
augment, in a-yudh-ta, ie. ayuddha, he fought. 

In this early phase of language the formal difference 
between a nominal and verbal base of the same root 
consisted therefore simply in the difference of the 
demonstrative elements by which each is followed, 
and occasionally in the modification of the verbal 
base by means of reduplication, augmentation, ete. 

But in‘a later phase the Aryan languages removed 
what was felt to be ambiguous by a sharper differen- 
tiation’ of verbal and nominal suffixes, the latter 
being used when an act was predicated locally, the 
former when it was predicated temporally. Thus a 
fighter was called yudh-ma, the weapon 4-y udh-a, 
the place of fighting yudh-i, al] meaning originally no 
more than fighting-there ; while for verbal purposes 
a new base was formed, yudh-ya, e.g. yudhya-te, 
he fights, where the chief object was to predicate the 
duration of an act, whoever the agent may be. 

We have thus finished our analysis of words. We 
have seen that their constituent elements Analysis of 
are predicative roots and demonstrative words. 
elements. A root may be in form identical with a 
nominal and verbal base, but in most cases it has been 
differentiated so as to serve better either its verbal or 
its nominal purpose. This was done by means of 
suffixes, the origin of which is often doubtful, though 
we cannot doubt that it must have been rational, that 
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is, that these suffixes also must have been at first either 
demonstrative or predicative. Having thus arrived 
at nominal and verbal bases, we watch a new rational 
synthesis in the formation of what is now called 
declension and conjugation. And here again, though 
we have to confess our inability to account for the 
origin of every nominal or verbal termination, we can 
still see enough to enable us to uphold the general 
principle of a rational synthesis, that is, of an in- 
telligible purpose with which case, number, and sex 
were expressed in nouns, person, number, tense, and 
mood in verbs. Speaking broadly, we can now under- 
stand how the foundations and the walls of the 
primeval temple of language were built. Give us 
roots, predicative and demonstrative, and we can 
undertake to rear a similar structure, not perhaps so 
grand and durable, but at all events answering the 
main purpose of language. As in exploring the ruins. 
of ancient palaces we find rough-hewn stones, bricks, 
mortar, straw, and wood, and sometimes mere sand 
and dust of which we can give no account, so in 
sifting the débris of language we meet with roots, 
predicative and demonstrative, with suffixes, prefixes, 
infixes, and often with elements so ground down and 
disintegrated that we cannot tell what they were 
and whence they came. No wonder if later genera- 
tions were so awe-struck with the grandeur of 
Cyclopean walls and Devil's bridges that they 
thought them the works of beings of more than 
human strength and skill, No wonder if we our- 
selves, when we first listened to the hymns of the 
Veda or the ballads of Homer, should have believed 
that the language in which such thoughts could be 
embodied must have been of superhuman origin. 
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But wonder has now given place to understanding. 
We know now how words were made, and the 
problem of the origin of language has been finally 
reduced for us to the problem of the origin of roots, 
as the embodiments of our earliest concepts. 

Before we proceed, however, to the consideration 
of that problem, we have still one objection to 
meet. We believed that in accounting for the 
formation of nouns and verbs we had accounted 
for the formation of language. But we are told 
by some philosophers that this is a mistake. 
Much stress has of Jate been laid on the fact that 
as little as letters are the constituent Fayuan 
elements of words, are words the con- originally a 
stituent elements of language. Lan- “™™* 
guage, we are told, can exist as a sentence, an 
àrópþavoıs, only, and no sentence, whether affirm- 
ative or negative, can exist without a noun and 
a verb. The fact, as such, is very true and very 
important, but it hardly required very elaborate 
proof, at least not to a student of Aristotle’, But 
what does our analysis of language into predicative 
roots and demonstrative elements teach us ? 

Suppose the root MÆ meant to grind, the mere 
shout MÆ, addressed by a leader to his men, would 
surely have been a sentence, and have conveyed to 
them a meaning, namely a command ; it would have 
produced the effect of making them understand 
something, namely that it was time for them to begin 
their daily work of grinding stones. 

Again, if the sounds VA or’ VABH had long 
accompanied the act of platting, or braiding, or 





* Arist. de Interpret. cc. 5, 10. 
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weaving, these sounds by themselves, uttered by the 
women of a clan, would have reminded them that it 
was time to begin their work. VA, weave, whether 
as a reminder or as a command, would have as much 
right to be called a sentence as when we say, Work! 
i.e. Let us work! In one sense, the imperative may 
truly be called the most primitive sentence, and it is 
important to observe how little in many languages it 
deviates from what has been fixed upon as the true 
form of a root. 

From the use of a root in the imperative or in 
the form of a general assertion there is a very easy 
transition to its employment in other senses and for 
other purposes. 

Let us imagine the furniture of a cave-dwelling or 
a lacustrian hut, consisting chiefly of scraped skins 
and platted mats or mattresses, and let us suppose 
sudden fire, or inundation, or an attack of enemies, 
would not in a general Sauve qui peut the mere 
shout of VA have reminded the women and children 
to carry off the mats? Would it not have been 
tantamount to our sentence, ‘The mats, the mats!’ 

Every logician knows that we can predicate in a 
sentence only, and as the chief object of language is 
predication im the form of a proposition, it has quite 
properly been concluded that words had uo right to 
exist except as integral parts of a sentence, or, as 
some scholars put it, that the sentence existed before 
single words. Students of language were no doubt 
staggered when they were told that the words which 
expressed the subject and the predicate and, in some 
languages, the copula also, could not have existed 
apart from the sentence which they formed, still the 
jogician was in his right and his arguments seemed un- 
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answerable. What could have been the use of forming 
such words as snow and white by themselves? No 
one, not even a troglodyte, would amuse himself by 
saying snow, or by saying white, still less by saying 
is. And as there was no demand for such utterances, 
it seemed quite natural to conclude that there could 
have been no supply, as little as there would ever be 
a supply of right boots in a market where only pairs 
of boots will answer any purpose. All this is perfectly 
true, but for all that we need not submit to being 
told that the three words terra, est, rotunda did 
not exist by themselves till the sentence terra est 
rotunda had been analysed grammatically. 

On the contrary, every noun and every verb was 
originally by itself a complete sentence, consisting 
of a predicate and a subject, whether the latter. 
be expressed, as it commonly is in the Aryan lan- 
guages, or only understood, as in Chinese. Thus 
Luc-s was originally a real sentence, and meant 
‘shining-here. That was enough for a first effort. 
Luc-e-t, likewise, was a complete sentence, and 
meant ‘he-shining.’ No one doubts this with 
regard to verbs. No one hesitates to call Veni, 
vidi, vici three independent sentences. Why should 
we doubt with regard to substantives? The difference 
between man-u-s (man) and man-u-te (thinks) is 
no more than between ‘thinking-he (there),’ and ‘ he- 
thinking’? In a later stage of language the two sen- 
tences Manus and manute, ‘Man and thinks, were 
fused into one, and this led to the erroneous supposi- 
tion that manus and manute had no independent 
existence, but were from the first integral parts of a 
sentence. 
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ON THE SUFFIX, TATI. 
(From ‘Mind,’ July, 1876.) See p. 232. 

Is it not a most striking illustration of the power which 
language can exercise even on the most vigorous and inde- 
pendent minds, when we see how Mill had persuaded himself 
that most metaphysical difficulties inherent in the conceptions 
of Matter and Mind could be removed by declaring? that 
Matter was nothing but the ‘permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion,’ Mind nothing but the ‘permanent possibility of feeling’? 
There is a certain want of clearness in thus expressing the 
opposition between the Ego or Mind and the Non-Ego or 
Matter, and I doubt if many will approve the use which Mill 
makes of the words sensation and feeling, restricting the 
former to a passive, the latter to an active sense, However, a 
philosopher who modifies thought has a right to modify lan- 
guage, and we have only to remember that Mill, in his dialect, 
uses the expression ‘ possibility of sensation,’ as applied to the 
Non-Ego, in the sense of the possibility of being the object of 
sensations ; while ‘possibility of feeling” as applied to the 
Ego, is intended to convey the possibility of being the subject 
of feelings. 

But what is of much greater consequence is this, that Mill 
should have imagined he could eliminate, or at least sublimate, 
the idea of substance, both in the Ego and the Non-Ego, by 
using an abstract noun, possibility, instead of a concrete noun, 
the possible, or, as we used to say in our own, half-classical, 
half-mediaeval dialect, the cause, the substance, the subject. 

What is the nature of such words as possibility? They 
clearly express a quality, and therefore a quality of something. 
When we speak of a thing as feasible, we mean that it can be 
done; when we say it is destructible, we mean that it can be 
destroyed. Afterwards, if we want to speak of many things 
being feasible or destructible, our language enables us to form 
new substantives from these adjectives, and to speak of the 
feasibleness, the destructibility, the possibility of things. 





? Examination of Hamilton's Philosophy, pp. 198, 206. 
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Language will even allow us to go a step further, ‘and to say, 
for instance, there ig a possibility of something being done, 
but it is here that language begins to react on thought and 
tempts us to speak of possibilities, as if they were things by 
themselves, and different from the things which are possible, 

One of the best known instances of what I call philosophical 
mythology is the word faculty. From facere, to do, was 
formed facilis, easy to do, or easy to be done; e.g. res factu 
facilis, a thing easy to be done; facilis ascensus, an easy 
ascent. Facilis means also ready, e.g. facilis ad dicendum, 
ready or quick to speak. From this adjective we have facilitas, 
the quality of being easy, also the quality of being ready. 
Besides facilitas, we also find facultas, a word generally repre- 
sented as a contraction of facil(i)tas, but which may be derived 
direct from the old Latin facul, Facultas means chiefly the 
power of doing, e.g. facultas pariendi; then the means of 
doing, supply, resources. In modern languages, however, 
this word has assumed a much wider development. We speak 
of the faculty of hearing, the faculty of perceiving, imagining, 
remembering, reasoning; we speak of the faculties of the 
mind, and we at last divide these faculties, place them side by 
side as independent powers, often forgetting that all the time 
they can claim no subjectivity whatever, that they are no 
more than qualities of the same subject, and that all we really 
mean when we say that humanity is endowed with the faculties 
of seeing, remembering, imagining, and reasoning, is that 
every man can see, remember, imagine, reason, etc. 

It is curious that the very school which has always pro- 
tested most strongly against the abuse of these abstract nouns, 
which has waged war to the knife against the faculties of the 
mind, though not always to the advantage of a clear and 
systematic treatment of psychology, should in metaphysics 
fall into this very trap. We can imagine philosophers denying 
altogether the reality of any such thing as substance; we can 
understand why Mill looks upon that category simply as the 
result of custom, not as a sine gud non of human thought. 
But whatever the origin of our category of substance may be, 
it is through it and with it alone that we can conceive quality. 
A quality is inconceivable without reference to a substance, 
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and however much that original coherence may be forgotten, 
we always find it is there, whenever we go back to the deepest 
foundation of our intellectual fabric. We may speak of 
possibilities, we may trust in possibilities, we may be even 
frightened by possibilities, but if we look more closely, what 
we trust in and what we are frightened by are always things 
possible. 

If therefore Mill and his followers imagine that by defining 
Matter as the permanent possibility of sensation, and Mind as 
the permanent possibility of feeling, they have removed the 
difficulty of Kant’s Ding au sich, they are mistaken. Their 
possibility of sensation, if properly analysed, means things or 
substances which can become objects of sensation ; their pos- 
sibility of feeling means things or substances which can become 
subjects of sensation, 

However we may fight against the necessities of our reason, 
reason has its revenge. It is, for instance, only another 
attempt at avoiding the admission of something substantial in 
the Ego, which leads Mill and his followers! to define Mind 
as a series or a succession of feelings. What are series or 
succession but the germs of collective words, many of which 
develop into abstract nouns? A series or a succession means 





> M. Taine in his charming work, De l'Intelligence, vol. i. p. 378, 
expresses the same views in even more determined language: ‘ Le 
moi nest lui-même qu'une entité verbale et un fantôme méta- 
physique. Ce quelgue chose d'intime dont les facultés étaient les 
différents aspects, disparait avec elles; ou voit s'évanouir et rentrer 
daus la région des mots la substance une, permanente, distincte des 
événements. IJ] ne reste de nous que nos événements, sensations, 
images, souvenirs, idées, résolutions : ce sont eux qui constituent 
notre être; et l'analyse de nus jugements les plus élémentaires 
montre, en effet, que notre moi n'a pas d'autres éléments. What 
is the meaning ot xos événements, if not événements de nous? and if . 
these événements are something real, might we not turn M. Taine’s 
illustration (i. 385), that oue cannot hang any but a painted chain 
on a painted hook, against him by saying that one cannot hang a 
real series of événements, sensations. images, souvenirs, idées, résolu- 
tions, on a painted But } 
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things succeeding each other, and if these things are feelings, 
then feeling again is what might be called an adjectival 
substantive, expressing a quality, statvs, or act of somebody. 
Leave out that somebody, that substance, that subject, that a, 
and our mind refuses to act, as Mill bas been honest enough 
to admit himself. For, as he says, (p. 212) :=— ' 


‘The thread of consciousness which composes the mind’s phe- 
nomenal life [another adas for the Ego as a substance] consists 
hot only of present sensations, but likewise in part, of memories 
aud expectations. Now what are these? In themselves, they are 
present feelings, that is of present consciousness, and in that respect 
not distinguished from sensations. They all, moreover, resemble 
some given sensations or feelings, of which we have previously had 
experience. But they are attended with the peculiarity, that each 
of them involves a belief in more than its own present existence, 
A sensation involves only this: but a remembrance of sensation, 
even if not referred to any particular date, involves the suggestion 
and belief that a sensation, of which it is a copy or representation; 
actually existed in the past ; and an expectation involves the belief, 
more or less positive, that a sensation or other feeling to which it 
directly refers, will exist in the future. Nor can the phenomena 
involved in these two states of consciousness be adequately 
expressed, without saying that the belief they include is, that 1 
myself formerly had, or that I myself, and no other, shall hereafter 
have, the sensations remembered or expected. The fact believed 
is, that the sensations did actually form, or will hereafter form, 
part of the self-same series of states, or thread of consciousness, of 
which the remembrance or expectation of these sensations is the 
part now present. If, therefore, we speuk of the Mind as a series 
of feelings, we are obliged to complete the statement by calling it 
a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past and future : and 
we are reduced to the alternative of believing that the Mind, or 
Ego, is something different from any series of feelings, and possi- 
bilities of them, or of accepting the paradox, that something which 
ec hypothesi is but a series of feelings, can be aware of itself as a 
series, 


Nothing can be more frank and honest ; only, instead of 
saying with Mill that we are here ‘ face to face with that final 
inexplicability, at which we inevitably arrive when we read 
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ultimate facts;* and instead of comforting ourselves with 
saying, that one mode of stating it only appears more incom- 
prehensible than another, because the whole of human language 
is accommodated to the one, and is so incongruous with the 
other that it cannot be expressed in any terms which do not 
deny its truth,—might it not have been better, if Mill had 
examined his own language more closely, and asked himself 
what could be meant by a series, a thread, a succession? A 
succession of feelings, no doubt, cannot be said or thought to 
be aware of itself as past or future, but an Ego, a Subject, an 
a, or whatever you like to call it, of which this succession, i.e. 
these succeeding feelings are qualities or attributes, may well 
be thought and said to retain a feeling, not for one moment 
only, but for a longer or shorter time ; and the same subject 
may also, by means of the same retentive nature of former 
feelings, and by that very law of association which Mill has so 
fully illustrated, expect one feeling to arise again, whenever 
another feeling, with which it was frequently connected, has 
arisen 

Language, as I have often said, always revenges herself 
whenever we do violence to her, or whenever we forget her 
antecedents. At first sight a series, a succession, a thread may 
seem a very different linguistic expedient from the termination 
tas which we found in facultas, and which is used to form 
abstract nouns. Yet what was the original purport of such 
words as juren-tas, if not a series, a succession, a class of 
juvenes, and of all things belonging to them? What was 
posteritas, if not a series of posteri? What was civitas, if 
not a number of cires? The growth of meaning in the deriva- 
tive ¢as, though long forgotten in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, 
can still be watched, if we have but eyes for the secret cun- 
ning of language. Taking jurextas or jurentus in its original 
meaning, succession, thread, class of young men, tle Romans 
could well form such sentences, as cum omnis jurentas, omnes 
etiam gravioris actatis eo convenerant, when the whole youth 
and also all of maturer age were come together. Princeps 
jucentutis would be the chief of their youth, i.e. of all the 
young men, Juventas pugnare delet would mean the young 
men must fight; juventas facile decipitur, young men are 
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easily deceived, or credula juventus, credulous youth. Now in 
credulous youth, the numerical slowly glides into the more 
abstract meaning, and so we go on to tempus juventutis, the 
time of youth ; gaudia juventutis, the pleasures of youth ; robur 
in juventate, the strength in young men, or the strength of 
youth, till at length the abstract conception preponderates ; 
jucentus becomes all that belongs to youth, and is at last 
endowed with a new substantival form in the name of the 
goddess Juventas, to whom Lucullus dedicated a temple in the 
Circus Maximus. 

To us the formation of abstract nouns, such as facul-tas 
from facul, juren-tas from juven-is, is so familiar that we hardly 
think how, at some time or other, the composition of facul 
with what we call the suffix fas, or tdłi, must have been an 
individual act, performed with a definite purpose. That act 
took place at a time which escapes chronological measurement ; 
but whenever it took place it must have been a rational act. 
As long as we know Latin it possesses the suffix tas, tdti-s ; 
as long as we know Greek it possesses the suffix rns, tyT-os ; 
as long as we know Sanskrit it possesses the suffix fd¢i-s. 
Therefore, long before Homer, long before the Veda, long 
before 1500 B.c., fdti had become what we call a suffix, i.e. 
a purely formal element. In 1500 B.C., Sanskrit must have 
been separated from Greek and Latin for a very long period 
of time, for the Sanskrit of that time is less primitive in 
several respects than the Latin of Cicero. Therefore, not only 
would it be impossible to represent Latin as derived from 
Sanskrit, such as we know it in the Veda, but it will be 
necessary to admit that on some points Sanskrit in 1500 B.c. 
had diverged more from the common Aryan type than Latin 
had in the time of Cicero. True, no method of calculation will 
enable us to fix the time when Sanskrit and Latin separated, 
but I believe that, if on other than linguistic evidence that date 
were fixed at 10,000 B.C., the student of language would have 
no difficulty in accepting it. At that remote period the word 
‘dti, whatever its origin may have been, must have been used 
so frequently already as to have assumed a merely formative 
and formal character, for it is in that formal character alone 
that we find it in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. Before, how- 
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ever, such a suffix as //i became purely formal it must have 
had an independent and substantial existence. It must have 
had a meaning, and that meaning, if we could discover it, would 
reveal to us the first truly historical germ of what we now call the 
conception of collective and abstract nouns. Iam not myself 
a great believer in that microscopic analysis of grammatical 
suffixes and terminations with which Bopp and some of his 
followers have made us familiar, If I am told as a fact that 
thas, the termination of the second person plural in Sanskrit, 
the Latin fis, was originally a composition of ¢ra-évi, thou and 
thou, what is stated as a fact seems to me to deserve at the 
utmost the name of likelihood, and even likelihood in such 
cases seems often to dwindle down to mere possibility, Still 
the broad principle remains that, whatever is now purely formal 
im language, must at some time or other have been substantial, 
though we may admit our inability to trace all formal 
elements, such as we find them, back to the earlier stratum of 
language whence they arose. We can easily read the origin 
of such suffises in English as ship (friendship), dom (free- 
dom), /ess (useless), fu// (useful); but when we come to ness 
(ful-ness), or ish (foolish), we cannot dig deep enough to reach 
the soil from which they drew their life. 

With regard to the suffix fd//, Latin ¢as, fatis, English ty, 
one of the oldest Aryan suffixes for forming collective, and 
afterwards abstract nouns, I shall not venture to speak posi- 
tively as to its original purport. It has been explained by a 
very distinguished scholar as a combination of two suffixes, td 
and 7i, which are used by themselves to form abstract nouns, 
and the origin of which would probably be referred to a 
demonstrative pronominal base. But it is curious, to say no 
more, that Indian grammarians should have derived their suffix 
tdti from a root fan, to stretch, to extend, thus giving to this 
abstract suffix that very meaning, viz. stretching, succession, 
thread, series, which modern metaphysicians now wish to 
substitute for the collective and abstract nouns in fy. It is 
trne, no doubt, that the correct derivative from fan, to 
stretch, weuld be in Sanskrit fu/és, with a short a, which 
means a row, a series, a mass, or tacts in Greek, which 
means tension ; but the formation of so ancient a word goes 
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hack to @ period far beyond the reach of the grammatical 
laws of Sanskrit or Greek, and no serious objection to the 
etymology proposed by native scholars could be raised on that 
ground. 

Without, however, ascribing to that etymology more 
authority than it deserves, I thought it might be useful to 
mention it as likely to be of some interest to logicians, If 
those who follow Mill and share with him his aversion to 
abstract nouns believe that by using such words as succession, 
or thread of sensations, they have escaped from the dangerous 
spell of words in ży, they will see that the step from thread, 
series, succession of sensations to sensibility, or from a col- 
lective to an abstract noun, is not so great as they imagine. 
These words require a peg, and not a painted peg, to hang 
them on. The expressions thread, series, succession of sensa- 
tions hang as much in the air as sensibility, To say that the 
Ego is the permanent possibility of feeling, and that our 
‘Mind is but a series of feelings, are both but new translations, 
different ways of saying that our Mind possesses feeling, or, 
as we used to say, has the faculty of feeling. Nay, as long as 
we bear in mind the original purport of collective and abstract 
nouns in £y, it would seem more straightforward and more 
English to say that the Mind possesses the faculty of feeling 
than to say that what we formerly used to call Mind or Ego, 
is ‘a series of feelings, aware of itself as a series of feelings.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF CONCEPTS AND ROOTS. 


THE point at which we have now arrived is. this. 
Taking language such as we find it and dissolving 
it into its constituent elements we can show, that 
both dictionary and grammar are made up of nothing: 
but— 

1. Predicative Roots, definite in sound, and 
expressive of general concepts ; 

2. Demonstrative Elements, likewise defi- 
nite in sound, but not conceptual in meaning.. 

Leaving the demonstrative elements as unex- 
plained, except as possible remnants of an early 
gesture language in which objects are simply pointed 
at, but not conceived or described, we now turn “to 
the most important of all questions, viz. How did 
Concepts arise, those very concepts which are ex- 
pressed by our predicative roots ? 

The question of the origin of concepts, or of the 

z true relation between the singular and 
ae ks the general, is the cardinal question of 
fondamental all philosophy. Feuerbach does not ex- 
E aggerate when he writes!, ‘The question 

as to the relation of the species to the 
individual is the most important and at the same 





1 Vorlesungen über das Wesen der Religion, p. 153; Gerber, 
Sprache und das Erkennen, p. 210. 
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timeMhesbiost difficult question of human knowledge 
Á ophy. | This may be clearly seen from the 
tags that She whple history of philosophy really turns 
on VW, and that {the controversy between Stoics and 
ints, Platonists and Aristotelians, Sceptics and 
s in ancient times, and again of Nominalists 
jut Reafists in| the middle ages, and of Idealists, 
Qealists, 4nd Hmpiricists in modern times always 
oimts-to this pfoblem. It is one of the most difficult 
p a o only because philosophers, particularly 
the most’ modern, have by a most reckless use of 
words introduced infinite confusion into this matter, 
wt also ade é nature of language, and the 
ature of thought itself, which can in no way 
. separated ma language, takes us captive and 
wks, ' For) every word is general, so that many 
pia sophets see in language itself, as being incapable 
i" exprosding’ what is singular, a proof that the 
ingulur atid the sensuous is nothing.’ 

It is impossible in this place to go back to ancient 
lud wedineval philosophy in order to examine the 
vin igus. viggvs propounded on the origin of concepts. 
But it seems) advisable to go back at least so far 
ws Locke afd ‘Berkeley and Hume will carry us, who 
took up this question anew, and on whose reasonings 
nost: of what is now held of concepts by historical 
students of philosophy will be found to depend. 

Beginning with Locke, I have often quoted the 
passage in which he speaks of general idiesa 
ideas us the distinguishing feature of general ideas 
nun, ‘This! I think, I may be positive in,’ and wer; 
he writes, in his Essay on Human Understanding, 
Dbk. ji. c. 11.‘par. ro, 11, ‘that the power of abstracting 
is not at all in beasts; and that the having of general 

s 
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ideas is that which puts a perfect di ion betwixt 
man and brutes, and is an exeell which the 
faculties of brutes do by no means aftain te. For. it 
is evident, we observe no footsteps infthem of makin 
use of general signs for universal ideps; from which 
we have reason to imagine, that they have not the 
faculty of abstracting, or making general idvas, since 
they have no use of words, or any other general signe} 
And a little further on: ‘And therefore, I dink 
we may suppose, that it is in this that the sj ecics et 
brutes are discriminated from man; and it is tha 
proper difference wherein they are wholly separae } 
and which at last widens to so vast a distuwe.y Fo, 
if they have any ideas at all, and are not bas 
machines (as some would have them), we cant.icey 
them to have some reason. Itseems asevidentt 1, 
that they do, some of them, in certain instances, qu) 
as that they have sense; but it is ony in ys itivah’ 
ideas, just as they have received them from the) 
senses. They are the best of them tied up with) 
those narrow bounds, and have not, as I thik, t, 
faculty to enlarge them by any kind of abstraction = 
But Locke does not only tell us that man poy 
sesses general ideas, and that these’ ideas ure es 
pressed by words, he also tries to explain how man 
came by such general ideas. In the third book of 
his Essay concerning Human Understanding (cup. 3. 
par. 6) he writes: ‘The next thing to Le considered 
is, how general words come to be made. For since ; 
all things that exist are only particulars, how con 
we by general terms, or where find we those general 
natures they are supposed to stand for! Words 
become general by being made the signs of 
general ideas; and ideas become general by 
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separating from them the circumstances of time and 
place and any other ideas that may determine them 
to this or that particular existence. By this way of 
abstraction they are made capable of representing 

more individuals than one, each of which having 
in it a conformity to that abstract idea, is (as we call 
it) of that sort.’ 
s Instead of showing how Locke in this last passage 
takes really for granted what he promises 5 

. z $ erkeley, 
to explain—for he neither explains how denying the 
we come into possession of words, or how existence of 
z : general ideas. 

we can separate from ideas the circum- 
stances of time and place and any other ideas that 
may determine them to this or that particular exist- 
ence—it seems preferable to adopt an historical 
course and to let Berkeley, Locke’s immediate suc- 
cessor, criticise these very passages. In one sense 
Berkeley's great discovery, of which we shall have 
to speak presently, may seem to have been, if not 
anticipated, at all events prepared by Locke, where 
he says that ‘words become general by being made 
the signs of general ideas,’ which Berkeley changed 
into ‘particular ideas become general by having a 
word attached to them.’ But Berkeley saw that before 
speaking of, or inquiring into the origin of general 
ideas, it was necessary to prove at all events their 
existence, and in doing this he arrived at the con- 
viction that there is no such thing as a general idea, 
or, as he sometimes says, an abstract general idea. 

In order to understand Berkeley’s argument we 
must keep in mind that with him, as with Locke, 
idea meant percept, and was therefore always par- 
ticular. In some places he does not deny abso- 
lutely that there are general ideas (which, however, 

$2 
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he prefers to call notions?) or universal ideas?; what 
he denies is that there are abstract general ideas? 

All that we call knowledge consists, according to 
Berkeley, of 1. ideas actually imprinted on the 
senses, and they are all particular; or 2. ideas per- 
ceived by attending to the passions and operations 
of the mind; and 3. ideas formed by help of memory 
and imagination. The spirit, as it perceives ideas, 
is called the understanding, as it operates about 
them, the will (i. p. 169). The first and second 
class are what we call percepts, external, if caused 
by the senses, internal, if caused by the passions. 
The third class comprises some of our concepts, 
only that with us their formation is generally as- 
cribed to the intellect, and not, as here, simply to 
memory. The former (1 and 2) are sometimes called 
presentations, the latter representations, In 
Locke’s language, class 1 and 2 would contain 
Simple ideas of sentient reflection, class 3 Com- 
plex ideas. In Hume's language, class 1 and 2 
correspond to Impressions, class 3 to Ideas‘, the 
former more lively than the latter, according both 
to Hume and Berkeley *. 

‘If we will annex a meaning to our words,’ 
Berkeley says ®, ‘and speak only of what we can 
conceive, I believe we shall acknowledge that an idea 
which, considered in itself, is particular, becomes 
general not by abstraction, but by being made to 
represent or stand for all other particular ideas of 
the same sort. To make this plain by an example, 


1 Berkeley’s Works, edit. Fraser, vol. i. p. 146, note 17; p. 230, 
note 30. 
2 Ibid. p. 147- 3 Ibid. p. 144. 4 Ibid. p. 155, note 1. 
.5 Ibid. p. 170. € Ibid. p. 144. 
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suppose a geometrician is demonstrating the method 
of cutting a line in two equal parts. He draws, for 
instance, a black line of an inch in length. This, 
which in itself is a particular line, is nevertheless 
with regard to its signification general, since, as it is 
there used, it represents all particular lines what- 
soever; so what is demonstrated of it, is demon- 
strated of all lines, or, in other words, of a line in 
general. And, as that particular line becomes 
general by being made a sign, so the name “line,” 
which taken absolutely is particular, by being a sign, 
is made general. And as the former owes its gene- 
rality not to its being the sign of an abstract or 
general line, but of all particular right lines that 
may possibly exist, so the latter must be thought to 
derive its generality from the same cause, namely, the 
various particular lines which it indifferently denotes.’ 
According to Berkeley therefore we may reason 
(discourse) about general ideas, or notions as he then 
prefers to call them, such as length, for instance, 
without any reference to breadth, but we can never 
‘form an abstract idea, but only a particular idea, 
standing for many other particular ideas. Locke 
already had admitted that it was difficult to form the 
general idea of a triangle, for instance, for it must 
be neither oblique nor rectangle, neither equilateral, 
equicrural, nor scalene, but all and none of them 
at once’, Berkeley, however, went further. He 
denied altogether the possibility of such general 
ideas, and declined ‘to even dispute with any man 
who pretends to have the faculty of framing in his 
mind such an idea ofa triangle.’ (Works, vol. i. p. 146.) 


1 Essay concerning Human Understanding, iv. 7, 9. 
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After showing that the process of abstraction, as 
described by philosophers, has no real existence ex- 
cept in the schools, that no man ever takes the ideas 
of Peter, and James, and by leaving out their stature, 
the colour of their hair and eyes, and all that is 
peculiar to each, arrives at the idea of man, Berkeley 
proceeds to show that if there had been no such 
thing as speech or universal signs, there would never 
have been any thought of abstraction at all. Toa 
certain extent this had been foreseen by Locke when he 
says that ‘general names are necessary, if not to the 
being, yet at least to the completing of a species!, 
But Berkeley speaks far more decidedly. That there 
ever was such a thing as an abstract idea to which a 
name was to be attached, he stoutly denies, and if 
we take idea in the sense in which he takes it, we 
cannot but admit that he was right. 

If we take abstraction, adatpeors, in its original 
Berkeleys Sense, then Berkeley too has nothing to 
account of sayagainstit. In paragraph ro he says *: 
abstraction. «J find indeed I have a faculty of im- 

agining or representing to myself the ideas of those 
particular things I have perceived, and of variously 
compounding and dividing them. I can imagine a 
man with two heads, or the upper parts of a man 
joined to the body of a horse. I can consider the 
hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself abstracted or 
separated from the rest of the body. But then, 
whatever hand or eye I imagine, it must have some 
particular shape and colour. Likewise the idea of man 
that I frame to myself must be either of a white, or 
1 L.c. ili. 6, 39. 


* Introd. to Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Know- 
ledge, ed. Fraser, vol. i. p. 142, and p. 158. 
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a black, or a tawny, a straight, or a crooked, a tall, or” 
a low, or a middle-sized man.’ 

In all this Berkeley is perfectly right ; and though 
in his manner of accounting for the origin of what 
people in his time called abstract ideas he seems to 
me to go utterly wrong, yet this is simply due to 
his not having the guidance of the Science of Lan- 
guage. With that reservation, his remarks are ex- 
cellent, and would deserve even now to be written in 
letters of gold on the title-page of every book on the 
origin of general ideas. No one saw more clearly 
than Berkeley that the source of a belief in abstract 
general ideas must be discovered in language. ‘If 
there had been no such thing as speech,’ he writes, 
‘or universal signs, there never had been any 
thought of abstraction’ And again?: ‘It is found 
an impracticable thing to lay aside the word, and 
retain the abstract idea in the mind.’ 

According to Berkeley, then, ‘ what we call abstract 
general ideas are nothing but particular ones, to 
which a certain term has been annexed which gives 
them a more extensive signification and makes them 
recall upon occasion other individuals which are 
similar to them.’ 

It is so difficult to give an accurate account of Ber- 
keley’s views without using his ipsissima verba, 
that I subjoin here a few of his classical passages :— 

‘Locke asks, “ Since all things that exist are only 
particulars, how came we by general names?” His 
answer ‘is: “ Words become general by being made 
the signs of general ideas.” To this I cannot assent, 
being of opinion that a word becomes general by being 
made the sign, not of an abstract general idea, but 





1 Works, vol. i. p. 149. 2 Ibid. vol. i. p. 153- ` 
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of several particular ideas, any one of which it in- 
differently suggests to the mind‘ 

‘By observing how ideas become general, we may 
the better judge how words are made so. And here it 
is to be noted that I do not deny absolutely there are 
general ideas, but only that there are any abstract 
general ideas; for, in the passages we have quoted 
wherein there is mention of general ideas, it is always 
supposed that they are formed by abstraction, after a 
manner set forth in sections 8 and 9. Now, if we wil 
annex a meaning to our words, and speak only of what 
we can conceive, I believe we shall acknowledge that 
an idea which, considered in itself, is particular, be- 
comes general by being made to represent or stand 
for all other particular ideas of the same sort®.’.... 

‘It is agreed on all hands that the qualities or 
modes of things do never really exist each of them 
apart by itself, and separated from all others, but 
are mixed, as it were, and blended together, several 
in the same object. But, we are told, the mind 
being able to consider each quality singly, or ab- 
stracted from those other qualities with which it 
is united, does by that means frame to itself ab- 
stract ideas. For example, there is perceived by 
sight an object extended, coloured, and moved : this 
mixed or compound idea the mind resolving into its 
simple, constituent parts, and viewing each by itself, 
exclusive of the rest, does frame the abstract ideas 
of extension, colour, and motion. Not that it is 
possible for colour or motion to exist without ex- 
tension ; but only that the mind can frame to itself 
hy abstraction the idea of colour exclusive of ex- 





1 Introduction to Principles of Human Knowledge, § 11. 
2 Lie. § 12. 
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tension, and of motion exclusive of both colour and . 
extension 1.’ 

‘ And as the mind frames to itself abstract ideas 
of qualities or modes, so does it (it is thought), by 
the same precision or mental separation, attain ab- 
stract ideas of the more compounded beings which 
include several coexistent qualities. For example, 
the mind having observed that Peter, James, and 
John resemble each other in certain common agree- 
ments of shape and other qualities, leaves out of the 
complex or compounded idea it has of Peter, James, 
and any other particular man, that which is peculiar 
to each, retaining only what is common to all, and 
so makes an abstract idea wherein all the particulars 
equally partake—abstracting entirely from and cutting 
off all those circumstances and differences which 
might determine it to any particular existence. And 
after this manner it is said we come by the abstract 
idea of man, or, if you please, humanity, or human 
nature ; wherein it is true there is included colour, 
because there is no man but has some colour, but 
then it can be neither white, nor black, nor any 
particular colour, because there is no one particular 
colour wherein all men partake. So likewise there 
is included stature, but then it is neither tall stature, 
nor low stature, nor yet middle stature, but some- 
thing abstracted from all these. And so of the rest. 
Moreover, there being a great variety of other crea- 
tures that partake in some parts, but not all, of the 
complex idea of man, the mind, leaving out those 
parts which are peculiar to men, and retaining those 
only which are common to all the living creatures, 


1 Lie. §7 
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frames the idea of animal, which abstracts not only 
from all particular men, but also all birds, beasts, 
fishes, and insects. The constituent parts of the 
abstract idea of animal are body, life, sense, and 
spontaneous motion. By body is meant body with- 
out any particular shape or figure, there being uo 
one shape or figure common to all animals, without 
covering, either of hair, or feathers, or scales, etc., 
nor yet naked: hair, feathers, scales, and nakedness 
being the distinguishing properties of particular 
animals, and for that reason left out of the abstract 
idea. Upon the same account the spontaneous 
motion must be neither walking, nor flying, nor 
creeping ; it is nevertheless a motion, but what that 
motion is it is not easy to conceive. 

‘I readily agree with Locke that the faculties of 
brutes can by no means attain to abstraction. But 
then if this be made the distinguishing property of 
that sort of animals, I fear a great many of those 
that pass for men must be reckoned into their 
number. The reason that is here assigned why we 
have no grounds to think brutes have abstract general 
ideas is, that we observe in them no use of words or 
any other general signs; which is built on this 
supposition—that the making use of words implies 
the having of general ideas. From which it follows 
that men who use language are able to abstract or 
generalise their ideas?.’ . .. . 

Hume, as we saw, calls this ‘one of the greatest 
and most valuable discoveries that has 
been made of late years in the republic 
of letters 2,’ and there is no doubt that it 


Hume on 
general ideas, 





1 L.c. § 11. 
2 Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, ed. Green, vol.i. p. 325. 
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marked a considerable advance in the progress of 
philosophic thought. If all ideas are, as Hume holds, 
but weaker impressions, we can have neither im- 
pressions nor ideas of anything that does not exist. 
Now a triangle in general, which has no precise pro- 
portion of sides and angles, cannot exist, neither can 
we have any impression of it, whether lively or weak. 
But we can call one figure possessing three angles a 
triangle, and we can then use that name for every 
possible triangle, whatever its peculiar features may 
be. Thus ‘triangle’ becomes a general term, and 
is supposed, though wrongly, to express a general 
abstract idea. The word when heard raises up 
an individual, idea, along with what Hume calls a 
certain custom. 

The result therefore obtained by the combined 
efforts of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume is this, that a 
general is nothing but a particular idea annexed to a 
general term, that is, to a term which, from a cus- 
tomary conjunction, has a relation to many other 
particular ideas and readily recalls them in the 
imagination 1. 

If in tracing the various views held by modern 
philosophers on the origin of concepts I , philo- 
do not go beyond Locke, Berkeley, and  sophers. 
Hume, it is because I doubt whether any Mam 
real advance has been made beyond the point which 
they have reached. On the contrary, when we see 
how recent philosophers of recognised authority ex- 
plain the process of representative consciousness, it 
would seem that there had been retrogression rather 





1 L. c, p. 330. Was something like this in Aristotle’s mind 
when he said, dSuvardy voeiv dvev hayracias (431 a. 17, 449 b. 30) ? 
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than progress, and certainly an inexcusable ignoring 
of what those three great thinkers had achieved. 
Thus Dr. Mansel describes that process as if Hume 
‘had never written his Treatise on Human Nature, 
and as if all difficulties which he and his prede- 
cessors tried to grapple with had altogether vanished. 
‘The mind,’ he says, ‘recognises the impression which 
a tree makes on the retina of the eye; this is pre- 
sentative consciousness. It then depicts it. From 
many such pictures it forms a general notion, and to 
that notion it at last appropriates a name. These 
three acts together constitute thought, or representa- 
tive consciousness.’ 

How different is this assurance from the careful 
and timid steps with which Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume approached this most difficult of all philo- 
sophical problems ! 

But though we may admire the keen observation 
Whencewords 20d scrutiny which Locke, Berkeley, and 

sa migen of Hume in succession applied to the work- 

-~ ings of their own minds when engaged in 
the production of general abstract ideas, rightly or 
wrongly so called, we cannot help wondering that in 
their solution of the problem they should have over- 
looked the question, whence come those terms which 
are applied at first to particular, and afterwards to 
what are called general ideas? How is it that when 
I see Peter I call him man, and when I see James I 
call him man, till at last I call thousands and mil- 
lions not by the name of Peters and James’s, but by 
the same name of man, or in the plural men, and 
speak of mankind as comprehending all that can be 
called man? Unless this can be explained, unless 
we can account for that curious instrument, the word, 
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by which a particular is raised into what is called a 
general idea, we should really have gained very little 
by what Hume calls one of the greatest discoveries in 
the republic of letters. 

Berkeley was bold enough to declare that the pro- 
cess by which the schools suppose that abstract ideas 
were formed is pure imagination, ‘that no man ever 
takes the ideas of Peter and James, and by leaving 
out their stature, the colour of their hair and eyes, 
and all that is peculiar to each, arrives at the idea of 
man. No honest thinker will deny that, for no one 
will ever catch himself performing that process. 

And yet we all possess something which we call 
abstract ideas and abstract terms. We know that 
‘John’ is different from ‘man’; that ‘John,’ or 
‘John Knox, is the name of one individual only, 
while ‘man’ is applicable to a great many in- 
dividuals. 

Now if we ask ourselves, how we ourselves came to 
the general idea and the general term |, 
man, the answer is easy enough. We children 
learnt the name as children; we received 12 words. 
it ready made, we did not make it. Something was 
pointed out to us as man, and we said man at 
first of one individual, and afterwards of other 
individuals who were like the first man. Thus what 
at first denoted one individual, denoted in time 
a great many similar individuals. But the connota- 
tion of the term and the sphere of the idea were origin- 
ally extremely vague. To many a child man would 
connote beard, or wearing of spectacles, or wearing 
of trousers. That man should connote rationality or 
sex or age would be far beyond a child’s horizon. 
Still all these attributes will in time be included 
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under the name of man, till at last the child, having 
himself grown into a man, gets a complete conno- 
tation or perfect definition of the word man. 
All this has been explained over and over again, 
How men Dut with all this the real question has 
formed hardly been touched, namely how the word 
words. man was first formed, and how from the 
very first it was formed as a general term. This 
question can be answered by the Science of Language 
only, which shows us that in forming the word 
man-u-s, man, our ancestors combined the root 
MAN, to measure, to think, in its secondary form 
man-u, with a demonstrative element s, expressing 
thereby no more than ‘think-here.’ This was a proposi- 
tion, at first a singular proposition, but being capable 
of being repeated and applied to many individuals, of 
every one of whom it could be said ‘think-here, 
it would naturally become a general proposition. 
The word manu-s being repeated, or, by an ab- 
breviated process, being put in the plural, manu-as, 
would ipso facto become a general term, but a 
general term, so to say, of the second degree. 
Manu-s, in the singular, was already a general term, 
because it predicated an act, which is an attribute. 
It was not a mere sign, chalked as it were on one 
person, not an unmeaning proper name, but a pre- 
dicative name, and as such applicable to all who pos- 
sessed the same attribute, or performed the same 
act. It was a general term of the first degree. 
If the Science of Language has proved anything, it 
Every word BAS proved that every term which is ap- 
was a general plied to a particular idea or object, unless 
tem. it be a proper name, is already a general 
term. Man meant originally anything that could 
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think ; serpent anything that could creep; fruit 
anything that could be eaten. If therefore, according 

erkeley, these general terms explain the origin > 
of`general ideas, what explains the origin of these 
general terms? Here is the question that has to 
be solved, or, we should rather say, that has been 
solved by the Science of Language, and which the 
‘Science of Thought has only to utilise. Our own 
analysis of what passes within us led us to the 
admission that percepts, concepts, and names, though 
distinguishable, are inseparable. We arrived, in fact, 
iu our own way at the same conclusion as Berkeley, 
that concepts are impossible without names, and 
names without concepts. He said that general ab- 
aa ideas by themselves are impossible ; we found 
that concepts, which is our term for what Berkeley 
calls general abstract ideas, were never realised except 
in names. But whereas he considered the imposi- 
tion of a name as simply a kind of second thought, 
we recognised it as a natural development in the 
formation of thought. 

Instead, however, of mere assertion on one side 
or the other, the true method of solv- 3, ioj- 
ing this problem is the analysis of the sible without 
only tangible material that is before us, °™*P* 
namely the analysis of words, in which alone con- 
cepts become realised, or by which, as Berkeley 
held, singular ideas were juggled into abstract 
general ideas. 

Let us then always remember that in analysing 
language we found that its constituent elements 
were predicative and demonstrative roots. This is 
a fact, not an hypothesis, and it shows us that all 
words, s@ far from being, as Berkeley supposed, the 
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means of forming general ideas, presuppose their 
existence in the shape of roots. 

With the same right with whieh the native 
grammarians of India denied the actuality of roots 
except in words, we may deny with Berkeley the 
actuality of concepts, except in words. But if roots 
are the real material of words, and not mere fancies 
or abstractions, concepts also can no longer be treated: 
as mere fancies or abstractions, but will have to be 
recognised as an integral phase in the growth of 
thought from percepts to concepts, and from concepts 
to words. 

All or nearly all the roots of Sanskrit, or rather of 
Roots express the Aryan family in general, express, as we 

Acts. shall see, acts, and more particularly the 
commonest acts performed by members of a primitive 
society, such as digging, cutting, rubbing, pulling, 
striking, platting, weaving, sowing, rowing, marching, 
etc. So far the study of language had led us, but 
no further. We must now show that the conscious- 
ness of every one of these acts, if only named by 
a conscious actor, would constitute at once a perfect 
concept. The root KHAN, for instance, conveys the 
concept, or the general abstract idea of digging, and 
the very existence of such a root-shows that, at a very 
early time, the problem of the creation of a concept 
or a general idea had been solved. It was neither 
more nor less than the consciousness of a repeated 
act. But this leaves us still perplexed by the same 
question which Berkeley also was unable to solve, 
when he declared that a general abstract idea was 
nothing but a singular idea with a name attached to 
it,—namely, whence that name? whence the sound 
KHAN with which the repeated act of digging is 
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signed, and by which alone the consciousness of that 
act is raised into a concept, i.e. a name ? 

Every kind of attempt has been made to show 
either how first a concept was formed and then a 
name attached to it, or how a name was formed first 
and then attached to a concept; but the conviction 
became only stronger and stronger that if concepts 
could not exist without names, neither could names 
without concepts, and in spite of the most astound- 
ing mental gymnastics, no one has yet succeeded in 
vaulting over this dilemma. 

It was Noiré who first showed clearly the absurdity 
of all such attempts. So far as I can kai 
` en te oir's 
judge, he has proved convincingly that Theory of 
it is impossible to separate the two ques- ‘ Origin of 
tions how concepts are framed and how 
they are named, for the simple reason, as he had 
shown, that no concept can be framed without a name, 
and no name can be framed without a concept. These 
two questions must therefore be treated as one, 
and must be answered as one, and it is only by the 
combined help of the Science of Language and the 
Science of Thought that we can ever hope for a really 
satisfactory answer. 

If I say that Noiré was the first to propound 
this view, I only mean that he was the first to show 
the full importance of it. We live so much in the 
same intellectual atmosphere that it iş almost im- 
possible to say who was the first to discover any 
new truth. The truth is in the air, and the real 
discoverer is not he who first gets an inkling of it, 
but he who perceives and explains the full bearing 
of it. Nor does the question of priority ever arise 
among true men of science and seekers after truth. 

T 
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They rejoice if a new truth is born into the world, 
they little care by whom. Thus Prantl, the author of 
the classical Geschichte der Logik, wrote in his 
‘Reformgedanken zur Logik’ (1875, p. 162): ‘The 
thoughtful language of man must not be considered as 
being composed of a physical body of sound and some- 
thing conceptual and spiritual, but as an inseparable 
essential unity. By this view of thought, as a mani- 
festation of a form inseparable from language, the 
whole articulation and systematic treatment of Logic 
must be considerably affected.’ Nothing could have 
been a more welcome confirmation of what I had 
myself maintained for so many years than these 
words coming from the most competent of judges, 
the Historian of Logic. 

Professor Lazarus also has pointed out that 
different sounds naturally accompany the earliest 
occupations of primitive man, and supply the simplest 
materials of language. Silence, he says, is unnatural. 
‘Every change which man himself operates in nature, 
all his working and making, his shaping and creat- 
ing of tools, weapons and ornaments, is followed by 
tones. In the formation of speech, creative acts are 
so important an element by the side of intuition, 
because the categories of apperception, proceeding 
from our own formative acts, are subjective, arising 
from our own personality, and as such opposed to 
the things themselves’.’ He also explains the in- 
telligibility of these sounds by their being uttered 
in common by members of the same family or clan’. 

To Noiré, however, belongs undoubtedly the merit 





1 Lazarus, ‘Sprache,’ in Schmid’s Encyclopaedie des Gesammten 
Erziehungs- und Unterrichtswesens, B. xi. p. 13. 
* Lazarus, l. c. p. 18. 
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.of having staked his all on the truth or falsehood of 

this doctrine, and it will therefore be necessary to 
enter more fully into his philosophical system in 
order to understand the position which he takes with 
regard to the problem of the simultaneous origin of 
concepts and words. Though this will interrupt for 
a moment the thread of our argument, it will not 
really turn our interest away from the points at 
issue. On the contrary, it will teach us a most 
important lesson, namely, how closely our problem 
and all the problems of the science of language 
are connected with the great historical problems of 
philosophy in general. 

What distinguishes Noiré from most living philo- 
sophers is his strong feeling for the his- Noires Philo- 
tory of philosophy. There is in all his — ™Pby- 
writings the warmest sympathy with the past, an 
unbroken consciousness, as it were, of the thoughts 
of the greatest thinkers of the world, so far as they 
have determined his own thoughts. He is never 
anxious to impress us with the fact that his thoughts 
are quite his own, quite original, and his system 
quite a new system. He knows too well what has 
been said before him on the old questions which 
disturb our own philosophical atmosphere, whether 
hy the ancient philosophers of Greece, or by the 
schoolmen, or by any of the great leaders of philo- 
sophic thought, from Descartes to Kant. He never 
announces as a new discovery what may be read in 
every Manual of the History of Philosophy. He 
never indulges in the excited language of the raw 
recruit with whom every little skirmish is to rank 
as one of the great battles of thought. History is 
to him a long experience, which makes us modest, 

T2 
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tolerant, and averse to all dogma and finality. He 
knows and feels that the roots of his own system go 
back to Schopenhauer and Kant, to Leibniz, Spinoza, 
and Descartes, and it is with a full consciousness of 
what he owes to every one of his intellectual ances- 
tors that he takes his own position on the high road 
of philosophic thought. On the tower built up to 
a certain height by others he rears his own story, 
and he invites us to see whether it does not 
command a wider and clearer view than the loop- 
holes of his predecessors. If there is evolution any- 
where, it is surely in philosophy, and a philosophy 
without antecedents is like a tree without roots. 
To Noiré the historical leaders in metaphysical specu- 
lation during the last four centuries are living powers, 
ever present to his mind, with whom he parleys and 
whom he honours even when he differs from them. 

Thus when he has to define the point from which 

Descartes. he himself starts in approaching the great 
questions of our time, and more particularly the 
questions of the origin of reason and Janguage, he 
appeals to Descartes, the founder of modern meta- 
physics. What separated Descartes from the philo- 
sophy of the middle ages and made him the spring 
of a new stream of thought, was his starting from 
the subjective side of thought, and assigning to cog- 
nition the first place among philosophical problems. 
He taught us first to ask How we know, before we 
ask What we know. Every system of philosophy, 
therefore, which plunges into the mysteries of nature 
without having grappled first with the mysteries of 
thought, the system of natural evolution not ex- 
cepted, is pre-Cartesian and mediaeval. 

But Descartes, through breaking the fetters of 
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many of the traditional ideas of the schoolmen, 
remained under the sway of others. He remained 
a Dualist, never doubting the independent existence 
of two separate worlds, the world of thought and 
the world of matter. The world of thought was 
given him in his Cogito, but the world of matter 
was a world by itself, totally different and ap- 
parently beyond the reach of the Cogito. Mind 
with Descartes was a substance possessed of the 
property of thinking, using that word in its widest 
sense, so as to comprehend perceiving, willing, im- 
agining. Matter was a substance possessed of the 
property of extension, extension comprehending the 
qualities of divisibility, form, and even motion. 
What could these two substances have in common ? 
Having put them asunder, how was he to join them 
again? And, even if he had simply accepted them 
as joined, how was he to ascertain whether the 
knowledge which the mind possessed of matter was 
correct or not ? 

Descartes’ solution sounds strange to our ears, yet 
it can be translated into modern philosophic thought. 
He starts with the conception of God which he takes 
as impressed on’ his mind, and as his conception of 
God involves the conception of the most perfect 
Being, Descartes considers that every possibility of 
error or phenomenal delusion in the world which 
God has created is ipso facto removed. This step, 
which changed the uncompromising subjective scep- 
ticism with which Descartes begins his philosophy 
ito an equally uncompromising dogmatism, was 
influenced no doubt by the theological atmosphere 
of his time. But we must guard against suspecting 
in it a concession to the prejudices of his con- 
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temporaries, or, as many have done, a compromise 
with his own convictions. Every man, even the 
freest thinker, is a slave to the language in which 
he has been brought up. He may break through 
some of its trammels, never through all, and to as- 
cribe dishonesty to Descartes, because he based his 
faith in the truthfulness of our faculties on his faith 
in God as a perfect Being, is as unfair as to blame 
Bacon for his fanciful interpretations of Greek myths. 
If we tried to translate the argument of Descartes 
into the phraseology of modern philosophy, we might 
do it in the words used by Dr. Martineau on the 
truthful character of our cognitions. ‘Faith in the 
veracity of our faculties, he writes, ‘if it means 
anything, requires us to. believe that things are as 
they appear, that is, appear to the mind in the last 
and highest resort ; and to deal with the fact that 
they only appear, as if it constituted an eternal exile 
from their reality, is to attribute lunacy to universal 
reason. “Trust in God as a perfect Being,” and 
“an unwillingness to attribute lunacy to universal 
reason,” sound very different, but their intention is 
the same.’ 

Noiré, though starting from the Cogito of Des- 
cartes as what is certain above everything else, 
deviates from him when he proceeds to cut the 
subject and object of knowledge asunder, and still 
more when he attempts to heal that wound by 
means of his Concursus divinus, which served as 
a panacea for all ailings both with Descartes and 
with his followers. One of the most distinguished 
Cartesians, Malebranche, went so far as to maintain 
that when our soul perceives, it is not influenced by 
outward objects, but by God only, calling forth in 
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the soul the sensations which we ascribe to the 
action of the material world; nay, he maintained 
that even when our soul wills, it doves not act 
on the body, but God intervenes to produce the 
desired effect. This was a kind of Berkeleyism long 
before Berkeley. 

At this point Noiré becomes to a certain extent 
Spinozistic.. The very fact that the gulf Spinoza. 
between two heterogeneous substances such as mind 
and matter cannot be bridged over, led Spinoza to 
suppose that there was no such gulf, that there were 
not two substances, but one only, of which mind or 
matter, or rather thought and extension, were the 
inherent attributes. Body and soul being now re- 
garded as the same substance under two aspects, the 
problem of body acting on soul or soul on body 
vanished, Individual souls and bodies were con- 
sidered as modes or modifications, whatever that may 
mean, of the one eternal substance, and every event 
in them as at the same time material and spiritual. 

For a part and a very important part of his journey 
Noiré goes hand in hand with Spinoza, and he carries 
away with him this permanent truth, that spirit can 
never be the product of matter (materialism), nor 
matter the product of spirit (spiritualism), but that 
the two are inseparable, like two sides of one and 
the same substance. 

Noiré, however, parts company with Spinoza on 
the very question on which Leibniz di- Leibniz, 
verged from the great monistic thinker, namely, how 
all existing things, material or spiritual, could be ex- 
plained as so-called modes of one eternal substance. 
What are these modes? whence did they arise ? 
what would the eternal substances be without these 
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modes? Such questions led Leibniz to postulate not 
one substance, like Spinoza, but an infinite number 
of individual Monads. Each Monad was supposed to 
be a universe in itself, and each endowed with the 
two attributes of thought and force. The two im- 
portant steps which Leibniz made in advance of 
Spinoza were, according to Noiré, the recognition of 
the individual as ultimate, independent, and not 
derivative, and the recognition of force instead of 
mere extension. 

The escape from the “Ey cai rav is not so easy, 
however, to those who have once been under its 
spel], as Leibniz would have us believe. Nor did 
Leibniz himself by any means shake off the almost 
irrepressible longing of the human mind after the 
One, as the source of the Many. At first sight his 
monads seem to form a real republic of small inde- 
pendent divinities, but not only is there for all of 
them a ‘ pre-established harmony,’ but in the end his 
monids are represented as created by one Monad, 
which itself'is not created; that is to say, his Monads 
cease to be true Monads. There is, as he says, 
‘une unité primitive ou substance simple 
originaire dont toutes les monades créées ou 
derivatives sont des fulgurations continu- 
elles, de moment en moment” Are these ful- 
gurations avery real advance on Spinoza’s modes, and. 
is it possible to speak of Monads, and then to repre- 
sent them as created, that is as dependent and deriva- 
tive? Let us hear what Noiré says on this point. 

‘Spinoza’s doctrine,’ he writes“, ‘received its 








1 Monadologie, par. 47. 
? Einleiturg und Begriindung einer monistischen Erkeuntniss- 
theorie, p. 126. 
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necessary complement through Leibniz. That the 
Infinite alone exists and can be conceived by itself 
only, that all single phenomena are throughout de- 
pendent on the Eternal and the Infinite, that the 
true attributes of substances, viz. extension and 
thought, cannot be given us by experience but must 
be conceived immediately, that our imaginations 
misleads us when it attempts to count and measure 
where, according to their nature, counting and 
measuring are impossible—all these were precious 
truths which, difficult to understand, could ripen 
and bear fruit at a much later time only.’ 

‘The principle of individuality, however, remained 
entirely neglected in the philosophy of Spinoza. 
Individual beings are nothing but modifications, 
affections of the One-and-All, the eternal and infinite 
God-World. But there can be no doubt that Nature 
is entirely founded on individuality, and higher 
knowledge as well as higher reality arises only 
through the combination of forces which were origin- 
ally distinct. “Spinoza aurait raison, s'il wy 
avait pas de monades.” In these words the 
opposition of the philosophy of Leibniz to that of 
Spinoza is clearly pronounced.’ 

What Noiré carries away from Leibniz are the 
Monads, or, as he prefers to call them, the Mona, 
leaving the Pre-established Harmony in the same 
philosophical lumber-room with the Concursus di- 
vinus, and pronouncing no opinion on the necessity 
of admitting beyond all individual monads oné su- 
preme or creative Monad, formerly called God. 

It is curious to observe this use of the name of 
God in the philosophical language of Des- the Name of 
cartes, Malebranche, Spinoza and his con- 
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temporaries. When one knows what was the meaning 
of God, whether as applied to Jupiter or to Jehovah 
or to the Father, the different meanings assigned to 
that word by mediaeval and modern philosophers are 
sometimes rather startling. Descartes, when defining 
substance as that which requires for its existence the 
existence of nothing else, cannot help identifying that 
substance with God. 

Again, when speaking of the two created sub- 
stances, mind and matter, he represents them both 
as requiring for their existence nothing but God. 

When the next question arose, which occupied the 
thoughts of his immediate successors, Malebranche 
and Geulinx, namely, how mind can be brought in 
contact with matter, or know anything of matter, 
. God is again called in. He, on the occasion of every 
physical process, is supposed to call up a corre- 
sponding idea in the mind, and then again, on the 
occasion of every act of will, to cause a corresponding 
movement of the body. 

This so-called occasionalism was not philosophy, 
but simply the admission of a miracle. It therefore 
led tu a natural reaction in the philosophy of Spinoza, 
who denies the possibility of two substances, and 
admits one substance only, with its two attributes 
of thought and extension. Now that substance which 
is infinite, is again identified with God. 

With Leibniz God assumes the character of a 
Monad of which all other monads are continual fulgu- 
rations, something very dittferent, it would seem, from 
the Lord God of Moses, and from God, the Father, 
of the New Testament. Still every philosopher has, 
no doubt, the right of defining what he means by 
God, and it is surprising that a man of Schopenhauer’s 
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philosophical experience should not have seen this. 
He always argues as if he knew exactly what was 
meant by that word, though he never tells us; but 
when other philosophers speak either of the Universe 
or of Providence as God, he takes them severely to 
tusk for predicating of God what cannot be predicated 
of his God. It would be different if Schopenhauer 
had simply stated that what Moses meant by Jehovah, 
or Homer by Zeus, was something very different from 
what Spinoza, for instance, called Deus. In that case 
Spinoza would probably have replied that he was 
quite aware of that, but that he was only declaring 
what Moses or Homer had been worshipping igno- 
rantly. What they called by the name of Jehovah, . 
Zeus, or God was to them the solution of the same 
riddle which he tried to solve. They were all using 
keys, more or less perfect ; only every one thought 
that his key fitted better than any other key. Moses 
would probably have said to the prophets, that their 
Jehovah was not his. We know how loudly the 
Greeks declared that the Zeus of Socrates was not 
their Zeus. Still the intention was one and the 
same. And if they retained the old name, what 
was it more than what Dante did when he said 
(Purg. vi. 118),— 


‘O sommo Giove, che fosti in terra pér noi crocifisso’? 


But let us return to Noiré. Having settled his 
accounts with Leibniz, he has next to pass Locke. 
through the ordeal of Locke's philosophy, and to 
defend his Mona from becoming mere tabula rasa, 
or as we, in these days of photography, should say, 
sensitive plates. In Locke’s philosophy there remained 
nothing but the perceiving subject as tabula rasa 
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on one side, and on the other the objective world 
throwing its picture on the blank surface of the soul. 
Nothing was in the intellect except what had come 
into it through the senses, and if Leibniz rejoined, 
No, nothing but the intellect itself, the next question 
clearly was, What then is the Intellect ? 

The answer was given from two opposite quarters, 
Condillac and by the philosophers of France and of 

Kant. Germany. Penser c'est sentire was 
the answer of Condillac, La Mettrie, and Diderot. 
Kant’s answer was the ‘Critik der reinen Ver- 
nunft, in which he gave what is the only possibile 
definition of the intellect, namely, the defining and 
fixing of its true limits. What these limits are 
according to Kant, is by this time well known to 
all serious students of philosophy. Man can possess 
a knowledge of phenomena only; what lies beyond 
the phenomenal world is beyond bis perception and 
conception. His own sensuous perception is deter- 
mined by space and time, his mental conception by 
the categories. These forms of perception and con- 
ception are, according to Kant, neither innate nor 
cognate, but inherent, inevitable, irremovable. They 
cannot be thought away. They are that without 
which thought could not be conceived as possible 
in man. They cannot therefore be the result ot 
thought, but must be antecedent to all thought, 
They are the laws of sense, the laws of thought, the 
Sine qua non ofall intellectual activity. 

Within this charmed circle described by Kant the 
human intellect is safe; outside it, it becomes em- 
brangled in antinomies or inevitable contradictions. 
According to Kant we have on one side man, im- 
prisoned within the walls of his senses and with no 
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more freedom of movement than the categories or 
the chains of his intellect will allow him; on the 
other side we have a world of which we know nothing 
except that it is, and that by its passing shadows 
it disturbs the repose of our prison. 

As for the prisoner, nothing that later philosophers 
have added has materially altered his position. 
Space and Time have remained what Kant was the 
first to prove them to be, necessary forms of our 
sensuous intuition. The number of the categories 
has been criticised ; Schopenhauer, in particular, 
tried to prove that we need not admit more than 
one, the category of causality, as the one primary 
form of all human thought. But whether as primary 
or secondary forms of thought, they still remain as 
Kant established them, whether as the chains or as 
the wings of the human mind. 

So much about the subject or the Monon. What 
now about the objects or the Mona? Schopenhauer. 
According to Kant we can know nothing of them 
as they are by themselves, for the simple reason 
that to know does not mein to know things as they 
are by themselves (Ding an sich), but as they are 
tous. Dissatisfied with this conclusion, later philo- 
sophers, such as Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, have 
tried hard to establish the possibility of absolute 
knowledge, but after years of hopes and illusions, the 
philosophical world seems now to have returned again 
to the more humble but impregnable position which 
Kant occupied. The only real progress beyond Kant 
ig that made by Schopenhauer, and accepted by Noiré. 
According to Schopenhauer, our only knowledge of 
anything existing outside us is derived from our know- 
ledge of the existence of our Self, and that involves 
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not only being, but conscious being, resisting, or, as 
he preters to call it, willing. If therefore we say that 
the Non-Ego or the Ding an sich exists, we say at 
the same time that it exists as something willing, 
resisting, and, if not actually, at least potentially, con- 
scious. We know no other kind of being, and there- 
fore cannot predicate any other. As we are to others 
so others must be to us; the Non-Ego like the Ego, 
the Ego like the Non-Ego. This is Schopenhauer’s 
position which Kant might well have accepted without 
any further change in the structure of his system, 
which Noiré accepts, and which, with certain modi- 
fications, I myself accept all the more willingly, 
because, as we shall see, it was borrowed by 
Schopenhauer from the philosophy of the Veda. 
After Noiré, in following the development of 
The Monon Philosophic thought through the last four - 
anditstwo centuries, has thus arrived at his Mona, 
attributes. he no longer asks, What is matter? and, 
What is intellect? but, What is essential in order 
to explain the whole of the subjective and objective 
evolution of the world? Like Descartes, like Spinoza, 
like Leibniz, he requires two attributes only, but he 
defines them differently from his predecessor, namely, 
as motion and sensation. Out of these materials 
he builds up his universe, or rather, taking the 
universe as he finds it, he traces it back through 
a long course of evolution to these simple beginnings. 
As Goethe said, ‘No spirit without matter, no matter 
without spirit, Noiré says, ‘No sensation without 
motion, no motion without sensation.’ 
According to these two attributes, philosophy has 

to deal with two streams of evolution, the subjective 
and the objective. Neither of them can be said to 
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be prior. On the one hand it may be said that 
motion precedes sensation, because it is motion that 
causes vibration, and vibration of a conscious monon 
is sensation. I see, I hear, I feel, I taste, I smell, all 
these, translated into the highest and most general 
language, mean I am set in motion, I vibrate. But, 
on the other hand, motion can only be said to 
exist really, where there is sensation of it. It pre- 
supposes sensation, for it means something which 
is nothing except in relation to something else, and 
that something else capable of perceiving. The two 
streams of evolution run parallel, or, more correctly, 
the two are one stream, looked at from two opposite 
shores. 

Taking the subjective aspect first, Noiré shows 
how sensation begins in its lowest form, Subjective 
as a mere disturbance or irritation. But Evolution. 
every quarrel requires two people, and thus even this 
irritation presupposes something that reacts against 
something else, some force which is conservatrix 
sui. It is that power of reacting against foreign 
disturbance and not being simply pushed aside by 
it or annihilated, that constitutes the beginning of 
all sensation. Sensation arises in fact from motion 
and conscious reaction. 

If we define every kind of sensation as conscious 
reaction or vibration, we are enabled by the dis- 
coveries of physical science to determine the different 
kinds of sensation by the number of vibrations acting 
within a given time on certain specially receptive 
organs. Let the line A B represent the = part 
of a second, let each straight line (|) represent 
4,000,000,000 vibrations, and each curved line (VU) 
one vibration. Then, disturbed and set to vibrate 
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in unison with these vibrations, the eye within this 
io Part of a second would see red, the skin would 
perceive about 31° of heat (Centigrade), and the ear 
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While one Monon thus maintains itself against 
the inroads of another, or in reality of an infinite 
number of Mona, it vibrates. It asserts itself by 
vibration, i.e. by a constant and regularly repeated 
attempt to maintain itself against foreign inroads. 
Vibration in the highest sense is a struggle for 
existence, a strugg gle between being and not-being. 
While one Monon has for one moment to yield, and 
as it were to surrender some of the space which 
belonged to itself, it recognises in the very act of 
yielding the existence of something else, able to dis- 
turb, but unable to annihilate ; so that when we say 
of something that it exists, what we really mean is 
that it resists, and that for a moment it is where we 
were before, while our own existence is proved by 
our recovering the ground which for a moment we 
had lost. 

And here begins the first glimmering of what 
is called the category of causality, better perhaps 
the category of objectivity. It is true that a vibra- 
tion by itself tells nothing of an object, but we 
are so constituted that we must look upon every 
vibration, not simply as a status, but as caused by 





1 Cf. Noiré, Grundlegung, p- 50. 
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something ; and by fixing that something outside 
ourselves we translate disturbances, irritations, or 
vibrations into the perception of a cause or of an 
object, This shows that no perception can be entirely 
passive, as many philosophers supposed, to whom 
perceiving was simply suffering or being passive. 
Thus Malebranche said: ‘In the same manner as the 
faculty of receiving different figures and configura- 
tions in the body is entirely passive, and involves no 
action whatever, the faculty also of receiving different 
ideas and different modifications in the mind is en- 
tirely passive, and involves no action whatever. I 
call this faculty, or this capacity which the mind 
possesses of receiving all those things, the under- 
standing (l’entendement).’ We hold, on the con- 
trary, that every impression is received and perceived 
by our resistance, and every resistance is naturally 
active, and, on the part of a self-conscious Monon, 
self-conscious. We suffer, no doubt, in seeing and 
hearing, but we suffer because we are able to resist. 
With this sensuous, but not entirely sensuous, per- 
ception begins, according to Noiré, that subjective 
evolution of thought, from the lowest to the highest 
point, which forms the chief part of his philosophy. 
We need not dwell here on his views on objective 
evolution, though they contain many sug- Objective 
gestions which the followers of Darwin Evolution. 
would find extremely useful. Schopenhauer, as is well 
known, expressed a strong aversion to the theory of 
evolution when in Germany it tried to pose as real 
philosophy. ‘What has philosophy to do with becom- 
ing?’ he wrote ; ‘it ought to try to understand being.’ 
Noiré, however, is a thorough Darwinian in prin- 
ciple, though in detail he follows Robert Mayer 
U 
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rather than Charles Darwin. He looks upon the 
struggle for life, the old zédeuos warnp ravtæv, the 
bellum omnium contra omnes, on the survival of 
the fittest, on natural selection, influence of environ- 
ment, as important, but only concomitant agencies, 
while he places the true sourge of evolution in what 
he, with Schopenhauer, calls the Will, i. e. the sub- 
jective form of what, when it appears objectively, we 
call Force. He holds with Mayer, and with Kant, 
that there is but one force of Nature under different 
forms, itself eternal and unchangeable, and he recog- 
nises in whatever we perceive, that is, in all that we 
know of nature, whether in the form of light, heat, 
sound, or anything else, nothing but variations of 
motion. That motion may be changed, but it can 
never be lost. Everything in nature, even organic 
life, is looked upon as a purely mechanical process, 
though it is fully admitted that Science has not yet 
mastered the most difficult of all problems, the ex- 
planation of life as a mechanical process. 

But while we may leave Noiré’s views on objective 
evolution, which he expounds under the title of 
Kinetics, to be examined by the students of phy- 
sical science, we have now to see how he treats the 
problem of subjective evolution to which he assigns 
the title of Aesthetics. 

For the study of Kinetics the field is immense; 
Materials for it is the whole realm of nature, from the 
the study of first motion of an atom to the revolutions 

subjective : 
evolution, or Of the solar system, from the formation 
Aesthetic. of the first cell to the birth of a human 
being. Here everybody who has eyes to see may 
see and work. Experience and experiment are 
the two tools, nature the never-failing material, for 
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those who want to work out the problem of evolution 
in the objective world. 

But’ where is the material for the study of 
Aesthetics? Where are the documents in which 
to study the growth or history of the sentient sub- 
ject? Must we be satisfied either with introspection, 
the most uncertain of all vivisectory experiments, in 
which he who dissects is at the same time he who is 
being dissected? Or can we hope to find all we want 
in that short period of growth which we call the his- 
tory of the world, comprising no more than a few 
thousand years, filled with names of kings and battles 
rather than with an account of the silent growth of 
the mind? No wonder that men accustamed to deal 
with facts and to base their theories upon them, 
should turn away with dismay from mental science 
in which facts are so scanty, and almost every fact 
can be disputed, and that a study of subjective evolu- 
tion should seem to become more and more hopeless 
the greater the achievements in the study of objective 
evolution. 

And yet while philosophers complained about the 
scarcity or total absence of trustworthy eet 
materials, there were old archives brimful subjective 
of them, if people would only see them, Nature. 
open them, and read them. We often wonder how 
people could have been so blind as not to see that the 
history of the earth was to be read in every bit of coal, 
and in every flake of flint ; and yet all mental philo- 
sophy has hitherto been struck with the same blind- 
ness. Noiré is in fact the first philosopher by profes- 
sion who has perceived what students of the Science 
of Language, more particularly Geiger, had pointed 
out again and again, that the oldest archives of the 

U2 
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history of the mind are contained in language, that 
language is the embodiment of mind, and that in the 
innumerable languages of the human race the stu- 
dents of mental science may find materials as rich and 
as real as any that nature supplies to the student of 
physical science. Nor have we only the surface of 
the living languages of the day in which to study the 
last results of that unbroken growth which begins 
with the first conscious sensation. We possess in 
the so-called dead languages petrifactions of former 
stages of that growth, and we can discover by a care- 
ful analysis the very cells of thought in the roots 
shared in common by the great families of speech. 
The true history of the human mind is the history of 
language; the true philosophy of the human mind, true 
because resting on facts, is the philosophy of language. 
It is surprising that neither Descartes nor Spinoza 
should have had any suspicion of this, and should 
never have tried to reason out the true relation be- 
tween language and thought. We might have ex- 
pected that Descartes would have treated words as 
material sounds, as mechanical productions running 
parallel with the ideas of the mind, neither provoking 
ideas nor provoked by them, but fulfilling their pur- 
pose simply by a kind of concursus divinus. But 
instead of that, he simply repeats the views then 
current, ‘that if we learn a language, we join the 
letters or the pronunciation of certain words, which 
are material, with their meanings, which are thought; 
so that whenever we hear the same words again we 
conceive the same things, and when we conceive the 
same things the same words recur to our memory 1.’ 








2 Epist. i. 35: ‘Sic quum linguam aliquam addiscimus, literas 
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Neither does Spinoza return a more satisfactory 
answer as to the mental relation between language 
and thought, and we look in vain for any passage in 
which he might have attempted to bring the facts of 
language into harmony with his general system of 
philosophy. He distinguishes in one place very clearly 
between ideas or concepts on one side and images or 
percepts and words on the other. But it is again 
the old story. Words are there to signify things, 
but how they came to be there and to perform the 
office of signifying things is never even asked, In 
another place, words and images are said to consist 
in corporeal movements which have nothing to do 
with the concept of thought. Once Spinoza asks 
himself the question how, on hearing the sound of 
pomum, a Roman thought of what had no similarity 
whatever with that sound, viz. an apple; and the 
answer is, by the concatenation of ideas. ‘The 
body,’ he says, ‘has frequently been affected at one 
and the same time by the sound of pomum and 
by the sight of an apple, and hence, on perceiving 
the sound of pomum, it recalls its frequent or 
constant concomitant, the apple. The question 
whence that sound of pomum originally came, and 
whence its first concomitancy with an apple, is never 
asked .by Spinoza, though it would seem to be the 


sive quarundam vocum, quae materiales sunt, pronunciationem con- 
jungimus cum earum significationibus, quae sunt cogitationes, ita 
ut auditis iterum eisdem vocibus easdem res concipiamus, atque 
eisdem rebus conceptis, eaedem voces in memoriam recurrant.’ 

1 Ethica, ii. prop. xviii, schol.: ‘Verba quibus res significamus.’ 
Ibid. ‘Verborum namque et imaginum essentia a solis motibus cor- 
poris constituta, qui cogitationis conceptum minime involvunt. 

2 Ethica, ii. prop. xviii. 
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most natural of all questions. One remark only 
shows that his thoughts must have dwelt on the 
difficulties of language. In one passage he compares 
words with footprints, and remarks that when a 
soldier sees the footprints of a horse, he thinks of 
cavalry and war, while the peasant who sees the 
same marks is carried away in his thoughts to the 
plough and the field. This shows an advance beyond 
the then current views of the purely conventional 
character of language, and some apprehension of the 
fact that words imply far more than they express. 
Noiré does full justice to Leibniz, not because that 
philosopher seemed to him to have solved the pro- 
blem of the relation between language and thought, 
but because he was the first to point out that, as in 
every other part of nature, so in language, it was the 
inductive method alone that could lead to any valu- 
able results. Before attempting to find out how 
language arose, Leibniz knew that we ought first of 
all to collect, classify, analyse, sift, and label all that 
there is of language. This conviction led him to 
collect living dialects, to bring to light the earliest 
documents of his own language, to encourage Em- 
perors as well as Missionaries to help in the com- 
pilation of dictionaries and grammars of hitherto 
unknown languages. It was in this way that 
Leibniz may indeed be considered as the founder of 
the Science of Language, as an inductive science. It 
was in this way also that he was led to conceive the 
possibility of a more perfect, or so-called universal, 
philosophical language. But the question whether 
thought was possible without language, or language 


» See before, p. 43, and Lectures on the Science of Language, 
vol. i. p. 158. 
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without thought, never struck him as the vital 
question of all philosophy. 

At the same time, when Leibniz was laying the 
foundations of Comparative Philology, Locke threw 
out his very pregnant remarks on the true nature of 
language, remarks which were little heeded at the 
time, but which have of late received the fullest con- 
firmation from the Science of Language’, In his 
great, though very unequal work, ‘On the Human 
Understanding,’ he pointed out that words were 
never the signs of things, but that in their origin 
they were always the signs of concepts; that lan- 
guage begins in fact where abstraction begins, and 
that the reason why animals have no language is that 
they do not possess the power of abstraction *. I call 
this observation of Locke’s most important, because 
we see in it anticipated what has now been fully 
confirmed, namely, that every word in every language 
which has ever been carefully analysed, is derived from 
a root, and that every root expresses a concept. To 
my mind the coincidence of Locke’s observation with 
the discoveries of Comparative Philology was like a 
new revelation. Locke’s work, in spite of all its im- 
perfections, is, as Lange in his ‘History of Materialism’ 
rightly perceived, a ‘ Critique of Language,’ and to- 
gether with Kant’s< Critique of Reason’ it forms the 
true starting-point of modern philosophy. 

We now return to Noiré’s attempt to answer the 
two questions, How concepts arose and yi, je 
how they were embodied in sound, which vious view 
he had shown to be in reality one question %%Tersusse. 
only, namely, What is the origin of roots ? 





1 Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 405. è 
? See before, p. 80. 
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But before we enter on a consideration of Noiré’s 
Darwin's final view on the origin of language, it is 
theoryof but fair to state that he was formerly a 
Language: strong supporter of what is known as 

Darwin’s theory of the origin of language, a theory 
which he had worked out for himself long before the 
appearance of Darwin's ‘ Descent of Man.’ ‘The first 
human sound, he wrote in his Welt als Ent- 
wickelung der Geistes, 1874, p. 255, ‘which de- 
serves the name of word cannot have differed from 
the warning calls of animals except by a higher de- 
gree of luminousness in the images which excited 
and followed these calls. They excited the idea of 
approaching danger among fellow-men..... I as- 
sume that men were held together by the ties of 
social life in herds or tribes even before the beginning 
of language. War was the natural state, war against 
animals of another species and against neighbours of 
the same species. It is not unlikely that a peculiar 
sound or watchword united the members of a single 
tribe (a kind of phonetic totem), so that they could 
collect by it those who were scattered abroad and had 
lost their way, or encourage each other while engaged 
in fight with other tribes. Let us suppose that but 
once one member of a tribe warned the other members 
by imitating the watchword of an hostile tribe when 
he saw the enemy approaching, and we have in reality 
the origin of the first human word, capable of doing 
what words have to do, viz. to excite, as they were 
intended to do, an idea in the mind of cognate and 
homogeneous creatures.’ ‘I found afterwards,’ Pro- 
fessor Noiré continues, ‘that Darwin in his “ Descent 
of Man” had started an hypothesis almost identical 
with my own. After declaring that he could not 
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doubt that language owed its origin to the imitation 
or modification, aided by signs and gestures, of 
various natural sounds, the voices of other animals 
and man’s own instinctive cries, he says!: “As mon- 
keys certainly understand much that is said to them 
by man, and as in a state of nature they utter cries of 
danger to their fellows, it does not appear altogether 
incredible that some unusually wise ape-like animal 
should have thought of imitating the growl of a 
beast of prey, so as to indicate to his fellow monkeys 
the nature of the expected danger; but this would 
have been a step in the formation of language.” 

‘The difference between my own hypothesis and 
that of Darwin,’ Noiré continues, ‘consisted only in 
this, that I after all saw in the contents of the 
first sound of language something more natural, 
more familiar, more human, viz. the hostile neigh- 
bours, while Darwin made the wild animal the first 
object. of common cognition.’ 

A conscientious study, however, of language in 
its various manifestations, and a critical survey of 
the results already obtained by the students of the 
Science of Language, led Nouwé to reconsider his 
previously expressed opinions, and, honest as he 
always has proved himself to be, to reject them 
openly when he had found them to be untenable. 

‘With a little reflection, he writes, ‘it can be 
seen that such an attempt is utterly impossible, 
for the objects of fear and trembling and dismay 
are even now the least appropriate to enter into 
the pure, clear, and tranquil sphere of speech- 
thought (Adyos), or to supply the first germs of it. 





1 Descent of Man, vol. i. p. 57. 
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The same objection applies of course to my own 
theory... .. 

‘And as I recognise the insufficiency of my own 

Did Darwin Ypothesis,’ he continues, ‘it was impossible 
retracthis that the whole philosophical significance 

theory? of the problem, and the crying dispro- 
portion between it and his own slightly uttered 
guesses, could long remain a secret to the serious 
and profound mind of Darwin. He too in a clear 
and considerate confession has admitted the in- 
adequacy of his former views, and I can do no 
better than quote his last words which dispose 
of our common phantasmagoria once and for ever: 
“But the whole subject of the differences of the 
sounds produced under different states of the mind 
is so obscure that I have succeeded in throwing 
hardly any light on it; and the remarks which I 
have made have but little significance?.” ’ 

We cannot sufficiently honour the noble spirit 
that dictated these words, particularly if we compare 
it with the manner of other philosophers who seem 
to consider the suggestion that they could ever grow 
wiser as the greatest insult. Love of truth is better 
than even the full possession of truth,—and Darwin 
knew it. 

In diverging from his own as well as from 
Darwin’s view of the origin of language, Noiré at 





1 Darwin, Expression of the Emotions, p. 93. I did not see 
formerly in these words of Darwin’s so complete a retractation of 
his own philosophy of language as Professor Noiré imagined, 
because Darwin never expressed his disapproval of some of his 
followers continuing to defend it. I am willing to admit, however, 
that a philosopher cannot be made responsible for all that his 
followers say and do, and I know that no one yielded more readily 
to argument than Darwin. j 
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the same time parted company with Geiger, whose 
thoughtful works, ‘On the Origin of Human Lan- 
guage and Reason, 1868, and ‘On the Origin of 
Language,’ 1869, had formerly exercised a powerful 
influence on his own philosophical opinions. Geiger 
too, like Noiré and Darwin, thought that he could 
discover the first beginnings of language in in- 
voluntary interjectiona] sounds; nay, though he 
himself so clearly recognised the impossibility of 
separating reason and language, he nevertheless 
maintained, as I pointed out before, that ‘Language 
has created Reason, and that before there was 
language, man was without reason.’ It is difficult 
to understand this statement, and I cannot help 
thinking that it was meant only as a protest against 
the received opinion that language is the handiwork 
of reason, and that, like many other protests, it was 
expressed in rather too strong language. If he 
had said that with every new word there is more 
reason or that every progress of reason is marked 
by a new word, he would have been right, for 
the growth of reason and language may be said 
to be coral-like, nay, even more simultaneous than 
the growth of corals. Each shell is the product 
of life, and becomes in turn the support of new 
life. In the same manner each word is the work 
of reason, but becomes in turn a new link in the 
growth of reason. Reason and language, even if 
we must distinguish between them for our own 
purposes, are always held together in mutual de- 
pendence. By reason we count and name two as 
one. Having done that, we keep the bundle in 
our mind or memory both as a concept and as a 
name, and we go on making new bundles, till our 
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mind becomes richer and richer, like a dictionary, 
our reason stronger and stronger by exercise, like 
a muscle. But it cannet be repeated too often 
that reason by itself and language by itself are 
non-entities. They are two sides of one and the 
same act which cannot be torn asunder, an act 
which the Greeks alone called by its right name, 
Logos. 

In his last works, ‘On the Origin of Language,’ 

Noies 1877, ‘On the Origin of Reason, 1882, 
explanation and ‘Logos, 1885, Noiré begins his argu- 

of the 4 4% 
simultaneous Ment by pointing out a well-known fact, 
origin of roots that whenever our senses are excited 
and concepts. ond our muscles hard at work, we feel 
a kind of relief in uttering sounds’. He remarks 
that particularly when people work together, when 
peasants dig or thresh, when sailors row, when 
women spin, when soldiers march, they are inclined 
to accompany their occupations with certain more 
or less rhythmical utterances. These utterances, 
noises, shouts, hummings, or songs are a kind of 
natural reaction against the inward disturbance 
caused by muscular effort. They are almost in- 
voluntary vibrations of the voice, corresponding to 
the more or less regular movements of our whole 
bodily frame. They are a relief rather than an 
effort, a moderation or modulation of the quickened 
breath in its escape through the mouth. They may 
end in dance, song, and poetry. 

These sounds Professor Noiré thinks, and seems 
to me to think rightly, possess two great advantages. 


1 This point has been well illustrated by Darwin in his Expres- 
sion of the Emotions, chap. iv. 
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Firstly, there are signs of repeated acts, acts per- 
formed by ourselves, perceived therefore and known 
by ourselves, and continuing in our memory as signs 
of such acts. Now‘what is the sign of a repeated 
act but the true realisation of what we call a root 
embodying a concept, comprehending the many acts 
as one? These signs are not signs of objects per- 
ceived by our senses, for though each blow of an 
axe may be seen by the eye and heard by the ear, 
the willed act of striking with the purpose of felling 
a tree is never perceived by eye or ear, They are 
not the signs of things, but the signs of our own 
consciousness of repeated or continued acts. 

Secondly, these sounds being uttered from the 
beginning, not by one solitary individual only, but 
by men associated in a common work and united by 
a common purpose, possess the great advantage of 
being understood by all. 

As soon as I became acquainted with these views 
of Noiré’s I saw how natural a solution they offered 
of a problem which I had long tried to solve in a 
similar but not exactly in the same manner, and I 
could not help saying to him Eipyxas. Like most 
true solutions, his theory of the origin of roots 
seemed to be in harmony with everything else. It 
was known, for instance, that the primitive or 
primary roots of the Aryan family of speech expressed 
mostly acts, and not states, and that most of these 
acts were such as we might suppose to have been 
familiar to the inhabitants of cave-dwellings or 
lacustrian huts, such as digging, cutting, rubbing, 
pulling’, striking, platting, weaving, sowing, rowing, 





1 See Chap. v. p. 219. 
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marching, etc. Noiré’s theory would not only ex- 
plain, but would actually postulate these facts. It 
would postulate roots expressive of actions, of common 
or social actions, and lastly of creative actions, that 
is to say of actions producing in a tangible shape 
the result which had been intended. With such a 
root and concept as to dig, for instance, it was 
possible to name, that is, to know a cave, not as 
something dark or hollow that came accidentally 
within the ken of our senses, but as something which 
men had made with their own hands and with a 
definite purpose, as something which was what it 
was meant and made and known to be, as an object 
of our intellect far more than of our senses. 

Again, the old question why animals should have 
no language, though it had received many answers 
already, received a new and unexpected answer from 
Noiré’s theory. No one would ascribe to animals 
creative actions, actions performed with a purpose, 
and, we must add, with a free choice, and hence 
animals could not have had signs accompanying and 
afterward signifying such actions. 

But though I felt from the first that there was 
Objections to 2N element of truth in Noiré’s theory, I 
Noir’’s theory was by no means prepared to accept it at 

ezamined- Once as a solution of the whole problem. 
I felt quite as strongly as others the objections that 
might be raised, but it was in testing these objections 
_ that I discovered more and more the real strength 
of Noiré’s position. 

I asked myself, if the elements of language were 

Names of DOthing but roots expressive of acts, how 

colours. jt would be possible to express, for in- 
stance, what we see and hear and taste. How, I said, 
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are colours to: be expressed, such as black, white, 
blue, yellow, etc. They are not acts in any sense 
of the word that could be compared with our own 
acts. . Whatever view we take of sensation, we seem 
passive in receiving the sensations of colour, and the 
coloured objects seem passive as perceived by us. 
Noiré’s theory, however, comes triumphant out of 
this dilemma?. The name of colour in Sanskrit is 
varna, clearly derived from VA, to cover. Colour 
therefore was conceived originally as the result of the 
act of covering or smearing or painting, and not till 
the art of painting, in its most primitive form, was 
discovered and named, could there have been a name 
for colour. Thus Lat. color is supposed to be con- 
nected with oc-culere, xpaua, colour, with xpds, 
skin, etc.? Another root for painting and smearing 
is AZG. From it we have not only Lat. unguere, 
to besmear, to anoint, unguentum, ointment, but 
Sk. ak-tu, ointment, tinge, dark tinge and night, 
and likewise light tinge or ray of light, Gr. de-ris. 
Here we have the first instance of the uncertainty 
in the meaning of the names of colour which per- 
vades all languages, and can be terminated at last by 
scientific definition only. 

It is well known that the distinction of colours is 
of late date’, that Xenophanes knew of three colours 
of the rainbow only (ropupeor, purple, porvikeoy, red, 
and ywpév, yellow), that even Aristotle spoke of the 
tricoloured rainbow (gown, red, far67, yellow, and 
mpacivn, green), and that Demokritos knew of no 
more than four colours, black, white, red, and yellow. 


1 Noiré, Logos, p. 260. 2 Curtius, Gründzuge, p. 114. 
3 M. M., Hibbert Lectures, p. 41. 
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Black and blue are often mixed up together, so 
are black and brown, nay, even the green grass and 
the blue heaven are often described as of the same 
hue in the Indian tongues!. Nor need we wonder, 
if we consider the etymological meaning of these 
names. In Old Norse blár, blá, blatt, which now 
means blue, meant originally the livid colour of a 
bruise. Grimm traces this, and Old High German 
plao, Med.-Lat. blavus, Fr. bleu, back to Gothic 
bliggvan, to strike, and he quotes as an analogous 
case the Lat. caesius, bluish grey, from caedere, 
to cut. 

Black seems to be connected with the root 
BHRAG, which means to shine, and from the same 
source bleak, A.S. bléc, blaec, O. N. bleikr, 
O. H. G. pleih have been derived with more or 
less certainty. 

From the root GHR2, which means to heat, to 
melt, to drip, to burn, to shine, we have many words 
for heat, oven, warmth, brightness, and a whole 
cluster of names of bright colours, such as hari, 
harit, harita, harina, all varying between yellow, 
green, and red, and even white. With these words 
Lat. helus, helvus, Greek yAwpdés, and our own 
green and yellow may be connected, though the 
exact process of derivation is doubtful, Possibly to 
grow meant originally to be green, like vireo, to be 
green, to be fresh, to flourish. 

This shows how words the most unlikely to be 





1 Powell, Mythology of North American Indians, p. 23, Report 
of Bureau of Ethnology, 188t. 

2 Fick, Wörterbuch, p. 69. 

3 See Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, ii. 42, 632-633, 989; I. ` 
466; P. 895. 
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derived from roots expressive of subjective acts can 
nevertheless be proved to confirm rather than to 
weaken Noiré’s theory. 

Likewise, that outward sounds which we perceive 
should be conceived as uttered by agents Names of 
like ourselves is perfectly intelligible. A sounds. 
hissing, gnashing, crunching noise would naturally be 
assimilated to the noises which are produced by man 
himself or by the instruments which he employs. 

And with regard to tastes, too, we see the same 
mental process. Sharp is cutting, bitter Names of 
is biting, hot is burning, mild is rubbed testes. 
down and smoothed, sour may have meant originally 
scratching, sweet, good-smelling?. In all these cases 
our sensations were clearly conceived as produced hy 
agents without us. Gall by being called bitter was 
really conceived at first as a biter, under the influence 
of what we shall have to treat hereafter as Funda- 
mental Metaphor. 

Noiré has likewise met the objection that many 
activities of sense and mind are not really activities, 
by showing that anyhow they were conceived as 


* Sweet seems to be one of the oldest compounds preserved by 
the Aryan language, provided it consists of su, well, and the root 
AD, to taste and to smell. Whether this root is connected with 
AD, to eat, is doubtful. We find svidi in Sanskrit, jd¢s in Greek, 
sua(d)vis in Latin, sits in Gothic (Curtius, Grundziige, p. 229; 
Hiibschmann, Vocalsystem, p. 59). AD, following the o class, 
appears in 68-py, smell, 6{0, and in Lat. odor, while, following 
the a class, it gave svddu, good-smelling or good-tasting, for smell 
and taste were long conceived as one sensation. ‘Avddva, too (gaa), 
would have meant originally to smell sweet, to be pleasant, govern- 
ing the dative; afterwards to please, governing the accusative. 
“Héona: meant I am in a state of pleasure; #dera, he delights= 
svadate. The Sanskrit sud, to taste, and sid, to impel, to entice, 
have been traced back to the same root, though the latter doubtfully. 
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activities by the early framers of language. To seg 
may in many respects be a passive state, yet when 
it was expressed by vid in video, and if this vid 
is the same as vid in di-videre, then to see was 
conceived as an act, as the act of distinguishing. 
So if iksh, to see, comes from as, to attain, it would 
have meant originally striving to reach, just as 
intendere becomes in French entendre, to hear. 

It has sometimes been hinted that Noiré’s theory 

Rootsex- Of the origin of roots was no more than 

pressive of a revival of the interjectional or the Bow- 

Sound. wow theory. If by this were meant no 
more than that Noiré has given the only right 
interpretation of the interjectional theory, the remark 
would be both true and ingenious. But as the 
two theories now stand, they are not compatible with 
each other. According to the interjectional theory, 
a momentary cry of pain or joy became a root 
expressive of different kinds of internal emotions. 
According to Noiré’s theory, the sounds associated 
with the repeated social acts of man become roots. 
when expressing the consciousness of these acts. 

So far from Noiré’s theory including the in- 
terjectional theory, it seems to be on the contrary 
deficient on this very point, in so far as it fails to 
account for that limited number of roots, if roots 
they can be called, which owe their origin to mere 
imitation or repetition of sounds. 

It is well known how strongly I have always 
opposed any attempt at deriving words from mere 
sounds, whether mimetic or interjectional. That 
was partly in the interest of accurate scholarship, 
partly for the sake of accurate reasoning, and I do 
not think we shall hear again of such derivations as 
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@udet me, repudio and refyto from fi! German 
fui! But nothing that I have said excludes the 
possibility that a limited class of words, particularly 
in modern languages, which are meant to express 
sound by sound, may have been developed directly 
from imitations of singular sounds, whether uttered 
by animals or by man. I do not say that such an 
admission is absolutely necessary, but I cannot bring 
myself to say that it is wrong on principle. Roots 
meaning to shout, to sing, to call, etc. form clearly 
a class by themselves, and they are more numerous, 
because less generalised, than any other class of roots. 
It is quite true that in most cases roots expres- 
sive of sound can claim the same origin as all the 
rest, and we certainly see that there was no diff- 
culty whatever in forming the verbs clamare, 
ejaculare, sonare or tonare, etc. without having 
recourse to the imitation of actual sounds. Still 
I am quite willing to admit that roots expressing 
sounds stand by themselves. Were it a question of 
expressing our own act of singing, why should it not 
be expressed by an imitation of the very sounds 
which we utter in singing? And when the mere 
sounds of other creatures or the mere sounds of 
nature, such as are heard in storm or thunder, had to 
be expressed, why should it not have been done by 
an imitation of the sounds which we actually hear ? 
I do not say that this was necessary, because we 
know that in many cases it was not so. But I 
cannot bring myself to say, even at the risk of 
being misinterpreted, that it was not possible. 
Nay, I go even a step further. If a phonetic 
sign was required, not for the singing Phonetic 
of one bird only, but of a number of Compromise. 
x2 
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birds, or of all birds, some kind of phonetic com- 
promise may well have taken place. In that case 
the special note of any single bird would have had 
to be avoided as misleading, and only by dropping 
what is distinctive of any special bird would it 
have become possible to arrive in the end at some 
root expressive of singing in general. This de- 
specialising process has been traced in other spheres 
of language. So long, for instance, as people talk 
of sheep as sheep, and of cows as cows, it has been 
said that they may well indicate, though not name, 
the former by baa, the latter by moo. But when 
a want was felt of speaking of a whole flock, neither 
baa nor moo would then have answered the purpose. 
If the flock consisted of sheep and cows only, some 
such combination as baa-moo (like suovetaurilia 
and solitaurilia) might have answered. But when 
more animals were included, their special sounds were 
exactly those that had to be most carefully avoided, 
and some compromise would have had to be made to 
express the general concept of flock. Though I 
have often given my reasons why neither baa nor 
moo deserve the name of language, it is not im- 
possible that by mere juxtaposition of two such 
sounds as baa and moo an approach towards some 
kind of concept might have been made. If there is, 
for instance, a sign for father and another for mother, 
then a mere combination of the two would give 
us the concept of parents. Thus in Chinese, father 
is fú, mother mù, but fú-mù means parents. Again, 
a biped with feathers in Chinese is ‘kin, a quad- 
ruped with hair is sheu, animals in general are 
called ‘kin-sheu. Light, is ‘king, heavy, éung, 
‘king-¢ung is use to express the concept of weight. 
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In the Aryan languages we have nothing exactly 
like this, but we have analogous formations in 
m4ti-pitarau, sometimes even pitarau, lit. the two 
fathers, i.e. the parents, or dy&va-prithivi, heaven 
and earth, sometimes dydva (day and night)’. 
This process of combining single signs cannot, 
however, be carried on ad infinitum. We may 
call our parents ‘father-mother, but we could not 
possibly go on and form a name for family on the 
same principle. 

Without therefore committing myself to this 
theory of Despecialisation, as applied to the origin 
of certain roots expressive of sounds, I am willing 
to admit that it is conceivable, if restricted to this 
one class of roots which are meant to express sound 
by sound. Nor would this one exception invali- 
date the general principle that all real roots were 
originally conceptual, and their sounds derived from 
the sounds which we utter in performing certain acts. 

An instance may perhaps make it clearer what 
is meant by this process of despecialisation. Though 
I confess that in the eyes of a scholar it must seem 
fanciful, yet we know that the ways of language 
are often fanciful, and as a purely hypothetical 
instance it can do no harm. If the call of the 
cuckoo was simply imitated, it would probably have 
sounded like our own cuckoo, in the Greek xédxkv. 
From this xéxcv the Greeks formed a verb coxxuGew, 
as from oo: they formed ofuafer, ofuwyy, and from 
aiai, aiaCew and atayua. The substantive «éknv£, 
cucdilus, and the Sanskrit kokila may also be 
considered as being based on a direct imitation of 
the cuckoo’s note. 


1 See Noiré, Logos, p. 230. 
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But besides the name of the cuckoo, that of the 
cock too seems to have been formed in much the 
same way. We find in Sanskrit kukkuta, cock, 
and by the side of it, kukubha, as the name of 
another bird, possibly a pheasant, while in Greek 
we have xovxovpas, as the name of the hoopoe, and 
in Latin cucubare, to ery like an owl, in Lithu- 
anian kukauti, to cry like an owl or like a cock. 
All these we must class as imitative words, imitative 
of the special notes of certain birds. If then a 
necessity arose of expressing, not those notes of 
special birds, of the cuckoo, the cock, the pheasant, 
the hoopoe, the owl, but of birds in general, it is 
clear that neither coxciZew nor cucubare would 
have suited, not even the Lithuanian kukauti, 
though this seems to have been already despecialised 
to a considerable extent. Those who believe in this 
peculiar origin of roots would hold that by dropping 
the more specific imitative elements, a sound such 
as ku might have remained, meaning to cry or 
to sing in general, and being therefore, to all intents 
and purposes, a root, KU. 

If, after this, we consult the list of roots pre- 
served by Sanskrit grammarians, we find there tliree 
verbal derivatives, kauti, kunadti, and kavate, 
all meaning to shout or to sing, and presupposing 
a root KU. An intensive formation koktyate, 
coxtw, neans no longer to shout like a cuckoo, but 
to shout in general. It is perfectly true that no 
further derivatives of a root KU have as yet been 
met with in Sanskrit literature, but in the Dha- 
tupaitha we find no less than three verbs, ku (slu), 
kun (sa), kun (sap), all with the sense of making 
a noise. In other Aryan languages, too, a root KU 
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has been admitted by Fick and others. Whether a 
word like «’-wy, dog, should be derived from that root, 
is another question. It might no doubt have been 
meant for the noisy or barking animal, but it might 
also have been derived from another root. If xúwv had 
been derived from KU, to make a noise, then «é-ua, 
wave, may originally have been intended, not for 
the swelling (SU), but for the roaring waves. Dogs 
and waves were certainly considered as closely 
related by the early poets. Scylla meant originally 
a dog, as we see from oxvAdo-rvixrys, which is given 
as an explanation of xav-davAng (see Curtius, p. 150). 
ZevrAak, too, and oxvuvos mean a barking dog, and 
in Old Slav. we have skyéa, skyéati, to bark, and 
kutika, dog. Another argument in favour of ad- 
mitting a root KU has been drawn from the existence 
“of several parallel roots, such as KUNG, to rustle, 
KUG, to groan, to hum, KUK, KUN and KVAN, all 
meaning to make some kind of noise. Even KUD, 
from which kodayati and kundrayati has been 
supposed to belong to the same kith, but though its 
reality may seem confirmed by Greek xvd-ornés, noise, 
xvdafev, to abuse, Old Slav. kuditi, to abuse, M.H.G. 
hiuzen, to scold, its meaning in Sanskrit is to lie. 
However, I mention all this as an hypothesis only, 
an hypothesis which I myself should not wish to 
defend, but which if kept within proper limits, I can- 
not bring myself to declare as utterly untenable. 
And there is another and even more important 
concession which, I believe, we may safely- sympathie 
inake to those who cling to the inter- Roots. 
jectional and mimetic theorics. The sounds which 
accompany our acts may, no doubt, be called inter- 
jectional, but while as interjections they would be no 
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more than involuntary cries, they may be raised, as 
has been shown, to the character of roots, i.e. signs 
or concepts, if repeated and used with a purpose, 
namely with the purpose of reminding ourselves and 
others with us of acts which we perform together 
again and again, and which therefore we know and 
comprehend. 

a It has been argued, therefore that other sounds 
also which we utter, not so much for the purpose 
of imitation, but from a kind of sympathy and 
because we cannot help it, may likewise be raised 
to the level of roots, if they are repeated and used 
to remind ourselves and others of the sensations 
which elicited them from time to time. If, for 
instance, we see a stone fall or hear a tree struck 
by lightning, the cries which escape ourselves and 
all around us are in their nature hardly different 
from those which we utter under the strain of great 
muscular efforts. I do not see therefore why we 
should resist the conclusion that, within this strictly 
limited sphere, such sounds may have followed the 
same course as other sounds on which we chiefly rely 
for the formation of our roots. 

It may be well to illustrate this theory also by 
an example. It is supposed that the sounds elicited 
by the swift motion or the sudden falling of stones, 
trees, leaves, rain, hail, waterfalls or thunderbolts, 
some simply expressive of terror, others repeating 
by a kind of involuntary sympathy the actual noises 
produced by such falls, were at last toned down, 
despecialised, or generalised in @ sound like PAT.. 
This PAT, reminding speakers and hearers of what 
they had felt in common, or of what they had done 
in common, would become radical quite as much 
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as the sounds accompanying the acts of our fellow- 
workmen. Having been divested of all that could 
remind the hearer of any special sound of rushing, 
smashing, or crashing objects, the root PAT might 
well become. the sign of the general concept of 
quick or violent movement, and lend itself in the 
different Aryan languages to the most varied idio- 
matic applications. 

And thus we find indeed that in Sanskrit pat-afi 
expresses the quick flight of birds, whether in the 
sense of soaring or falling. Pat-a-s means flight, 
pat-agas and pat-angas bird, but also a grass- 
hopper. Pat-atram means a wing and likewise 
pat-tram, which comes to be used afterwards in 
the sense of leaf of a flower, leaf of paper, letter. 
Pat-dka is a flag. Padt-as, meaning originally fall- 
ing, is used in the sense of accident or what befalls, 
but also in the sense of fall, i. e. sin. Påât-akam 
means sin, and possibly one of the Indian names of 
hell, P&t-dla, may come from the same source. 
In Greek, too, the sense of flying prevails, as we see 
in TET-OUGQL, I fly, in TETHVOS, winged, WKUTETNS, quickly 
flying or running, vor, flight, mrepov and mrépvě, 
feather, wing, and also in rorauos, river. The sense 
of falling has attached itself more firmly to the 
reduplicated form rimto (for mimere), I fall. What 
befalls, an accident, also fate, is called mortuos, while 
rrTõcs, fall, came to be applied, first in a philosophical, 
afterwards in a grammatical sense, and was rendered 
in Latin by casus, case. 

In Latin the meaning of flying is preserved in 
penna, feather, perhaps in praepes, quickly flying. 
Otherwise peto has taken the sense of falling on, 
assailing, seeking, demanding, with many derivative 
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applications, such as impetus, onslaught, appe- 
titus, ete. 

A number of English words, such as petition, 
petulance, competition, repetition, pen, pin- 
nacle, feather, and many more, can all be traced 
back, step by step, and letter by letter, to this one 
root PAT, which is supposed by a kind of natural 
selection to have survived out of a large number of 
sympathie sounds, and to have become in the end 
a phonetic type expressive of the general concept of 
rapid motion. 

All this is no doubt again hypothetical, and how 
could it be otherwise? But I do not see that we 
can entirely reject a theory which derives certain 
roots, expressive of the movements of objects, in just 
the same manner which we have followed ourselves 
in explaining the formation of roots, expressive of 
our own subjective movements. In one of my lec- 
tures on the Science of Language I examined in 
great detail the immense progeny of the root MA, 
to grind, to crush. This root has been traced back 
to the sound which men utter while engaged together 
in the act of grinding or crushing. Now even in 
this case it is an open question whether these sounds 
are not to a certain extent imitations of the noises 
produced by our own acts, rather than of the sounds 
which we utter while occupied in grinding. At all 
events it would be difficult to say what exact share 
should be assigned to one or the other source. These 
imitations or sympathic sounds must at first have 
been very numerous, expressing such various shades 
of meaning as crashing, crunching, crushing, thrash- 
ing, smashing, cracking, creaking, rattling, clattering, 
mawling, marring, etc., till at last, alter dropping all 
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that seemed too special, there remained the smooth 
and manageable Aryan root MA, with the general 
meaning of grinding or reducing to small particles. 
It should be clearly understood, however, that men 
who while grinding or platting utter the mhe true 
almost involuntary sounds of Mar-mar, nativity of 
or Ve-ve, are not yet speaking, as little as ee 
a child or an animal which screams on being pinched 
can be said to be conversing. All that I contend for 
is that our own acts are the first and the only direct 
objects of knowledge. They are what we will and 
what we know, and while of objects we can know 
one side only, we know all that there is to be 
known of our acts. It is when we remind ourselves 
or others of these acts by means of the sounds 
which used to accompany them, the clamor con- 
comitans, that we make our first step towards real 
language. That first step manifested itself most 
naturally in the mood which we call the Imperative, 
i.e. the reminder, whether addressed to ourselves 
or to others. In all this we do not postulate 
anything which the most pedantic psychologist could’ 
wish to disallow. We do not suppose that the 
primitive speakers, on wishing to convey a command, 
looked about to find a sign, which sign they dis- 
covered in the sounds uttered involuntarily by 
themselves and their fellow-labourers in the per- 
formance of the commonest acts of their daily life. 
No, there was nothing premeditated in the process 
which changed those sounds into signs. When a 
man wished to grind, the sound Mar returned 
naturally to his lips, and when he wished that 
others should help him in grinding, the same sound 
was uttered, only in a voice so loud that it should 
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reach those for whom it was intended. It was 
the effect produced by these shouts which left on 
the mind of the man who shouted and of his 
clansmen who obeyed, the new impression that 
these shouts were useful signs, i.e. a means of 
making others think as we think, know as we know, 
will as we will, do as we do. This is the true 
nativity of language, a very humble manger, it 
may seem, and yet perhaps the most momentous 
event in the whole history of mankind. 

The difference between the theory which ascribes 
The growth the origin of roots to sounds uttered by men 

of Roots. while engaged in common acts, and the 
other which sees in some at least of these sounds 
more or less conscious imitations of noises produced 
by these acts themselves, is really not so great as 
the upholders of the one or the other opinion imagine. 
What is important in both is the parallelism between 
the process of generalisation of single sensations and 
the production of abstract concepts on one side, 
and the process of mutual friction and smoothing 
down of the sounds accompanying these sensations, 
on the other. This double process might either 
go ou till the highest generalisations are reached, 
or it might be stopped at certain points, so that 
some roots retained something of their sharper out- 
line and became popular on that very account, 
while others, more general in form and meaning, 
were used most frequently, till their real origin was 
completely forgotten. 

In this struggle between generalisation and spe- 
cialisation many roots must have crossed each other, 
and the summum genus of going, moving, doing, 


D’ 
being, etc. must have been reached from many 
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different starting-points. This would explain how 
even during what may be called the Radical Period 
small communities, after a very short separation, 
became mutually unintelligible. We could thus 
perfectly understand the natural growth, not only, 
as in later times, of different dialects of languages 
sharing the same capital in common, but likewise 
of different families of languages, such as the Arya 
and Semitic, possessing each its own peculiar roots, 
and yet, it may be, proceeding in the beginning 
from a common centre. I say we should be able 
to understand it, but I feel bound to add, if we 
clearly apprehend the process of the generalisation 
and specialisation of the radical elements of human 
speech, we should likewise understand that, from 
the nature of the case, it would be impossible ever to 
prove: it. 

Roots which occur in Paénini’s Dhdtupdtha, and 
which I should be quite willing to sur- Onomatopæie 
render as onomatopeic, are: KAS, to Roots. 
cough, KUG, to hum, KUNG, to rustle, KRAKSH, 
to crash, KHARG, to creak, KSHU, to sneeze, 
KSHVID and KSHVID, to hum, GUNG, to hum, 
KUMB, to kiss, KULUMP, to suck, PRUTH and 
PROTH, to snort, MA, to bleat, RAZ, to howl, 
RA, to bark, SHTHIV, to spue, HIKK, to sob, 
HESH, to whinny, HRESH, to neigh, etc. Some 
of them might, no doubt, be disputed, but not one 
of them is of any importance as helping us to 
account for real words in Sanskrit. Most of them 
have had no offspring at all, others have had a few 
descendants, mostly sterile. Their history shows us 
clearly, how far the influence of onomatopeia: may 
go, and if we once know its legitimate sphere, we 
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shall be less likely to wish to extend it beyond 
its proper limits. 

Having made these two admissions, not so much on 

Farther account of their practical importance, for 
Modification they concern the most insignificant por- 

of Roots. tion of language only, as because it seems 
right, whenever there is an opportunity, to yield 
frankly and openiy to arguments which have some 
reason on their side, we have now to consider whether, 
with Noiré’s theory, we have really all we want for 
understanding the nature of roots and the growth of 
Janguage. He has taught us to recognise im the con- 
scious and creative social acts of men, as accompanied 
by various natural sounds, the true germs of concepts 
embodied in language. We have learnt how that 
consciousness of repeated self-willed acts becomes, to 
all intents and purposes, what we mean by an original 
concept, and how the phonetic sign inseparable from 
it is what we mean by a root-word. Even Hume 
could not maintain that the consciousness of the 
continuously repeated act of digging was but a 
singular impression, nor could Berkeley object that 
the mind had no idea of such continued acts. And 
as certain sounds naturally accompany every one of 
these acts and serve to recall it, we are not driven 
to the admission that, after the idea or the concept 
was formed, its phonetic body had to be fetched from 
elsewhere to give it security and shelter. 

But though roots expressive of acts are no doubt 
the most primitive, the most numerous and im- 
portant elements in the growth of human language 
and human thought, we must remember that in 
speaking we have to do more than to express 
our acts and what is connected with them. We 
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must try, therefore, to understand how roots, ex- 
pressive originally of subjective acts, could be so 
modified as to convey both transitive and in- 
transitive acts ; how these intransitive acts might be 
conceived as mere states, and how these states, if 
represented as caused by something, might appear 
again either as active or passive, according to the 
peculiar view of each language. 

It has generally been supposed that originally all 
roots, expressive of acts, were what we Fntransitive 
call intransitive, and expressed merely andTransitive 
the act, without any reference to the result F°% 
produced by an act. Such suppositions are difficult 
to prove or to disprove. Each root, if it expresses 
an act, implies no doubt a subject and an object, 
whether they are expressed or not, and though it 
may be argued that nouns which express the object 
must be later than the verbs expressing the subject, 
every root, as root, would seem to contain potentially 
. a transitive as well as an intransitive character. I use 
these technical terms, transitive and intransitive, on 
purpose, because transitive expresses exactly what we 
want to express, the going over of our own act to some- 
thing else. Thus what we now call the accusative 
was in many cases an original locative, indicating the 
goal or object to which an action tended. Romam 
destruxit, ‘he destroyed Rome, was originally con- 
ceived exactly like Romam transivit, ‘he went 
over to Rome, the act of destroying being conceived 
as tending toward Rome, or, as we say, having 
Rome for its object. Cato! must have been per- 
fectly aware of this when he enumerated the ques- 


1 See Noiré, Logos, p. 246. 
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tions to which „the different cases answered, as 
Quis? Quoips? A quo! Quoi? and gave Quo 
as the question answered by the accusative, Speijer 
in his Sanskrit Syntax, § 39, begins his account of 
the accusative in Sanskrit quite rightly by saying 
‘the accusative expresses whither something is 
moving. The first transitive employment of a root, 
expressive of digging, would probably have been no 
more than ‘I dig a digging, i.e. ‘I dig a hole;’ 
but at all events the root of digging being given, 
it would have become possible to apply it either in- 
transitively or transitively. In English this power 
has been retained to the present day. We can 
say that the sky crimsons, i.e. becomes crimson, 
or that the dawn crimsons the sky. 

Professor Noiré seems to think that the act became 
intelligible or realised in consciousness only through 
the result which it produced, the act of digging, for 
instance, through the hole dug, the act of platting 
through the mat platted. ‘The fundamental mean- 
ing of roots,’ he writes, ‘ was always the perceptible 
effect of social productive acts, and at the same time 
the act itself as characterised by its effects’? On 
such points positive assertion seems to me very 
hazardous. It may have been, as Noiré says, in 
certain cases, it does not follow that it was so in all. 
To my mind the consciousness of repeated acts seems 
the most important element in the character of roots, 
for it is by it and by it only that we can account for 
the conceptual nature of a root, the conceiving of 
many as one, while the effect of an act would always 
be single, and the single is never the object of concep- 
tual knowledge. I do not deny the reaction of the 





1 Logos, p. 134. 
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objective concept on the subjective, but’ the first 
impulse, so far ag I can see, must come from 
the subjective, it cannot come from the objective 
side. Noiré also seems to feel this, when he says 
(p. 242), ‘In the signification of roots as the first 
elements of thought, there was the living sense of 
one’s own activity, connected with the intuition of 
its effect as characteristic of that activity. Both 
were still undivided and undeveloped.’ I should go 
a step further and ascribe the first concept to the 
will, conscious, first of all, of its willed acts, and 
then only of the result of these repeated willed acts. 
I can understand a concept of mere striking, rubbing, 
platting, etc. as soon as the accompanying sound has 
become the sign of these repeated acts, and only 
after such a conceptual sign has been formed and 
fixed, does it seem to me possible that the same 
sign should be applied to the effect produced by 
those acts, i. e. to a hole, to a flint, to a mat. 

It is more difficult to understand ‘how roots, if 
originally expressive of acts only, could subjective 
be made to express mere subjective states. states. 

It may be true that the necessity of expressing sub- 
jective states arose at a much later time, and was 
not called forth by any such pressing wants as, for 
instance, the necessity for ordering people to dig or 
to strike or to pull. Nor must we suppose that the 
growth of language was ever determined by the clear 
consciousness of a want, and by a deliberate con- 
sideration of the best means of meeting it. People 
did not ponder how to express their states of feeling, 
when they were either frightened or delighted. They 
had no concepts yet for fright or delight. But if 
they had a root to express shaking, the shaking of a 
Y 
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tree, for instance, and if they felt in themselves or 
saw in others the manifest effects of fear, namely 
a shaking of the limbs and a,trembling of the 
breath, they would naturally apply a root expres- 
sive of the act, and more particularly of the intran- 
sitive act of skaking, either to themselves or to 
others, who appeared upset, or swayed, or shaken 
by fear. 

Thus ‘I shake’ might mean I shake a tree, or 
I am in a state of shaking, i.e. I tremble, or I shake 
by him, i.e. I am shaken by him, as in vapulo ab 
eo fustibus. 
- From roots meaning to shake in these different 
senses various derivatives may be formed. Thus 
KAP, in Sanskrit kamp, means to shake. From it 
we have in Greek xaz-vés, smoke, not what shakes 
or is shaken, but what is in a shaking state, what 
moves, or winds and waves. KUP, which is probably 
a modification of KAMP, means to shake inwardly, 
to be angry. Connected with the Sk. root DHU, 
to shake, we have not only Sk. dhûti, dust, dhû ma, 
smoke, but Gr. Ouuds, not so much what is shaken, as 
what is itself in a constant state of commotion and 
activity. It is possible that the same root in its 
simple form of dh4, or in its derivative form dhav, 
may account for the Greek @aiua, originally the feel- 
ing of wonder and astonishment, then what causes 
that feeling, a wonder, a miracle. Now from this 
Gaiua it is difficult to separate the Greek @eaoua, 
which means originally to shake with wondering, and 
afterwards only to gaze or look simply. Thus we 
read Il. xxiii. 728, Aaot ò ad Oncivtd re OauBnoay re. 
We frequently find id connected with it, as Od. viii. 
17, moal Ò àp eOnjcavto idovres; V. 74; XXIV. 90. 
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Another common expression is Oana idécOa, a wonder 
to see, and then, a sight to see. Curtius, accepting 
Brugmann’s opinion that the root is @jaf, would find 
it difficult to explain @aiua. It would certainly be 
interesting if not only the concept of hearing (SRU), 
but also that of seeing, could be traced back to a root 
originally meaning to shake, i. e. to vibrate. 

‘To heave’ is used in the sense of going up and 
down, as a ship heaving in sight. Heaver may be 
one who heaves or lifts something, as a coal-heaver, 
or something that lifts, as a leaver; while heaven 
was probably intended for what is lifted on high, 
and heft is a common Shropshire word for weight, 
i.e, what heaves or is heaved. 

Roots meaning originally to rub and to destroy, 
like the German aufreiben, come to mean I am 
rubbed out, I fall into decay, Ich reibe mich auf. 
In Sanskrit the root GAR means to decay, more 
particularly to grow old; hence garas, old age, 
‘yipas and yépwv. But its original meaning, like that 
of MÆ, must have been to rub, crush, pound, as we 
see in Lat. gra-num, Goth. katir-n, yip-s, fine 
flour. 

The root GI seems to have expressed some special 
act of violence and destruction, leading to conquest 
and acquisition. Hence gi-nd-mi, I overcome, part. 
gi-té ; Greek Bi-véw, 

With the short i, and Guna, it is the common 
verb for conquering; gdyati, part. gi-td. 

With additional 4 we have gy4, violence, Sia, 
gyana, tyranny, gyeshtha, the strongest. 

The same root, however, is also used to express the 
state of being overcome, collapsing, failing, growing 
old, as in gy4ni, decay, gi-na, old, 4-gita, not 

Y2 
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decayed, fresh, ete. Hiibschmann! compares the 
Latin viétus, and possibly gveshtha, the oldest, 
might thus receive a better explanation. 

The root KHAD means to crush, to chew, to eat ; 
the root KHID comes to mean to press down, to 
oppress, to aggrieve. But in the Atmanepada 
khinte means to feel ‘oppressed, weary, sad ; 
khid-ra, oppressed. In Greek «jdw is to oppress, 
xyderat and xéxyda he grieves, «dos sadness. 

We must not attempt to define these crude pro- 
cesses in the earliest growth of reason by logical 
distinctions belonging to a much later phase. All we 
can do is to try to follow the first tentative steps of 
reason, or what we now call grammar, taking care 
only not to forget that our thoughts must be very 
different from the thoughts of those who first framed 
what we call « neuter verb. 

Several verbs which to us are active and transi- 
Neuter verbs tive seem to have passed through a phase 
used as active. in which they were neuter, and expres- 
sive of a state only. Thus ‘to hear’ seems to us 
an active and transitive verb, but ‘to hear’ may 
also have been expressed by ‘to be struck, or to be 
set in motion by something,’ and in that case the 
ablative, or in Greek the genitive, would have been 
most appropriate for what to us seems to be the 
object of hearing. A hunter, for instance, laying his 
ear to the ground in order to discover the approach 
of enemies or wild beasts, might well say ‘I shake,’ 
or, as we should now express it, ‘I vibrate,’ adding 
‘from a troop of horsemen’ or ‘from a lion,’ and thus 
expressing what we express by saying, ‘I hear a 





1 See Hiibschmann, Indo-germanischer Vocalismus, p. 36. 
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troop of horsemen’ or ‘I hear a lion.’ And it is 
certainly curious, as I have pointed out before, that 
the Sanskrit root SRU, to hear, the Latin cluo, 
does actually occur in the Rig-veda in the sense of 
shaking?: Rv. i,127, 3, vilu kit ydsya s4mritau 
sruvat vind iva yit sthirdm, ‘at whose approach 
even what is strong and what is firm would shake 
like the forests? See Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iv. 494; 
Boehtlingk-Roth, s. v. 

Again, a root expressive of an act might be used 
to express the state produced by that act. Thus ‘to 
dig,’ ‘to labour’ might come to mean to work, to 
weary, to fail, ideas in which we see united in such 
words as sami, work, simyati, to tire, Gr. cauveu, 

From such roots employed to express a state there 
is an easy transition to roots employed Passive 
for what we call passive purposes. It =e" 
has been argued that in the Aryan languages, and 
particularly in Sanskrit, what is called the Atmane- 
pada or middle voice, often expressive of states, is 
more primitive than the Parasmaipada or active and 
transitive voice, and that it lent itself more easily 
to the expression of passive states, and became in 
fact what we call the passive voice. Thus ‘I shake, 
might mean ‘I tremble, I fear ;’ ‘I shake through 
some one’ would mean ‘I am frightened by him.’ 
The introduction of passives with ya for the special 
tenses belongs, of course, to a much later phase. 





1 Tt will be seen that I differ somewhat from the view which 
Noiré takes of this passage (Logos, p. 263). He thinks that sru, 
as applied to forests, means here to sound, but this is not the 
case. It means, as the metaphor shows, to shake visibly, not 
audibly, and when verbs of hearing were first construed with an 
ablative, this recollection of shaking must still have been alive. 
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We should thus be able to understand the natura] 
evolution of four verbal phases, though their full 
elaboration belongs of course to a much later time :— 

1. Active: I shake, i.e. something undefined ; 

2. Neutral : I shake, i.e. I am in a state of shaking; 

3. Passive: I shake, or I am in a state of being 
shaken, by some one; 

4. Active transitive : I shake a tree. 

All this, however, would only suffice to express what 

Objective We know as our own deliberate acts or 

acts. our own conscious states, and, supposing 
that our explanation of the origin of roots be right, 
namely that they are evolved from sounds accompany- 
ing what may be called social acts, performed by many 
people with a common purpose, or social states, such 
as fear or joy, we could easily understand how the 
early framers of language succeeded in expressing, not 
only their own acts, but the acts and states of their 
fellow-workers also. They would have found it easy 
to say ‘ We dig’ as well as ‘I dig,’ ‘Thou diggest,’ and 
‘You dig, and after a time also ‘He digs’ and ‘They 
dig.’ ‘We’ is really an earlier concept than ‘I; and 
‘we dig’ would come more natural than ‘I dig,’ while 
the mere necessities of an active life would soon 
introduce expressions fur Dig! i.e, you or thou! 

Nor is it a great step from this more or less 
dramatic Janguage in the first and second persons to 
the more historical statements conveyed in the third 
persons, ‘ He digs’ and ‘ They dig.’ Such utterances 
also could hardly fail to have been called forth by 
the simple intercourse of hunters, warriors, or diggers 
of the soil, and would involve no further effort than 
the transference of our own acts or states to persons 
in every other respect like ourselves. 
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But it is totally different when we come to con- 
sider the next stage, the transference of Fundamental 
our acts and states to the objects of nature, metaphor. 
Small as this step now appears to us, it is really 
enormous. Nothing to us seems more simple than 
after saying ‘He digs,’ to say also ‘It digs,’ and yet 
this small step amounts to a complete re-translation 
of the text of our experience into a new language. 
I do not speak here of the so-called category of 
causality which first raises all sensations into percepts 
and makes us speak of objects without as the cause 
of our experience within. That lies behind us. [ 
speak of that fundamental metaphor which makes us 
conceive and speak of these objects as if they were 
subjects like ourselves. But, strange as this inter- 
pretation of the objective world may seem, and 
marvellous as is the universal mythology to which 
it has led, it was nevertheless inevitable. As we 
know one kind of being only, namely our own, and 
as we possess one language only, namely that which 
expresses our own acts and our own states, and by 
implication those of our fellow-workers, what can we 
predicate of outward objects except some kind of 
being like our own, and what language can we apply 
to them except that which we have framed to express 
our own acts and our own states? When I see the 
lightning digging a hole in my field, what can I say 
but that a digger has dug a hole? When I see the 
wind grinding branches together till they catch fire, 
what can I say but that a grinder has ground out 
fire, just as I say of myself that I have ground out 
sparks by rubbing two fire-sticks tiJl they spurt 
out flames? What we now call lightning was origin- 
ally ‘ Digging, tearing, bursting, sparkling there and 
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‘then? What we now call wind may have been 
‘Smashing, grinding, hurling, blowing, there and 
then.’ 

As soon as this mental act was performed, my- 
thology, in the widest sense of the word, was born. 
A new world was created, a world which could be 
nothing but a reflex of ourselves, for the only light 
we could throw on it was the light from within, 
the only concepts by which we could conceive it were 
the concepts of our own acts and states, the only 
language we could apply to it was the language 
which was true of ourselves and of our fellow- 
workers. Here is the true key to the riddle of 
mythology, and, in one sense, of theology also, 
namely, the inevitable metaphor or transference 
of the subjective to the objective, while what we 
commonly call mythology is but a small remnant 
of that universal phase of human thought, a faint 
survival of what constituted once a complete realm 
of thought and speech. The same people who had 
learnt to speak of themselves as runners now spoke 
of rivers as runners. The sun darting with his rays 
was to them a warrior piercing with his spears. 
The cloud carried along by the wind was as a 
sailor or a ship blown across the sea with flying 
sails. If men could roar, so could the storm; hence 
he was called the roarer. If man could smash, 
so could the thunderbolt; hence he was called the 
smasher. If man could smile, so could the sun; 
hence he was called the bright. If man could 
measure, so could the moon; hence he was called 
the measurer of the sky, the maker or ruler of 
nights and fortnights and months. It has always 
been supposed that all this was the result of poetical 
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fancy, that it was a voluntary, if not a capricious 
act. But it is time that people should understand 
that it was not so, for they will never under- 
stand mythology till they have learnt that what has 
been called anthropomorphism, or personification, or 
animism was really a dire necessity in the growth 
of our language and our reason. It was absolutely 
impossible to grasp and hold, to know and under- 
stand, to conceive and name the world without 
us, except through this Fundamental Metaphor, 
this universal mythology, this blowing of our own 
spirit into the objective chaos, and re-creating it 
in our own image. The beginning of this second 
intellectual creation was the word, and we may add 
with perfect truth that all things were made, that 
is, were named and known by this Logos, and with- 
out him was not anything made that was made. 

By means of this fundamental metaphor then 
the roots which originally had all a subjective 
character assumed the power of expressing the 
acts and states of our objective world also. Man 
conceived of the river as a tearer or runner, of 
the tree as a protector, of the stars as sowers of 
light, of the moon as a measurer, of the sun as 
an enlivener, and they were thus enabled to speak 
of the river as digging his furrow through the rocks, 
of the tree as protecting their huts, of the stars 
as showering down light out of darkness, of the 
moon as measuring their nights and days, and of 
the sun as the giver of light and life, as the cherisher, 
the nourisher, the father of mankind, though some- 
times also as a friend who departed every night 
and left us in darkness, who died in winter and left 
us to starve or to die; nay, even as an enemy who 
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destroyed our harvests and whose scorching rays 
killed our cattle and our children. We shal] have 
to consider all this more fully when we come to 
examine the growth of mythology in the narrower 
sense of the word, and we shall then see how all 
that has been called either animism, or anthropo- 
morphism, or personification has its common root 
in a much deeper stratum of thought, namely in the 
psychological necessity of our conceiving all objects 
as subjects like ourselves. If we want a name 
for this psychological necessity, it ought to be called 
Subjectivism, before it assumes the various cha- 
racters of animism (conceiving objects as animated), 
anthropomorphism (conceiving objects as men), or 
personification (conceiving objects as persons). By 
means of this intellectual process which enabled the 
earliest speakers to use the sounds expressive of 
subjective acts and states with reference to all that 
had become objective to them in outward nature’, 
we are enabled to understand the gradual formation 
of four classes of objective roots :— 

I. Active: the wind shakes (it blows) ; 

2. Neutral: the tree shakes ; 

3. Passive: the tree shakes (is shaken) by the 
wind ; 

4. Active transitive : the wind shakes the tree. 


1 See Beneke, Neue Grundlegung zur Metaphysik, viii. Lehrs. ; 
Gerber, Die Sprache und das Erkennen, p. 92. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE ROOTS OF SANSKRIT. 


Ir may be objected, no doubt, that all that has 
hitherto been suggested on the origin of picts of 
roots and concepts is theory only, ora mere Aryan lan- 
outline of the general purposes which the 8°% - 
roots of any language might be made to serve, pro- 
vided always that such roots exist, and that they 
possess the peculiar character which has been ascribed 
to them. It is easy to say that all roots must express 
acts, and more particularly such simple acts as con- 
stitute the daily occupations of a primitive society. 
The question is, Is it so, and can we by historical 
evidence prove that it was so in any of the languages 
best known to ourselves ? 

In order to answer this question perfectly, we 
ought, if possible, to analyse the dictionary of a whole 
family of languages, the Semitic or Aryan, and show 
that the original meanings of their roots are really 
such as we have postulated. Hebrew has been 
reduced to about 500 roots!, but it would be de- 
sirable that some professed Semitic scholar should 
undertake to collect the roots for the whole Semitic 
family in its widest sense. 

An attempt has indeed been made to collect the 
roots of the whole Aryan family, but the results are 
as yet so uncertain that it would be unsafe to base 


* Renan, Histoire des Langues Sémitiques, p. 138. 
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any arguments on so changeable a foundation. Benfey 
v, Vii, Vili, ix; 1480 of classes i, iv, vi, x, the last 
comprising 143 roots. For Gothic, Benloew admitted 
600 radicals, for modern German only 250, while 
Grimm has collected of strong verbs alone 462 in 
the Teutonic family. For Slavic, Dobrowsky gave 
1605 radicals. Pott thinks that a language has on 
an average about 1000 roots, but Fick has reduced 
the number of roots necessary to account for the 
whole wealth of Aryan words to a much smaller 
number. He admits as primitive roots those only 
which consist 

1. of one vowel; 

2. of the vowel a and consonant (ad, ap, ar) ; 

3. of a consonant or double-consonant and the 
vowel a (da, pa, sa, sta, spa, sna)! 

It stands to reason that when there is so much 
doubt as to what is the exact number of roots in any 
single language, and what is to be considered as a 
typical root or as a mere variety, there must natur- 
ally be much greater doubt when we have to deter- 
mine what are the primitive phonetic elements out 
of which, according to general phonetic laws, a whole 
family of languages could have fashioned its dictionary. 
Fick’s attempt to do this for the Aryan family is 
very creditable, but it goes too far. 

This being the case, it is best, I think, to begin 
with an examination of the roots of one of the Ayran 
languages only, with a view of ascertaining their 
original form and meaning. The objection that we 
cannot properly speak of roots except during a period 





1 Fick, Wérterbuch der Indo-germanischen Sprachen (1870), P- 939- 
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when the Aryan languages were not yet separated 
is not tenable. The radical period of Aryan speech 
must no doubt be placed before the agglutinative 
and inflectional (I still hold to these three stages 
of evolution), and in that sense all roots may be said 
to be Aryan, and not either Sanskrit, Greek, or 
Latin. But we have only to suppose that all Aryan 
languages, except Sanskrit, had become extinct, and 
nothing would prevent us in that case from drawing 
up a list of Sanskrit roots. 

The chief reason, however, why I prefer to try 
the experiment which we have to try, on the roots 
of Sanskrit, is that we possess for Sanskrit a very 
complete, perhaps more than complete list of roots 
(dhatupdtha) which is ascribed to a very ancient 
grammarian, Panini, whom I place between the time 
of Buddha and Alexander the Great, though I have 
little doubt that much of the work ascribed to 
him must have been prepared for him by earlier 
grammarians. To Hindu grammarians at all events 
belongs the credit of having for the first time 
conceived the idea_of a_root, and of having made as 
complete a collection of the constituent elements of 
their language as it was possible to make in their 
time. If therefore we can prove our point, viz. that 
all the important roots of Sanskrit are expressive of 
simple primitive acts, we have at least a strong 
presumption in favour of our theory that the roots 
of all Aryan languages, possibly of the Semitic and 
Turanian languages also, will show the same character. 
We must be satisfied with small and imperfect be- 
ginnings, and though those who lead the way into a 
new field of research are sure to be left behind by 
those who follow in their track and cannot escape 
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the blame of having done the work that has to be 
done very imperfectly, all pioneers must take their 
chance, and if they are knocked down must take 
comfort in the thought that without them probably 
no advance whatever would have been made. 

Before we begin to examine Panini’s list of roots, 

Pinin’s | We must first consider his position in the 
Dhatupitta. history of the language and literature of 
India. Like his grammar, his collection of roots 
stands on the very threshold of what is commonly 
called Sanskrit literature. If we except the Vedic 
literature, there is nothing more ancient in India than 
Panini, and his authority has never -been questioned 
for the last two thousand years. During the Vedic 
period Panini had precursors in his own line, namely 
the authors of the Nirukta and of the Pratisikhyas, 
but from the close of the Vedic period the position 
of that grammarian has been quite unique. No 
Academy ever’claimed such absolute authority as he 
possessed. Whatever in the later so-called classical 
literature contravenes a rule of Panini is ipso facto 
wrong, and not even the greatest poets, such as 
Kilidisa, would venture to put their judgment 
against the ipse dixit of their inspired grammarian. 
Therefore, even if we, from our point of view, should 
be able to show that many of Panini’s rules and 
roots are fanciful and more than fanciful, the fact 
remains that these rules determined the whole of what 
is called Sanskrit literature, with the sole exception of 
certain portions of the Mahabharata and Ramayana, 
while there is not a root in his Dh4tupatha which a 
Sanskrit author, even at the present day, would not 
consider himself perfectly justified in employing. 

A work, therefore, such as PAnini’s collection of 
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roots is of the highest value to the student of the 
history of Sanskrit. It has stood alone, unquestioned 
and unrivalled for thousands of years, and it is in 
our days only that the students of other languages 
have been able to produce anything like it, perhaps, 
I ought to add, something better than it. We must 
bear in mind also that even what to us may appear 
purely theoretical and fanciful in Panini’s grammar 
is the theory and fancy of an age so remote that its 
very theories and fancies may become more important 
than the facts of later ages. 

But however stupendous that monument of Indian 
ingenuity and industry appears, we must not be 
blind to its defects, though these defects may be 
inherent in the nature of the work. What it pro- 
poses to do is to give us, as the result of a careful 
grammatical analysis, those elements of language 
which cannot be further analysed, and which in 
Sanskrit are called dhatu, a feeder or a root. But 
the discovery of these roots is beset with great 
difficulties. Roots are liable to phonetic changes, and 
in the process of composition and decomposition they 
are sometimes completely lost. It requires a perfect 
knowledge of the history and the phonetic laws of a 
language before we can, for instance, trace the Bohe- 
mian dei, daughter, to the root DUH, to milk, or 
aetas, age, to the root I, to go, or the French âge to 
the Latin aetaticum. „It could hardly be expected 
therefore that PAnini and his predecessors should 
always have been successful in discovering the true 
roots of Sanskrit words, or that they should have 
resisted the temptation of admitting new and fanciful 
roots, whenever it seemed difficult to trace certain 
words back to the recognised feeders of the language. 
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Hence that large number of what we call unneces- 
sary roots, that is to say roots imagined for the 
derivation of words which may be quite as well 
derived from other roots, or which admit of no 
satisfactory derivation whatever. For instance, a 
root NAT, to dance, is put down in the Dhatupaitha 
in order to account for natati, he dances, nataka, 
a play, though this is but a regular Prakritic modi- 
fication of the older root NART', to dance. Again, 
to account for such a word as badara or badari, 
the cotton tree, a root BAD is admitted in the sense 
of being strong. We must remember that Hindu 
grammarians were at perfect liberty to admit as 
many roots as they pleased, for to them these roots 
were not, what they are to us, historical facts, but 
simply the result of phonetic analysis, the remainder 
of a process of subtraction which removes from words 
all that can be accounted for as formal, whether as 
suffix, prefix, or infix, or as the result of the phonetic 
strengthening and weakening to which the material 
elements of a language are lable, when passing 
through the stages of growth and decay. 

An insufficient knowledge, however, of the phonetic 
laws of Sanskrit, though it may account for some of 
the unnecessary roots in Pinini’s Dhatupatha, cannot 
account for all. Westergaard, to whom we owe 
the first critical edition of the Dhatupatha in his 
Radices Linguae Sanscritae, published in 1842, 
a work that will always rank among the master- 
works of Sanskrit scholarship, hesitated before ex- 





* In transliterating roots I use Æ (for ri) when ar may be 
shortened to rz; but I use A, where Sanskrit grammarians write 
rt, namely when ar varies with ir, and sometimes also with ur. 
Hence HÆ, to take, but GÆ, to swallow, and PÆ, to fill. 
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pressing a decided opinion on the character of what 
T call unnecessary roots. With the caution and 
modesty characteristic of the true scholar he advised 
his fellow-labourers to continue their researches, and 
to wait for new discoveries in Sanskrit literature 
before asserting the purely fanciful character of these 
unnecessary roots. Mira assertio, he says, quum 
tam paululum literae Indicae notae sint. 
Puto contra quemque sibi persuasum habere 
posse eas radices, de quibus omnes grammatici 
consentiant, quum literae Indicae melius 
cognitae fuerint, omnes exemplis inde sump- .Ț 
tis probatas repertum iri! 

Circumstances, however, have changed, and our 
knowledge of the ancient literature of India, parti- 
cularly the Vedic, has grown so much that we can 
hardly continue to hope for any considerable addi- 
tions. We must therefore try to account for Pånini’s 
unnecessary roots in a different way. Benfey sug- 
gested that they might have been taken from dialects 
spoken in India at the time when these roots were 
collected, or even from the languages of neighbour- 
ing tribes. This is certainly an ingenious conjecture, 
and I shall try to show that_it can be peers by 
the opinions of native scholars, 

What we know of literary Sanskrit can never be 
supposed to have represented the living ‘the spoken 
speech of the whole of India. On the ae 
contrary, it seems to represent a very the time of 
small segment only, the language of the Panini. 
Brahmans, the language of religion, law, and litera- 
ture, and no more. This is admitted by Patazgali, 
the author of the great commentary on PAanini’s 
grammar, who when the question is asked who are the 
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authorities to settle what is right and what is wrong 
in Sanskrit grammar, replied: the ‘ Sishtas,’ i.e. the 
educated people, but not the Sishtas of the whole of 
India, but those of Aryavarta only, that is the country 
east of Adarsa, west of Kalakavana, south of Himavat, 
and north of Pariyatra 4. 

This shows that Patazigali, and, as we shall see, 
Katydyana also, were fully aware of the fact that 
many local varieties of Sanskrit were spoken over 
the vast extent of India. 

The question is, what was the classical Sanskrit on 
which Panini founded his grammar? It was not the 
Veda, for he has to give special rules for that. Nor 
was it the language which we find in any of the 
literary works accessible to us, for all of them, with 
the exception of mere metaphrases of Vedic texts and 
the two great epic poems, are founded on his grammar, 
not his grammar on them. Panini constantly refers 
to the Bhâshâ, the spoken language. But that 
Bhash4 from which he takes his rules and which he 
tries to bind down by his rules, had changed so 
much, even at the time when his earliest commen- 
tator, Katydyana, wrote, that not only words? but 
even grammatical forms had gone out of fashion in 
the meantime. Katydyana%, it is true, speaks in 
genera] terms only of the fact that some words en- 
joined by Panini are no longer usual, and that they 
may belong to a different country. But Patazigali 
enters into details. He points out that forms like 
the 2 p. pl. of the reduplicated perfect, Usha, you 


1 Panini, ed. Kielhorn, vi, 3, 109 ; Vedic Hymns, vol. i. p. 59- 
2 See Bhandarkar, Wilson Lectures, p. 28. 
? Panini, ed. Kielhorn, vol. i. p. 9. 
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shone, tera, you crossed, kakra, you made, peka, 
you cooked, which were taught by Panini and occur 
in the Veda (such as ûshá in Rw. iv, 51, 4; kakra 
in Rv. iv, 36, 4) had become obsolete, and had been 
replaced by such expressions as yûyam dshita- 
vantah, yûyam tîirnâh, yûyam kritavantah, 
yûyam pakvavantah. 

More important, however, and in some respects 
even more confirmatory of Benfey's opinion, are 
Patazigali’s remarks on KAtydyana’s Varttika, which 
states plainly that some of the roots and words, 
sanctioned by Panini, may have belonged to various 
localities in India. In this passage of the Maha- 
bhashya, which I discussed many years ago (1852)}, 
we read (Varttika, 5), ‘They were all used in another 
place.” Patazgali adds: ‘And if you say that they 
are not found, then let an effort be made to find 
them, for the sphere in which a word is used is 
wide. The earth has seven islands, there are three 
worlds, four Vedas with their supplements and Upa- 
nishads, divided into many texts. There are a 
hundred branches of thé Adhvaryus, the Sdma-veda 
has one thousand modifications, the Bahvréiya has 
twenty-one, the Atharvana-veda has nine divisions. 
There is, besides, the Vakovakya (dialogues), the 
Itihdsa (legends), the Purdna (old traditions), and 
the Vaidyaka (medicine). So wide is the sphere 
in which a word may be used. Without having 
explored the whole sphere in which a word may be 
used, it would therefore be mere rashness to say 
that certain words are not used.’ 

After this follows another important passage, 


1 Zeitschrift der D. M. G. vii. 373- 
Z2 
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important because it treats of a subject which is 
treated in a similar manner in the Nirukta also, a 
work supposed to be anterior to Panini. There, in 
the Nirukta, ii, 2, we read: ‘Vedic nouns (krit) are 
employed which are derived from ordinary roots, such 
as damûnåh and kshetrasidhah, and likewise 
ordinary nouns are employed which are derived 
from Vedic roots, such as ushna and ghrita.’ This 
means that dimyati, from which damdnah is 
formed, is not found in the Veda’, though it is 
common in ordinary Sanskrit. The same applies 
to sadhyati, from which kshetrasidh4h is formed. 
On the other hand, the root of ushva, hot, exists in 
the Vedic language only, viz. USH (first conj.), to 
burn; likewise that of ghrita also, which is GHM 
(third conj.). 

This shows that the author of the Nirukta was 
aware that certain verbal roots were’ used in the 
Veda which were not used in post-Vedic Sanskrit, 
and that other verbal roots were used in post-Vedic 
Sanskrit which were not used in the Veda. It 
shows, in fact, that already at the time-ef Yaska 
Vedie Sanskrit had been replaced by another- kind 
of Sanskrit. 

We now come to another remark of the same 
author which proves that he knew not only of these 
chronological, but likewise of certain local or dialectic 
differences in the language as spoken at his time. 
For he goes on to say: 

‘Among some people the verbal roots only are 
used, among others their derivatives only. For 
instance, the verbal root savati, meaning to go, 





1 It occurs once in a very artificial passage of the Brihad-dr. 
Up. v, 2, 1; S. B. E., vol. xv. p. 189. 
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occurs among the Kambogas only, while they use 
its derivative . savas (corpse) among the Aryas. The 
verbal root dâti (to cut) occurs among the Prakyas 
(Eastern people), its derivative d4tra (sickle) among 
the Udikyas (Northern people).’ 

YAska, therefore, who is anterior to PAnini, was 
aware of the—existence of provincial -wards, and at 
a later time Patazgali fully endorsed his remarks. 
After the passage translated above, Patajigali, con- 
tinuing almost in the very words of Ydska, says: 
‘The verbal root savati, to go, is employed among 
the Kambogas only, the Aryas employ it in the deri- 
vative form savas (corpse). The verbal root ham- 
mati is employed among the Surdshéras, ramhati 
among the Prakya-madhyamas, while the Aryas use 
only gami, in the sense of to go. DaAti, to cut, 
occurs among the Prâkyas, dâtra, the sickle, among 
the Udikyas.’ 

I have quoted these remarks of Yâska, Kâtyåyana, 
and Patasigali because they seem to me to confirm, 
what would otherwise be a mere conjecture, namely 
Benfey’s view that the language spoken at the time 
--when Panini composed his grammar was much richer, 
much more diversified in different parts of India 
than we imagine. Panini himself calls that language 
Bhasha, ana it is difficult to understand how some 
scholars can deny the historical character of that 
language, when we see how Panini throughout his 
grammar takes its existence for granted, and care- 
fully distinguishes it from the Khandas, Nigama, 
Mantra, and Brahmana, that is the Vedic literature. 

If therefore there are roots in Panini’s Dhitupacha, 
which cannot be authenticated in the Sanskrit lite- 
rature known to us, Benfey’s opinion that they may 
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have been taken from the language, as spoken in 
Panini’s time in different parts of India, seems 
perfectly legitimate, and ought not to be summarily 
rejected, although it is right to look for other ex- 
planations also. 

We must take care not to transfer what Kaitydyana, 

still less what Patazigali tells us, to the 

Vulvar $ z a è 

dialects at time of Pânini; but, after making that 

Rist, reservation, we may add that in Katya- 

yana’s time vulgar dialects must have 

existed, which, though they had not yet suffered 

the phonetic havoc which characterises Prakrit', 

had, according to Patadgali’s quotations, come very 
near to the standard of Pali. 

Patazigali, in discussing the merits and demerits 
of the study of grammar, has to meet an objection 
that, in learning the right word, we cannot help 
learning at the same time a number of vulgar words 
(apabhramsas), such as givi, goni, gotd, gopo- 
talika, which are all dialectic varieties of the classical 
word gauh, cow. 

In another Vårttika (i, 3, 1, 12) Kåtyâyana adds 
tbat it was necessary to give a complete list of 
all Sanskrit roots in order thereby to exclude such 
verbs as ânapayati, etc. Patazigali adds vattati 
and vaddhati. These three words, like gåâvîi and 


1 Kielhorn in the Z. D. M. G. xxxix. p. 327 calls these words 
Prakrit, but to avoid misunderstanding, it will be well to dis- 
tinguish between Pali and the other Prakrit dialects, properly 
so called, though, no doubt, the name prakrita may be applied to 
hoth. Supati, too, which he quotes from Paz. iii, 1, 91, 4, is 
Pali rather than Prakrit, where svapua has dwindled down to 
sivino (Var. 13, 63). See Jacobi in K. Z. xxv. 292, 603; Bhan- 
darkar, Wilson Lectures, p. 89. 
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goni, are not so much Prakrit as Pali, viz. 4ndpeti, 
to command, vaétati, to be, vaddhati, to grow. 
And when he adds that in ordinary parlance kasi 
is used for krishi, disi for drisi, these are again 
Pali words, rather than Prikrit, for in Prdkrit 
krishi would be kisi!, and drisi, disi. 

I have referred to these passages in order to 
claim an unprejudiced consideration for Panini’s 
list of roots. I do in no wise commit myself to 
a recognition of every root which Panini has ad- 
mitted, but I do not think we have any right to 
exclude as purely fictitious every root of which 
.as yet we cannot prove from literary documents 
that it was used either in nominal or verbal deri- 
vatives. The chief literary documents which we 
can consult, excluding those which are completely 
under the sway of. Panini, are the Brahmanas, Ara- 
nyakas, Upanishads, Sttras, possibly the Epic Poems, 
and these require a much more careful examination 
than they have hitherto received. I go even further, 
and, considering the age of Pali and of the Buddhist 
Sanskrit, I should look in these two branches of 
Indian literature for traces of roots, collected by 
Panini from the so-called bhasha, with which they 
were contemporaneous. That the language of the 
Buddhist Sanskrit Sdtras is in some cases not very far 
removed from that of the Brahmanas has been pointed 
out by Professor Kern in his Introduction to the 
Saddharma-pundarika (Sacred Books of the East, vol. 
xxi. p. xvii). He there mentions the Buddhist San- 
skrit term sarvavat (Pali sabb4va), which in classical 
Sanskrit has hitherto been met with in the Satapatha- 





’ Vararuchi, ed. Cowell, i, 28. 
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brihmana only. A second instance, viz. ekoti, which 
occurs once in the Satapatha-brdhmana (xii, 2, 2, 4) 
in the sense of ‘having one and the same course’ 
and which Kern supposes to be the original form 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit ekoti in ekoti-bhdva 
(Pali ekodi-bhdva), seems to me more doubtful, 
particularly if the true reading in the Lalita-vistara 
is ekoti-bhaiva. In this case it is not impossible 
that the author of the Satapatha-brihmana has what 
is called sanskritised a popular word, ekoti, which 
meant the same as ekdgra, by explaining it through 
eka-ûti, while the Buddhist author preserved the 
word as it was used in the bhash4, and the Pali 
writer took it in another dialectic form as ekodi?. 

Professor Kern, who considers the root ING asa 
prakritism of ING, shows that it occurs both in the 
Buddhist literature (Sanskrit, Gith4, and Pali) and 
in the Brihad-dranyaka, vi, 4, 23. 

The same applies to the root MING which was 
collected by Panini in his Dhitupatha. It is easy 
to say that Panini invented it. But why should he 
have done so? Jam not aware of any word which 
he could have derived from it. As to its meaning, I 
doubt whether Panini took it in the sense either of 
speaking (bhashay4m) or of shining (bhdsdy4m), 
which our dictionaries attribute to it. Panini gives 
in his Dhatupatha, xxxiii, 79-109, a string of roots 
which he defines as bhasharthah. Now these roots 
cannot possibly have all the same meaning, that of 


1 See Academy, March 27, 1866, Dr. Morris on Ekodi-bhava; 
and April 3. For similar mistakes in sanskritising vulgar, apa- 
bbhramsa, and PaisaXi words, see Sylvain Lévi, Journal Asiatique, 
1885, p- 415. ` 
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speaking or shining, and, though the compound is 
unusual, Westergaard was right, I think, in supposing 
that bhA4sharthah was here intended for ‘they 
have those various meanings which are known in 
the Bhishé.’ And of that Bhashé we find traces 
both in Pali and in the Buddhist Sanskrit. In 
Pali sam-mizgeti means to bend back, and I do 
not see how we can identify this, even diffidently, 
with samri#g (Childers) or samvriiig (Kern’). 
In Buddhist Sanskrit we have un-mizg, to bend 
forward, unmizgita, opened. Here, therefore, we 
have a root which Panini ascribes to the Bhasha, 
which, as yet, has not been found in Sanskrit, but 
which exists both in Pali and in Buddhist Sanskrit. 
Another fact which ought to make us pause before 
rejecting every root that cannot be authenticated in 
literature, is that now and then we meet with a root 
in the Dhâtupâtka which has been postulated by 
comparative philologists on the strength of its deri- 
vatives in other Aryan languages, but of which no 
trace has ever been discovered in Sanskrit itself. 
Thus dry, drought in English, dryge in A.S, 
trocken in German, require the admission of a root 
which, according to Grassmann’s rule*, would be 
DRUKH or DRAKH. How shall we account for 
the presence of such a root, namely DRAKH, 
soshane, to be dry, in the Dhitup&tha, considering 
that it has never yet been traced anywhere in 
Sanskrit, either in verbal or nominal derivatives ? 
A secondary form DHRAKH, with initial and final 
aspirate, was naturally a great delight to Grass- 


1 Buddhismus, i. p- 145. 
2 See Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xii. p. 81. 
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mann, as confirming his theory of the former ex- 
istence of roots with initial and final aspirates, as 
required by A.S. dryge; but here we can hardly 
follow him. The vowel and the final consonant of 
DHRAKH leave some difficulty, still the coincidence 
is too great to be dismissed as purely accidental. 

After these preliminary observations we now pro- 
Examination ceed to an examination of Painini’s collec- 

of Taa tion of roots. And here it gives me much 
` pleasure to acknowledge: how much light 
has been thrown on the true nature of this difficult 
work by Professor Hjalmar Edgren in his excellent 
paper On the Verbal Roots of the Sanskrit Language, 
published in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society in 1879. Though from what I have said 
before, it will appear that I cannot agree with all his 
conclusions, his essay will always mark a very im- 
portant advance in the true appreciation of Panini’s 
great work. He distinguishes, first of all, between 
two classes of roots, the authenticated and the un- 
authenticated. In the first class he comprises all 
such roots as have actually been met with in personal 
or impersonal forms, and he brings their number to 
992. That number will probably be increased by a 
few casual discoveries, but I doubt whether it will 
ever go much beyond rooo. These are the living 
germs of the Sanskrit language, such as we know it 
from its literary remains. 

From that number, however, Mr. Edgren deducts 
first of all 112 duplicates, forms such as DAD (2, 
16) and DAY (14, 9)! by the side of DA; DADH 
(2, 7) ly the side of DHA; DUDH by the side of 


1 Westergaard, p. 6, note. 
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DHU ; i (9, 34; 24, 40; 26, 34) and AY (14, 1) by 
the side of I; VEP by the side of VIP, etc. He also 
treats nasalised as mere varieties of unnasalised roots, 
counting BADH and BAnDH, SUBH and SUmBH, 
SAS and SAmS as identical roots. So far most 
scholars would probably agree with him. But when 
he proposes to treat SKM and KM, SKHID! and 
KHID, STAN and TAN, SPAS and PAS likewise 
as mere phonetic corruptions, he seems to me to 
go either too far or not far enough. These roots 
have no doubt a common origin, but itis by no means 
clear that the forms without initial S were derived 
from those with initial S, or vice vers4, They should 
be treated as parallel roots, particularly as in several 
instances their meanings also are kept distinct. 
Thus we find SMA and MAR, SKM and KA, 
SKAND and KAND, KAM and SKAM?, STIM 
and TIM, SPHAR (SPHUR) and PHAR, SKUT 
and A(Y)UT, STA and TA, in stayt and tiyd, thief ; 
STAN, to thunder, and TAN in Sk. tanyatus, 
thunder, tonare, Goth. thunjan; STAH, to crush, 
and TÆH, to crush ; STIP and TIP; SNU and NU3, 
Greek w. All these roots seem to me to have quite as 
much right to be treated as parallel, though cognate 
roots, as GRABH, RABH, and LABH; NAS and 
AS*; NAH and AmH (in amhas), ete. 

After having reduced the number of authenticated 
roots from 992 to 880, Mr. Edgren next takes away 
48 denominative roots, such as AmS, ANK, ARGH, 


» This is a mistake; see Atharva-veda, v, 18, 7. 

* See Benfey, Kurze Sanskrit-Grammatik, § 62, note. 

5 See Vedic Hymns, i, 166, 10; Fick, Wérterbuch, p. 966. 
* The parallel forms would be as, ams, anas, nas. 
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ARTH, etc. This reduction is quite reasonable, 
provided always that the nouns from which these 
roots are formed can be traced back to some other 
authenticated root. Thus DHUP, to fumigate, can 
be accounted for as a derivation of DHU, to shake, 
SUTR, to tie or to declare in the form of a sitra, 
of SIV, to sew; but SABD, to sound, and MUL, 
with ud, to uproot, are in a different position, They 
cannot, or, at all events, they have not yet been 
traced back to any other roots, and have therefore 
a right to at least a provisional place in the Dhatu- 
patha. 

Mr. Edgren, after deducting 48 denominatives, 
and 16 other roots, which can be accounted for 
as derived from others, such as kanksh (from 
KAM or KAN), gaga (from GA), daridra (from 
DRA), etc, arrives at 880—64=816 as the actual 
number of authenticated roots which cannot be traced 
back to any simpler forms. 

But even these remaining 816 roots can be still 
further reduced by showing that several of them are 
clearly parallel roots, and form what may be called 
clusters. Thus, as l in Sanskrit is a parallel form 
of r, in most cases a later modification of it, such 
roots as RAMB and LAMB both meaning to hang 
down, RAmH, to hasten, and LANGH, to leap, may 
fairly be counted as one, though they vary con- 
siderably in their application to special meanings. 
The same remark applies to certain roots in which 
r is final, such as DM, to burst, DAL, to split; 
KAR, to go, and KAL, to move; GVAR, to be hot, 
and GVAL, to glow; or where it is medial as in 
PRU, to move on, and PLU, to float; PRUSH, 
to sprinkle, and PLUSH, to burn; MAKSH and 
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MLAKSH ; MRET and MLET; MRED and MLED; 
KRAND and KLAND. But if Mr. Edgren goes a 
step further and treats, for instance, lingual n and 
dental n as interchangeable and therefore BHAN 
as a modification of BHAN, I cannot follow him. 
The lingual x has a character of its own in Sanskrit, 
and I doubt whether it ever takes the place of a 
dental n without a definite reason. That r and sh 
produce that change is well known, likewise that in 
many cases r and sh may disappear, and yet leave 
behind their effect in the change of dentals into 
linguals. This may possibly account for KUT and 
KAnT, TRUT and TRD, GHATT and GHASH, 
KRÎD and KURD, though not without leaving 
several anomalies unexplained. But without a cause 
a dental never becomes a lingual, and therefore 
BHAN, to speak, though it may be a dialectic 
variety, cannot possibly be treated as a development 
of BHAN, to sound. If it is to be connected with 
some other root, I should rather think of BHASH, 
to speak, though I admit that it is as difficult to 
account for the presence of a final lingual sh in 
BHASH as for that of the final lingual n in BHAN. 

And what applies to BHAN and BHAN applies 
also to such roots as AT and AT, to KAL and SAL, 
which Mr. Edgren groups together. AT, to go, could 
not be changed into AT, to roam, without some 
reason, and that reason, namely the former pre- 
sence of an r or sh, would at once separate the two 
roots. If AT must be accounted for, the sautra 
root ÆT, to follow, to pursue, would offer a far 
better explanation than AT. As to k and s being 
interchangeable at the beginning ofa word, I know 
no certain evidence for it, and cannot therefore, for 
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the present at least, accept such a cluster as KAL, 
KAR, and SAL, to leap. 

It might be possible to show that dentals have 
been corrupted by local pronunciation into linguals, 
and in that case BHAN and AT might find parallels 
in Di and Di, KSHVID and KSHVID; but this 
is a question which would require very careful ex- 
amination, particularly as regards the age of various 
roots. 

Accepting, however, the general principles followed 
by Mr. Edgren, we may, under protest, admit his 
further reduction of 816 to 789 authenticated roots. 
He is himself fully aware that there may be much 
difference of opinion on this subject and that we 
must leave a certain margin to individual opinion. 
There would then remain 789 authenticated roots, 
sufficient to explain the whole wealth of the Sanskrit 
dictionary. 

But though every one of these roots can claim 
a kind of personal individuality, I pointed out many 
years ago (Lect. S. L., vol ii. p. 329 seq.) that some 
of them can be arranged in families, though I did not 
commit myself exclusively to any theory in order to 
explain the exact degrees of relationship which hold 
the different members of such families of roots more 
or less closely together. 

After carefully weighing the various theories pro- 
posed by Pott, Curtius, Fick, and others, 
I still retain my conviction that none 
of them suffices by itself to account for 
all the facts which we have to explain in the 
roots of Sanskrit. I cannot resist Potts argu- 
ments altogether, and I find that Mr. Edgren also 
is inclined to look upon such a root as UGGH, 


Variation 
of Roots. 
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to leave, to abandon, as a compound of HA, 
to leave, with the preposition ud. Benfey admits 
VYAY = VI+ AY; VYANK =VI+ANK; VIDH 
=VI + DHA; PYUSH = API + USH, and some 
more. I should like to add at least BHISHAG, 
to heal, which I derive from SAG, to stick on, and 
bhi for abhi, in the sense of putting something on 
a wound or on any aching part of the body; likewise 
TYAG, to leave, to give up, from ti for ati, and AG, 
to throw, and possibly VYAG, to fan, from vi and 
AG; though I should not venture to go so far as 
some native commentators have done, who derive 
YAG, to sacrifice, from TYAG, to give up, i.e. to 
offer, 

I am ready likewise to admit the theory of Benfey, 
Curtius; and others who recognise in certain final 
consonants derivative elements, possibly remnants of 
roots attached to roots. If we know how often p is 
used in Sanskrit to form causatives and denomina- 
tives, we can hardly doubt that the same element 
exists in SÆP, to creep, as compared with SÆ, to 
go; in KALP, to prepare, as compared with KÆ, 
to make; in KSHAP (caus.), to destroy, as compared 
with KSHI, to destroy. In DHÛP (dhûpåyati), to 
fumigate, the p may be called a nominal suffix, 
because wè have dhûpa, smoke, but it must be an 
old suffix, for we find in Greek Ov, changed to zu¢, 
as in topos, smoke, tupdy, whirlwind, tu@dAds, blind. 

If one remembers how often the root DHA, to 
set, has been used in Greek for the further differentia- 
tion of roots, as in é¢-6i-w, to eat, from AD, in éuvvabe' 
from àuúvw, veuéĝo from véuw, epya0w from épyo, 
SioxdOw from didxw, also nyepeBovrat from ayeipouat, 





1 See Curtius, Verbum, ii. 339- 
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éxiaQov for éxor, etc.}, and in the Teutonic languages for 
forming preterites, such as Goth. habaidedum, we did 
have, we can hardly wonder that the final dh of many 
a Sanskrit root should have been interpreted in the 
same way. Why should not YUDH, to fight, be 
connected with YU, to join; MADH, to destroy ?, 
with MM, to crush; GURDH, to praise, with GUR, 
to approve; and even SPARDH, to struggle, SPARH, 
to strive, with SPR, to win? Nay, if there was a 
root KRU, expressive of the hardness and harshness 
of raw flesh or blood (in kravis, kravyd, «péas, 
cruor), and if from it we have krdra, harsh, cru- 
delis, why not KRUDH, to be harsh or angry ? 

The final g too may seem to be connected with the 
root GA or GAN, to produce, and thus YUG, to 
join, may come from YU, to join; GARG, to roar, 
from GA, to call out; MAG, to rub, from MA, 
to grind; RUG, to break, from RU, to break ; 
VAG, to turn away, from VM, to guard; SMG, 
to send forth, from SM, to move; SPHURG, to 
rumble, from SPHUR, to quiver. When we meet 
thus with a number of roots, having the same or 
nearly the same meaning, and differing outwardly 
by one additional letter only, the conviction, no 
doubt, grows strong that this letter was really 
added in order to modify slightly the meaning of 
the simpler root. If this happened in one or two 
cases only, other cases would follow by the mere 
force of habit. 

But I feel doubtful nevertheless whether this 
theory which treats differentiating consonants such 


1 Roederer, Griech. Grammatik, § 82. 
? M. M., Lect. S. L., vol. ii. p. 360. 
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as p and g and dh in SAP, SAG, and YUDH as 
verbal suffixes, possibly as remnants of independent 
roots, is altogether satisfactory. If there were no 
other consonants but p, g, and dh, or if some other 
consonants occurred with greater frequency and 
always with the same modificatory power, I should 
feel inclined to see in Curtius’ theory a solution 
of all difficulties. There are cases which require 
consideration. Thus we find a final t in KIT by 
the side of KI, in DYUT and DYU, in KÎRT 
and KÆ. We meet with an additional forma- 
tive v in INV, KARV, GINV, GÛRV, DHANV, 
DHINV, PINV, which may be connected with the 
u of the Tan class. But, as the argument now 
stands, we must in most instances go further back 
and look for deeper causes to account for the facts 
which such Sanskrit roots present to us; we must 
distinguish in fact between successive phonetic 
change, and contemporary dialectic variety. 


J. Successtve PuHonetic CHANGE. 


I reckon as successive phonetic changes those 
where the transition of one vowel or consonant 
into another can be justified according to the general 
rules which govern the changes of letters in the 
Aryan languages, while I class all other changes as 
dialectic, using dialectic in a more special sense, for 
in its usual sense dialectic would, of course, compre- 
hend many of the successive phonetic changes also 
which I wish to treat separately. This whole chapter 
of radical pathology has been well treated by Benfey’, 
and after him by Curtius and others. 


1 Grammatik der Sanskritsprache, 1852, p. 71; Kurze San- 
skrit-Grammatik, 1855, p- 26. 
Aa 
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VoweL CHANGES. 

(a) A and A: in DAS, to waste, and DAS, to 
weary; BAnDH}, to bind, and BADH, to oppress ; 
RA&G, to be bright, and RAG (diptau), to shine; 
VAS, to be eager, VAS, to bellow; SAmS, to 
praise, SAS, to orders SAS and SAS, to cut. See 
besides such stems as SAM, sâmyati, ete., Pan. vii, 
3, 74; and KAM, âkåmati, etc., Pân. vii, 3, 75-76 ; 
KAM, kâmavyate, Pån. iii, 1, 30. 

Corresponding changes of i and i, f and u, ri and 
rt may be seen in any Sanskrit grammar. Thus 
the verbs beginning with PU, shorten their vowel 
in the special tenses (Pan. vii, 3, 80). GUH lengthens 
its vowel in the same tenses (Pan. vi, 4, 89). DIV 
forms divyati, BHI varies with BHI (Pan. vi, 4, 115). 

Changes peculiar to special tenses may, as we know, 
become general in Sanskrit as wel] as in Greek. In 
tivo, P0ive, POdre, divw, the n belongs to the special 
tenses; but in such forms as ékAiva, éxecpvov, yéyova, 
ueuova, the v has gone beyond its original sphere. 

(b) A and f: in ANG, to move, ING, to move; 
AG, to drive, and 1G, to drive, also EG ; Æ, to go, 
and ÎR, to stir; AmS, to share, and ÎS, to rule, to 
possess; AS, to throw, ISH, to shoot; possibly 
AmH, to choke, to gasp, and ÎH, to dere: KHÂD, 


1 Ifthe nasal of a root remains throughout, I write it as a 
capital letter; if it is liable to be dropped, with a small letter. 

2 The root AmH means to throttle, to compress, and in- 
tranctitively to be compressed or oppressed, as in äyxos, anxiety, 
dxouat, dxvvpat, to be anxious, Then to be anxious for a thing, or 
to be gasping for a thing, would express the idea of desiring, 
wanting, and lastly to be in need of, to be needy, to beg. Thus 
dynv, needy, and axnvia, need, want, would find their explanation 
at the sume time as egere, egenus, indigere. And whether 
NAH, to bind together, le connected with AmH, or whether it bea 
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to press, chew, and KHID, to press? ; TAM, to 
be weary, TIM, to be quiet; SAS, to order, 
SISH, to teach ; SADH, SADH, to reach the goal, 
SIDH, to reach the goal; SAM, SIM, to labour. 
There is, besides, the well-known Ablaut of roots in 
å (n 4, o), giving us DHL, STHI, and Di by the side 
of DHA, STHA, DA. See also Mi, MI, and Di, 
Pan. vi, I, 50. 

(c) A and U: in KAMP, to tremble, KUP2, to be 
angry; BHAG, to share, and BHUG, to eat and 
drink, to enjoy; MAD, to gush forth, to rejoice, and 
MUD, to be glad. This change is different from the 
very common transition of an initial va into u as in 
VAKSH, to grow, and UKSH, to grow; VABH, to 
weave, and UmBH, to bind; VAH, to carry, and 
UH, to move; VA, to cover, and UR-nu, to sur- 
round. A similar change is very common in roots 
in which ar changes with ir and ur, and which 
Sanskrit grammarians generally write with long rf 
such as GAR, GIR, GUR ; GAR, GUR; TAR, TIR, 
TUR; PAR, PUR. This phonetic process might 
also explain such varieties as KAR-V, to chew, and 
KUR-N, to pound ; BHA, to carry, and BHUR, to 
flicker ; also SPHAR and SPHUR, to burst. : 

(dq) A peculiar change of A to E: AG, iG, and 
EG, to set in motion; ADH and EDH, to grow; 


separate root, it would give a clue to the Sanskrit root NADH 
(and even NATH), meaning to beg, literally to be straitened, 
pinched, or needy. 

} Panini, vi, 1, 52, states that khid takes â in the Veda 
kikhada for kikheda. 

2 The change of a into u may be due to a parasitical v after k, 
t, and p. Thus, besides kamp and kup there may have been 
kvap, as in kvath, to boil. Tur and tvar may go back to tar, 
as tvaksh goes back to taksh. 

‘Aa 2 
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GAMH and GEH, to kick, to struggle, zappeln, 
probably Old German gangan, to go; BHRAmS and 
BHRESKH, to shake?; MAD and MRED, to gladden; 
YAS and YESH, to boil ; VAN ‘and VEN, to desire; 
BHRAG and BHREG, to shine. The change of 1 
to 6 should also be included here, as in HID and 
HEL, VISHT and VESHT, for they seem hardly 
to be attributable to the ordinary Guna. 

(e) Nasalisation of radical vowels: in AS and 
AmS; AH and AmH; MAH and MAmH; IDH 
and nDH; MG and MAG; BADH and BAnDH; 
SUBH and SUmBH; SAG and SA#G, and many 
more. All verbs such as MAnTH, Pan. vi, 4, 24; 
see also Pan. vi, 4, 25-26; vii, I, 59-60. 


CONSONANTAL AND OTHER CHANGES. 

` (a) Reduplication with loss of final vowel: DHÀ 
and DADH; DA and DAD; DHU and DUDH; 
HA, to leave, and GAH. 

(b) Final s added (desiderative) : AS and AKSH ; 
NAS and NAKSH ; IS, to reach, and IKSH, to per- 
ceive; KAM and KANKSH; YAG and YAKSH; 
BHI and BHISH; SRU and SRUSH; ÎR and 
IRSH; Iand 1SH and iSH; RAH, to free, to keep 
off, and RAKSH, to strive to keep off, i.e. to save”, 
With change of vowel, BHIKSH, to beg, from BHAG, 
to share, and BHAKSH, to eat; DHIKSH, to light, 
from DAH, to burn; MOKSH from MUK. I doubt, 
however, whether BHA and BHAS, BHI and 
BHYAS, RA and RAS, GR and GRAS, belong 
to the same category. 

(c) Reduplication with contraction: GHAS, to 

} See Joh. Schmidt, Zwei Arische A-Laute, in K. Z. xxv. p. 62; 


but the change of palatal s into sh remains unexplained. 
* See Curtius, Grundziige, 28; 64. 
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devour, and GAKSH, to devour; HAS, to laugh, 
and GAKSH, to laugh; KAS in KAKAS, to shine, 
and KAKSH, to shite to see; SAK and SASK. 

(d) Prosthetic i as in IYAKSH, TRAG, JRADH, 
and even INAKSH, by the side of YAG, MG, 
RADH, and NAS; probably due to imperfect re- 
duplication. 

(e) Final Â (and {) with shortening of base: 
Î and YÅ, to go; U and VA, to weave; KAS, 
to shine, and KSA, ie. KHYA, to tell; GAL, 
to drop, and GLA, to droop, unless connected with 
GM, to decay; GHA, to drip, GHRA, to sniff; 
GAN, can, and GNA, to know; GAS (apakshaye) 
and KSHA, to fail (kshaye) ?; Gi and GYA; 
TAR and TRA; DA, to tear, and DRA, to run; 
DHAM and DHMA; DHi and DHYA; PA and 
PRA ; Pi and PYA; BHAS and PSA, to devour; 
MAN and MNA; MAL and MLA; Vi and VYA, 
to cover ; Si, to sink, and SYA, to settle, to curdle ; 
SU and SVA, also SVI; SM and SRA, to boil; 
SAN (!) and SNA (also SNU, to drop); STi and 
STYA, to stiffen; HU and HVA, to call. The 
Sanskrit root KHA, to cut, from which khAta, khita, 
and khyati, presupposes a root SKA, which appears 
in Lat. de-sci-sco, etc. (Curtius, p. 145). SKA, 
however, points to SAK, and this appears in Lat. 
sec-are (Ascoli, K. Z. xvi. p. 207). 

The same phonetic process is well known in Greek 
grammar, though restricted to a more definite 
sphere: e.g. cad and «dy in KékAy-ea; Badr and Pry 
in BéBry-xa; daz and say in déedunuat; pev and mvn 
in wéuyquat; orop and ctpw in éorpepa. From dav 


1 Rig-veda, Pratisikhya, p. 13, note; ef. Zend khga. 
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in Oaveiy and Odvatos we have Ovyrds; from xau im 
KAATOŞ, KuNTOS; from Tep in TépeTpov, TpnTOs, TITPAw, etc,! 
Possibly the roots DA, SA, and SA belong to the 

same class. If, as has been supposed, DA, to divide, 
is connected with AD, then 

AD: DA, to divide, dati, dyati, dayate; 

AS: SA, to throw, sAti, syati, (saya) ; 

AS: SA, to sharpen, si-siti, syati, (si-saya). 
` (f) In many cases roots with final À have second- 
ary forms in Î and Ï, becoming ay and åy by Guna 
and Vriddhi, It is usual to represent the roots which 
change i to Ay, as ending in âi or ây, and they 
are often treated as separate roots by native gram- 
marians. But if we refer, for instance, DHA, to 
suck, as in adhat, dhasyati, ete. and DHI, as in 
dhaya, dhayati, dhinoti, and dhinvate, to one 
and the same source, why not PA, to drink, as in 
apåt, påsyati, ctc., and Pi as in pipdya, payate, 
and pinvati? Only while some of these roots have 
developed every one of these varieties, like DHA, 
DHÌ (dbiy), and beside, DHI-nu, DHI-nva, others 
are not so complete. GA, for instance, exists as GI, 
but not as GI; AT (ky) exists as KI, but not as KA. 
I have no doubt, however, that AI, to observe, to 
be afraid, as in kayati, was originally the same as 
KI, to gather, Kinoti, and KI, to observe, hikeshi 
and kayate. 

Without considering for the present these minuter 
differences, we may classify most of the roots in A and 
Í, according as in the past participle they have 1 or 1. 

I. With participles in 1, KHA, to cut, khita 
(also khAta); DA, to divide, dita; DA, to bind, 


1 This phonetic process has been very fully treated by Benfey, 
Brugmann, Fick, and others. 
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dita; MA, to measure and to fix, mita; SA, to 
sharpen, sita (also sita); SA, to bind, sita. 

II. With participles in 4, GA, to sing , gita; 
DHA, to suck, dhita; PA, to drink, pita; 'SPHA, 
to swell, sphita; SRA, to boil, srita (also srdta). 
This root SRA points back to SÆ, to boil. HÅ, 
to leave, hîna (also hâta). 

The same change of final 4 to { and ï accounts also 
for GRI and GRI, to grow old, as derived from GA, 
and for GRI, to approach, if derived from GÆ, to 
approach. 

(g) Another curious change i is that of final a and 
iv, as in MU and MiV, GU and GiV, SYU and SIV. 

(h) Sometimes final å varies with u, as in DÆ, 
DRÂ'and DRU, SÆ and SRU, to flow; SNA, to 
bathe, and SNU, to flow; possibly GA fad GU, to 
sing; PRA and PRU, to ‘fill, to flow ; possibly DA 
and DU; see Darmesteter, De conjugatione verbi 
Dare, p. 24. 

Mr. Edgren connects even YAM and YU, which 
would be analogous to DRAM and DRU, and KAMP 
and KUP; but when he goes further and derives 
these as well as YAT and YUG and YUDH from 
DAM, I doubt whether it is safe to follow him. 


II. Diarectic Variety. 

Yet all these phonetic modifications or affections, 
all the changes, in fact, which could safely be in- 
cluded under the comprehensive naine of Phonetic 
Change, will not suffice to explain everything that 
has to be explained ; nay, some even of the phonetic 
affections which we have just examined may require 
a different explanation as being not simply phonetic. 

“We must here, as elsewhere, have recourse to Dia- 
lectic Variety, as the second force which, together 
with Phonetic Change, has helped us to explain 
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most of the riddles in the life of language. We 
must also be prepared for a certain number of purely 
accidental coincidences. Thus, because TUD and 
NUD both mean to push, it does not follow that 
initial T and N are interchangeable. Nor would 
TUG and TULA, both meaning to drive, warrant us 
in taking G, K, and D as variants. TRAP means 
much the same as TRAS, to be frightened, but this 
would not justify us in treating P as a substitute of 
S. A#G, again, has much the same meaning as 
RA#G, to colour, but whether R was either added 
or dropped is a different question. 

Whatever view may hereafter be taken of these 
and similar cases, it is quite clear that for the 
present they cannot serve as material for phonetic 
rules, We cannot say that in a root surd and sonant 
letters may interchange, because there is some 
similarity between SAD and SAT, between KLATH 
and GRAnTH, between NADH and NATH. Mr. 
Edgren suggests indeed that DUL, to raise, might 
be connected with TUL, to lift, but how, he does not 
say, nor does Dr. Whitney, who silently adopts this 
suggestion, improve it by adding ‘ doubtless.’ 

Tn GURD and GURDH, d and dh seem to be 
interchangeable, in RINKH and RING, to creep, kh 
and g; but such isolated cases can never justify the 
admission of a general phonetic rule. Many similar 
cases might be mentioned where consonants seem to 
have been added, or, it may be, dropped, with a 
certain purpose, but so sporadically as to make any 
general conclusions quite impossible. We -have 
spoken already of the final as in BHYAS, which 
has been matched by GA and GRAS, BHA and 
BHAS. We might add STU and STUBH; D& 
and DAS, DA and DAS; MLUK and MLUP, SAK 
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and- SAP; KHI and KHID. Or initially there 
might seem to be some purpose in SKAmBH and 
STAmBH, in SRAmBH and RAmBH, SKUT and 
KYUT; in SKAM and KAM. But all such com- 
binations are extremely uncertain. Dr. Edgren com- 
pares SKAM with SAM rather than with KAM, but 
phonetically this would be without a single analogy '. 
Let us suppose that people engaged in cracking 
bones, breaking stones, or felling trees, primitive 
accompanied these and similar acts by the Dialectic 
sounds of KRA, TRA, or PRA, that is  ““** 
by sounds produced by a firm closing and sudden 
opening of the chief barriers of the human voice, 
the throat, the teeth, and the lips. At first the 
variety of these sounds would probably have been 
far greater, for there is no reason why the inherent 
vowel should have been a rather than i or u, or 
why the r should have been pronounced before rather 
than after the vowel. We might thus have KAR 
or KRA, TAR or TRA, PAR or PRA; and again 
KRA, KRI, KRU, KAR, KIR, KUR, ete. The 
very fact that roots had to be explained as sounds 
accompanying the acts of many people working in 
common would explain the original variety of such 
sounds, a variety due quite as much to the actual 
variety of individual sounds as to the more or less 
delicate perception, remembrance, and power of imi- 
tation possessed by different members of the same 
gang. No doubt every one of these sounds was 
uttered at first by one individual only, for every- 
thing in the world is at first done by one individual 
only; but that individual must be a leader of men, 





? I see that Edgren took it from Boehtlingk and Roth’s Dic- 
tionary, Whitney, as usual, from Edgren. 
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and the true leader of men is he who leads while 
being Jed. From the process of leading while being 
led, two results would naturally follow: If these 
sounds were to answer their social purpose, that is, 
if they were to be understood, it was necessary, 
either that one individual sound should in the end 
prevail and the rest vanish, or that by a kind of 
friction and compromise the various sounds which 
had been started should be merged into one. The 
result in both cases would be much the same; the 
fittest sound would survive, the others would slowly 
vanish, unless they could be made to answer some 
new and special purpose. By the first process, that 
of individual selection, we could quite as well as 
by composition account fur roots, such as YUDH, 
to fight, YUG, to join (manum conserere), being 
adopted, because they happened to be the favourite 
terms of one great leader of men; by the second 
process, that of plionetic generalisation, the existence 
of such a root as YU, to join, might be explained, as 
being the most neutralised form of many more in- 
dividual sounds, such as YUDH, YUG, YAUTZ, ete. 
All this is, of course, purely hypothetical, and 
cannot be otherwise, because this first period in 
the growth of roots belongs to a past which we 
can reach by hypothesis only. All we can do is 
to look for possibilities by which the realities of lan- 
guage can be explained, though always keeping our 
minds open for new explanations, whether adapted 
to single cases only, or to whole classes of words. 
What in the interest of true science we have to guard 
against is that by positive assertion or reiteration, or 
even by wide popularity, one theory should seem to be 
more certain than any other; in fact, that we should 
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drift into dogmatism. I do not deny that YUDH 
and YUG may be explained as compounds of the 
root YU and the two roots DHA and GAN, but 
I cannot shut my eyes to the difficulties of admitting 
such compounds, nor can I see any intelligible 
explanation of such modificatory consonants as final 
n, t, v, d, k, all of which are likewise admitted by 
Mr. Edgren as radical suffixes (see also Benfey, 
Grammatik der Sanskritsprache, § 144, iv). I there- 
fore keep my eyes open for the other explanation, 
namely that out of a large number of individual 
or occasional sounds, YUDH and YUG survived, 
because used by a powerful man or by a powerful 
clan, while YU survived as the most general sound 
by which the various acts of joining either in com- 
bat or in peaceful work had been expressed. These 
two hypotheses do not exclude, they rather complete, 
one another, and by éither of them we could under- 
stand what we must learn to understand, namely 
the existence of clusters of roots some of which, both 
in form and meaning, are co-ordinate, while others 
are clearly subordinate. 

In my Lectures on the Science of Language (vol. 
ii. p- 347) I tried to show what Imean by Root MÆ. 
a cluster of roots, selecting for that purpose the root 
MA and its relatives. There are two ways of repre- 
senting the genealogical relationship of this family 
of roots. We can either look upon the simplest 
form MA as the ancestor of all the rest, or we may 
consider it as simply one out of many cognate roots, 
though perhaps as the most typical representative 
of the whole family, 

In the first case our stemma would be something 


like this: 
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MÆ, to crush, to die. 








(mal, inlA?) 
to: fade 


MRK MRKH M&G MRN MRD MRDH MARSH MARS 
tohurt toperish to polish tocrush torub torubout toforget to stroke 


to neglect. to meditate 
(mruk, (mdrkh) (mrad) (mraksh, 
mivk, to faint. to rub, maksh, 
mlup) (mad) to rub). 
to perish, to soften, 

to set, (mred) 

to gladden, 

(rit) 
to crumble. 


In the second case we might represent the cluster 


in the following way : 
MAE 


MRS MARKH 
MÆSH MR MRG 
MRDH MRN 
MAD. 

Besides these nine roots which have survived in 
Sanskrit, there may of course have been many more 
which became useless after a time and were replaced 
by others. But taking those which have survived, 
I can hardly bring myself to believe that they are all 
later descendants of the one root MM. Some of them 
may be, but others lend themselves far more naturally 
to the second explanation, namely that they exhibit 
the working of Dialectic Growth, and represent to 
us the few remaining trees of a forest which may 
have been as many years in growing as it was in 
being cleared and rendered pervious to the rays 
of rational thought. 


? I distinguish phonetic varieties by small letters. 
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The same remark applies to other clusters of 
roots. We know how often the aspirated The Sonant 
mediae H, BH, DH, GH vary in San- Aspirates. 
skrit and other Aryan languages, but it is dif- 
cult, and in many cases impossible, to determine 
whether any one of them was the original from 
which the others were derived, or whether we have 
to admit from the beginning a number of inde- 
pendent dialectic varieties. Thus we find radical 
forms, such as GAH, GABH, and GADH: NAH, 
NABH, and NADH; SUBH and SUDH; GALBH 
and GRDH; GRABH and GRAH; DABH and 
DAmH ; SAH and SAGH; RUH and RUDH. In 
some cases the transitions from one into the other 
aspirate are so common as to fall under grammatical 
rules, but neither phonetic weakening or strengthening 
will fully account for them all. 

The same mixture of phonetic change and dia- 
lectic variety we see in such roots as DHUR, 
DHURV, DHVAR, DHVAL, DHRU, and by 
their side HUR, HVAR, HVAL, HRU, and even 
HURKH. 

As to initial modifications, the most important 
one, that of the adding or dropping of the Initial Modi- 
S, has been treated before (see p. 347). In — Seations. 
.some cases this S seems clearly to have been present, 
and then to have been dropped, but in other cases that 
view is hardly tenable, while dialectic variety would 
account far better for the facts, such as we find 
them. 

The initial s, however, has produced some other 
modifications in roots which, though they have been 
treated by Kuhn and Ascoli, deserve to be con- 
sidered here, particularly as they seem to me to 
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admit of a simpler explanation than those proposed 
by my illustrious predecessors ?. 

In many cases a root beginning in the other Aryan 
languages with sk, appears in Sanskrit with kh. 
Sanskrit is not fond of initial sk, nor of st and 
sp. With initial sk the most important roots are 
SKAmBH, to support, SKAND, to jump, and SKU, 
to cover, while with the European members of the 
Aryan family sk is a very favourite initial. We can 
watch the phonetic process in Sanskrit. We find, 
first of all, the usual dropping of the initial s, as 
in KHAL and SKHAL, to stumble, KHAD and 
SKHAD, to strike, to be firm. Here the aspiration 
of the k seems clearly due to the permanent influence 
of the preceding s, which has exercised a similar 
influence in STHA for STA, stare, in STHAG, to 
cover, compared with oréy» and tego; in SPHA, 
to swell, compared with eraw; in SPHUR, to 
tremble, to sparkle, compared with o7aipw. 

Under certain circumstances, owing possibly to the - 
nature of the following vowel, this kh, originally sk, 
becomes palatalised. Thus we find KHID, to cut, 
for skid, Lat. scindo; AK HAD, to cover, for skad, 
from which we have also Sk. khadman, fraud ; 
AHOR, to scratch, for KH UR, to seratch, from which 
khurik4, razor, connected with oxvAdw, Lith. skur3, 
hide, Evpév, razor. Klura also, generally meaning 
hoof, is quoted in the sense of razor. 


? Ascoli appeals for analogies to Prikrit and Pali, where initial 
s is often changed to h and placed after the following explosive 
or nasal consonant ; e.g. asti becomes atthi, asmi (ajmhi. I 
look upon these Prakritic instances as parallel illustraticns of 
phonetic processes in Sanskrit, but I shall be able to show that 
Sanskrit itself supplies all that is necessary to account fcr the 
transition of sk to kkh. 
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But this is not all. There is a further change from 
sk or skh to ks, for we cannot doubt that kshurika, 
‘razor, and kshura, Evpov, is connected with khurika 
(i.e. skurika); and in the same manner, that KSHAN, 
to scathe, to injure, is connected with KHAN, to dig, 
originally SKAN. Thus we find by the side of 
SKHAD and KHAD, to strike, a third form KSHAD, 
meaning to cut, to divide, which may be connected, 
though, I admit, the connection is doubtful. In 
khanda, a division, a share, the lingual character 
may be due to the former presence of sh in ksh, 
unless; with Fick, we connect it with SKAR and 
SKARD, to break. 

In this way we get the following possible varieties 
of an original SK, namely SK (K), SKH, KH, KH, 
KSH. All this is intelligible phonetically, and the 
other Aryan languages offer confirmatory analogies. 
The pronunciation ks for sk is no more than a 
phonetic illusion, which appears dialectically in 
. Greek exipa and Eipa, the steel in a plane ; cxipos 
and Epos, sword, in O.H.G. wefsa for vespa, and 
in English to ask, and to ax, and vice versa, Italian 
lasco for laxo. Ascoli points out kh as a substi- 
tute for sk in Sk. våčkh, as compared with O. H. G. 
wunsc, wish; in Sk. ikkhati, as compared with 
0. H. G. eiscon, and likewise in so-called inchoative 
words, as gakkhati, Backe, ete. The transition from 
sk to kkh would pass through skh, skh (preserved 
in the Kathaka spelling) to kkh; or from sk to sk 
(preserved in Mâgadhî), skh and kkh (see Ascoli, 
Vorlesungen, p. 178). The former existence of skh 
seems to be indicated likewise by such derivatives 
as pras-na from a stem prakkh. If this stem had 
been prakkh, a derivative formed by na would 
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have been prak-na er prag-na, while the fact 
that it is pras-na shows the former existence of 
a penultimate s. ; 

What is more difficult to explain is the repre- 
sentation of ks by kt and kr in Greek. There 
can be little doubt that Greek «ray corresponds 
to Sk. KSHAN, but this represents a more original 
SKAN and KHAN. Thus riksha, bear, is repre- 
sented by Latin ur(c)sus, but Greek äpxros; tak- 
shan by téetwv; KSHI, to kill, by «nm. Such a 
transition, however, of s into t is very difficult pho- 
netically. As to kr representing ks, the change 
might be more easily accounted for, but the instances 
themselves are not beyond the reach of doubt ; for 
instance, KSHI, to rule, in uru-kshaya, widely- 
ruling, Gr. evpuxpeiwy ; kshiprd, quick, and xpacmvds ; 
kshana and «povos; kshápas, night, and Lat. - 
crepus-culum'. The difficulty of admitting a 
phonetic correspondence between Sanskrit ks and 
Greek xr was felt so much that some scholars pre- 
ferred to look upon the Greek xr as the original, 
and the Sanskrit ks as the secondary form. But 
this would cause still greater difficulties. We saw 
that the Sanskrit ks represents in many cases an 
earlier sk, and if the sk stood for tk, we should have 
to admit an initial group, t and k, which is opposed 
to the phonetic genius of most of the Aryan lan- 
guages. Even kt, which Greek tolerates, is impos- 
sible initially in Sanskrit as well as in Latin. We 
must therefore retain the phonetic changes in the 
succession suggested above, sk, skh, kh, kh, ksh, 
and possibly Greek «r and «p. 





See Curtius, Grundziige, p. 705. 
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If this phonetic law is orfce recognised, we are 
able to classify a number of toots, apparently widely 
separated from each otber :— 

(1) KHAG is mentioned as a root meaning to 
shake,.to pound; from it khagd, a whisk, and 
khagik&, a spoon (coch-lear), khaga, fight, ete. 
‘Heré the” Teutonic languages give us A.S. sceacan, 
to shake, to swing; O.N. skaka, to swing, etc. It 
might be possible also to derive from this root, or 
the next, the name of the goat, as the jumping 
animal, Sk. khiga, goat. 

(2) KHANG, to limp, is probably a modification 
of the preceding root, and appears in O.N. skakkr, 
skew, wry, and in Greek as cxaw for skag-yo. If 
unprotected by s, initial k would follow Grimm’s 
Law, and appear as h in 0.H.G. hinchan, to halt. 

(3) KHAK is given as a root in Sanskrit with the 
meaning of coming forth, appearing, and has been 
traced in the O.N. skaga, to jut out, and skagi, a 
low cape or ness, Vorsprung. Even the 0.H.G. 
gi-scëhan, to happen, in German vorkommen, 
may spring from the same source, as well as the 
Old Slav. skakati, to spring, to dance. 

(4) KHAD is given as a Sanskrit root meaning 
to strike, and to be firm, two meanings which seem 
very distant, but which may be accounted for, if we 
consider that what is being struck becomes firm!. The 
same root has also the meaning of chewing assigned 
to it, which is in fact the principal meaning of the 
Sanskrit root KHAD. A third root KHID means 
to squeeze, to depress, and, as a_neuter, to be de- 
pressed; a fourth KSHAD meaits to cut, to divide, 


1 See p. 382. 
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to eat; a fifth SKHAD, to strike, to be firm, to be 
depressed. 

These five roots, SKHAD, KHAD, KHAD, KHID, 
KSHAD, may be traced in the following words :— 

(a) Chewing: céna, from Sabine scesna for sced- 
na; Lith. k4ndu, to bite; Zend skenda, breach. 

(b) Pressing, being depressed: «jdw, I torment ; 
xydonat, I am sorrowful ; Lith. skaud, to torment. 

(c) Striking, dividing: cxafw, to tear, to open; 
oxedaCw, oKedavvupe and Kedavvupe, oxidvapat, to scatter ; 
scandula, scindula; Goth. skatts’, piece of money 
(cf. xépua and minutum). It would be difficult 
to trace to this root words like O.H.G. scadén, 
schaden, A.S. sceathan, Goth. gaskathjan. They 
presuppose a final t, and would have to be treated 
as derived from kshata, a participle of KSHAN, 
like sAtayati from sAta, a participle of SA. 

(5) KHAD, to cover, Zend skad, to cheat, Sk. 
khadman, fraud, cas-trum, casa, cassis. On root 
SKA in oxi, cxd-ros, oxy-vj, Goth. skadus, shade, 
oxéras, etc., see Curtius, p. 168; Ascoli, Vorlesungen, 
p. 172. 

(6) KHAN, to dig, to destroy, seems a parallel 
root of KSHAN, to hurt, to kill (see also 18, KHA). 
The corresponding form in Greek is «rav (also «ra) 
and «rev, in «tefve, xréves, where the transition of ks 
into kt is difticult® Possibly the later form «aivo 
is in reality more primitive, and the insertion of t 
should be explained as in wréds for weds, and in 
KTédwv, & split, from oxed, ced. The Greek cxarro, 
to dig, cxapevw, to dig, are secondary forms. 


1 But see Schrader, Handelsgeschichte, p. 116. 
* Curtius, p. 698. 
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(7) SKAND, to jump,. up or down, rise or 
fall, Greek cxaGwo, to fall, Lat. scando, descendo. 
Probably Sk. khandas, metre, belongs to this root’. 
A parallel form may be SKUND, to jump, and 
KSHUD, to crush, and also to shake, from which 
to shoot. 

(8) KSHAP exists as KSHAP and KSHIP. In 

Sanskrit KSHAP means to throw; the more common 
form is KSHIP. In Greek we have srar or ekarto, 
to dig, but that belongs to the cluster SKA, SKAN, 
and KHAN. We have cxjrrw and cxiua@rw, which 
mean, however, to rest, the Latin niti, and not to 
throw, except in such derivatives as oxy7rds, thunder- 
bolt. Zcirrpov, staff, sceptre, may have been ori- 
ginally either what was thrown or what we rest 
on, like Lat. scip-io. The Greek cxdérre, to. scoff, 
meant originally to throw or to insult. In Sanskrit 
kshapanyu is insult, and kship is used in the 
sense of insulting. If so, it would account also for 
the German Schimpf and Schampf, meaning both 
joking and scoffing. 
' (9) The root SKAmBH, to rest, to prop, comes 
often in its derivatives very near to the root SKAP. 
Thus scamnum, bench, may be derived from either, 
though scabellum points to SKAmBH. Another 
root, STAmBH, to prop, which in Greek appears 
both as oreu and creuB, has often been claimed 
as closely related to SKABH ?. 

(10) Though the origin of Sk. khay 4, shadow, is not 
clear (see 5, KHAD), still after what we have seen, 
of the true nature of an initial kk in Sanskrit, its 





Chips, i. p. 84; Rig-veda Samhita, p. cii. 
2 Kuhn in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, i. 139 ; iv. 32. 
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identity with Greek oxa, shadow, oxéros, dark, can- 
not be doubted. Others have thought of the root 
KHYA, but this, according to native grammarians, 
stands for KSA, a secondary form of KAS. See also 
21, SKU. 

(11) SKHAL, to tremble (cf. 17), also KHAL, 
and possibly connected with them Ahala, fraud, Lat. 
scelus. Curtius admits a kind of relationship with 
cpadrrw, Sk. SPHAL, O.H.G. fallan, to fall; Fick 
compares cxaipw, to jump, oKipTaw, etc. 

(12) The root K&R, to do, was originally SKR, to 
cut, to shape, to make. We can trace back to it 
the Prakrit kalpani, scissors, Greek xefpw, to cut, to 
shear, oxa\d, to shear, O.H.G. scéran, shears, and 
sear. The Sk. khara, thorn, and Greek oxddoy, 
thorn, may likewise be referred to this root. The 
root KAR (krinati and krinoti) is also quoted in the 
sense of hurting and killing. 

(13) SKÆP, a derivative of the preceding, to 
cut; Lat. scalpo and sculpo; Lith. kerpi, to shear. 
Sharp has been traced to the same cluster, but 
doubtfully. 

(14) SKA and KA, to pour out, to scatter; 
Kepavvume, to mix. 

(15) KHARG, to creak, to scratch, xépxw, to be or 
to make dry, hoarse. 

(16) KHARD, to vomit, cxopdwacOa, to gape, to 
retch ; Old Slav. skaredi, repulsive. 

(17) KURD, to spring (cf. 11, SKHAL), KHOD, 
to limp, kópðač and ckópðač, a dance; M.H.G. 
scherzen, to jump, Ital. scherzare. 

(18) KHA (cf. 6, KHAN), to cut, khavi, skin; 
Zend ska, skyaiti, to cut, skata, hollow; cyaw, to 
slit, see cxaCw; xatos, hollow. This KHA, if for 
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SKA, may be traced back to a root SAK, to cut, 
in secare! 

(19) KHID, to split, Zend skid, cxid-vnu, oxio, 
scindo; Lith. skéda, splinter; cf. 4, KHAD. 

(20) KU, with 4, to see, to consider ; kavi, poet ; 
kofos, seeing, knowing; cavére (?); Goth. skavas, 
seeing, in us-skavas, provident. 

(21) SKU, to cover, cxiros and «xvros, hide; 
scutum, shield; A.S. scúa, shade, and sky, origin- 
ally cloud. 

(22) KHUR, to scratch, also KHUR; cxvdAdw, to 
skin; scortum, hide; Lith. skuri, hide; Sk. khur4, 
lime ; oxvpos, chipping of stone; Sk. kshura, khura, 
kshurik4, razor, Evpdv. 

(23) Sk. kshupa, kshumpa, ‘hupa, shrub, bush, 
scopae, A.S. scedf. 

There still remain three roots beginning with 
palatal sk or k, namely SKAND and KAND, to be 
bright, SKAM and KAM, to sip, to swallow, and 
SKUT and KUT, to fall, to drop. The first root 
shows its s in the intensive form kani-skand, and in 
compounds such as Hariskandra, ete. Without the 
s we find it in kandra, bright, moon, Lat. candere, 
Gr. Ears. 

The root SKAM seems to exist in Sanskrit only, 
under its double form of SKAM and KAM. 

The third root is given by Sanskrit grammarians 
as SKUT and SKYUT, and KUT and KYUT. It 
must not be confounded with KYU, to move, which 
in Sanskrit shows no initial s, though the parallel, 


1 See before, p. 357; and Ascoli, Vorlesungen, p. 173, who 
compares likewise scio, to know, originally to distinguish, to 
divide, to decide (Lat. de+ caedo). 
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but unauthenticated root, KHYU, might be used to 
prove its former existence. 

We thus see that although it is possible to gather 
Residuum of & number of roots, given by native gram- 
real Roots. mariaus as independent roots, into large 

clusters, their actual relationship often remains a 
problem difficult to solve. Is KHA, to cut, to be 
derived from a root SAK, to cut, which does not exist 
in Sanskrit at all, but which may have existed.in the 
Ursprache, and which by processes, well supported 
by analogy, may have been changed from SAK to 
SKA, from SKA to KHA (khita) and KHA (khAta)? 
Or is it better to accept KHÀ (khi), in Sanskrit at 
least, as an independent, root? It is very difficult, as 
I said before, to discover in every case sure criteria for 
dividing simultaneous varieties from successive modi- 
fications, and I feel very doubtful, therefore, whether, 
for the present at least, we should go so far as Mr. 
Edgren. I can follow him down to 789 roots, or; 
deducting the roots SAD, BHAN, and AT, to 792 
roots. Few scholars would hesitate at present to treat 
such roots as PA, to drink, and PI, to swell, SADH, 
to accomplish, SIDH, to be accomplished, RA#G, to 
colour, and RAG, to shine, and again all roots like 
MAN and MNA as primary and secondary, MNA 
being actually derived from MAN, RAG from RAG 
or RAG, Pf from PA. But I decidedly prefer to treat 
other roots, which Mr. Edgren considers as derivative, 
as parallel varieties, particularly as most of those 
which he calls derivative occur simultaneously in the 
earliest literary documents, while many of them can 
be proved to have existed even before the Aryan 
separation. 

In several cases I doubt altogether the relationship 
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of the roots which he classes together. I do not see 
how NARD, to roar, could have become NAD, to 
sound, though NAD may be related to NAND, to 
rejoice. Still less can I follow him when he tries 
to connect YUG, YUDH, and YU with YAM and 
DAM, though I know quite well what analogies he 
has in his mind. Mr. Edgren is himself fully aware 
of the uncertainty of many of his conclusions, and, 
like a true scholar, he warns his readers against 
trusting too implicity in the reduction of the San- 
skrit roots which he has carried out. From the 789 
(792) roots which remained at the end of his last 
census, he deducts 156, which I should generally 
allow to be cognate, but not necessarily erivative. 
This leaves 633 roots. From these he dedncts a new 
list of what he calls ‘varied developments of some 
lost elementary roots,’ leaving 587 roots. With 
regard to this last list, the only question is whether 
-we must really admit with Mr. Edgren the former 
existence of such primitive elementary roots, or 
whether it is not far preferable to treat roots like 
KAM and KAN, TUG and TUD, as the natural 
effects of what I call Dialectic Growth in roots. I do 
not see how it follows that, because SUK, to shine, 
SUBH, to shine, and SUDH, to purify, leave the 
impression of being cognate roots, there must have 
been an original SU, from which they were all 
derived. Nor can I bring myself to see more than 
accident in the fact that a number of roots ending 
in m, such as AM, KRAM, DRAM, BHRAM, express 
motion, while others ending in n express sound, 
e.g. TAN, DHVAN, BHAN, RAN, SVAN. It seems 
on the contrary as if final m and n were often inter- 
changeable in roots. Thus we find KAM, KAN, and 
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KA, to love, to rejoice; RAM and RAN, to rejoice ; 
GAM, GA, and Greek BAN, Lat, ven-io, to go's The 
character of a root, if we may say so, would seem 
to be embodied in the initial rather thaņ in the final 
part, though even here most of our observations are 
very questionable. It has been remarked, for instance, 
that roots beginning with ku are mostly expregsive 
of sound. So they are. We find in the Dhatupasha 
KU, KUK, KUG, KUN, KUD, KUTS, KUP, KUS, 
to say nothing of KSHU, KRUS, KNU, KVAN, etc. 
all expressive of some kind of sound. But there are 
other roots beginning with ku which convey nothing, 
as far as we can judge, connected with sound, so that 
this argument also would not carry us very far’. 
I quite understand Mr. Edgren when he says that a 
more vigorous dealing with this subject would con- 
siderably reduce the number of 587 roots, but I am 
afraid that the vigour which we should have to employ 
for that purpose might lead us to where it has led 
other scholars who, like Dr. Murray, imagined that 
they could derive our language from nine roots, AG, 
BAG, CWAG, DWAG, LAG, MAG, NAG, RAG, 
SWAG, or who, like Dr. Schmidt, traced the whole 
Greek dictionary back to the root E, and the whole 
Latin dictionary back to the root HI? 

With all these reservations, however, I do not in 
the least intend to detract from the high merit of 
the work which Mr. Edgren has carried out, and 
which seems to me to mark a decided advance 
beyond what had been achieved in the same direction 


1 Ascoli, Due recenti Lettere glottologiche, 1886, p. 62. 
2 See before, p. 310. 
s M. M., Lect. S. L., vol. i. p. 441. 
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by suth eminent scholars as Benfey, Pott, and 
Curtius Whether we shall have to admit in the 
end 1000, authenticated roots, or 992, or 880, or 
816, or 633 or 587, the marvellous fact remains 
that out of this small number of roots the whole 
wealth of the Sanskrit language has been elaborated, 
and that the problem of the origin of the Sanskrit 
language—and to a certain degree of all the Aryan 
-languages—is solved, if we can give an intelligible 
‘account of the origin of this small number of predica- 
tive roots, together with the few demonstrative or 
pronominal elements which were employed for the 
derivation of verbal and nominal forms. I call this 
a marvellous fact, because it would have sounded 
incredible to men such as Plato and Aristotle, nay, 
even to Descartes and Spinoza, and it seems to me 
to mark a new dawn not only in the Science of 
Language, but likewise in the Science of Thought. 
We have still to consider a large class of roots 
contained in Panini’s Dhdtupdtha, which Unauthenti- 
have not hihterto been authenticated at ced Roots. 
all. Their number amounts to about 1100, and would 
be considerably higher, if every root to which two 
incompatible meanings are assigned were treated as 
two. These roots have been carefully examined by 
Mr. Edgren, and the conclusions at which he has 
arrived seem to me in most cases very sound. He 
points out that whereas with few exceptions all 
authenticated roots are surrounded by a large family 
of words, few of these unauthenticated roots—only 
about 150 out of about 1000—have proved fertile 
at all, and even in their case their offspring seems 
often spurious, He likewise remarks that very few 
of them occur with prepositions in Sanskrit, and 
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that still fewer can be traced in any of the other 
Aryan languages! He shows that there is a 
certain method in multiplying roots, and he hints 
that after a time grammarians may have taken 
a certain pride in adding new roots to those already 
collected by others. Still, admitting all this, this 
large number of roots not, or not yet, authenticated 
is startling, and it is but natural that scholars 
should be unwilling to brand them all as mere 
figments. Even if many of them should be mere 
grammatical figments, they are still interesting as 
showing that Panini and his predecessors believed 
rather in the co-ordinate than in the subordinate 
character of roots, and were therefore ready to admit 
a vast dialectic growth of roots rather than the 
creation of one typical root, changed afterwards by 
modificatory suffixes. Nothing is more dangerous to 
a scholar than to find his own theories unexpectedly 
confirmed. Having myself postulated the existence 
of every possible variety of roots, I confess that 
finding in Panini such strings of roots as TUP, 
TUMP, TUMB, TUBH, TUMPH, TURV, TRUP, 
or ARB, KARB, KHARB, GARBH, GHARB, 
KARB, TARB, NARB, PARB, BARB, MARB, 
LARB, SARB, SHARB, SARB, I kept up a linger- 
ing belief that after all these roots might have been 
deduced from real words, lust to us, because not 
employed in literature, but familiar to Panini and 
his predecessors from their intercourse with people 
belonging to different parts of India, to different 


1 Fick in his ‘Wörterbuch der Indo-germanischen Sprachen’ traces 
450 of the authenticated Sanskrit roots in other Aryan languages, 
but only 80 of the unauthenticated, and many of these very 
doubtfully. 
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villages, different schools, different castes, trades, and 
families. But after reading Mr. Edgren’s remarks 
even that lingering belief has been much shaken, 
and I cannot resist the conviction that most of these 
unauthenticated roots are the result of a grammatical 
theory rather than of a careful analysis of actual 
words, 

These changes of form possess their own peculiar 
interest, and they must often be settled first, before 
we can attempt to disentangle the changes of 
meaning with any degree of certainty. Thus, if we 
want to know whether the original meaning of {1D 
was to beg or to honour, we must try to find out 
‘what phonetic changes are presupposed by the form 
iD. The lingual d postulates the previous existence 
of an r, the long i points back, as in iG: and AG, 
ÎS and AS, to a more primitive a. Thus we arrive 
at ARD as an earlier form of 1D, and this ARD 
means to hurt, to torment, fatigare precibus, i.e. 
to importune, thus showing that {iD must have 
meant originally to implore, before it came to mean 
to honour'. Whether we may go a step further and 
derive RD from Æ, to move, to stir, is a question 
which I should not venture to decide, at all events 
not in the sense that ÆD was derived from Æ by 
means of a suffix D. 

So again, if we wish to know how such a concept 
as lord and master, or to be a lord and master, to 


1 Boehtlingk (Z. D. M. G. xxxix. p. 533) connects id with 
ish, to wish, and compares pîd and pish, which Benfey derives 
from pi and sad; Grammatik der Sanskritspr. § 142, iii. If we 
identify d with 1, we might compare mish and mil, but otherwise 
I see no analogy for a transition of sh into d. Mil points to 
mith,-pid to pind and pibd, all very obscure formations 
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rule and govern, was elaborated, we should grope 
very much in the dark, unless we knew that such 
a root as ÎS, to rule (Goth. aigan, to possess, 
Anglo-Saxon igan, to owe), and the substantive isa, 
lord, may be traced back to the root AS, which 
means to reach, to obtain. This root had probably 
at first a less general meaning, and we find it used 
in Sanskrit as as-nd-ti, he obtains his portion, he 
eats, and as-no-ti, he obtains a share, and with 
nasalisation as AmS, from which amsa, a part. 
From this root AS we obtain not only ÎS, to rule, 
but likewise a desiderative root AKSH, to reach, 
perhaps originally to wish or to strive to reach, and 
by again changing a to i, IKSH, literally to reach 
after, then to see or to perceive. In akshi, the eye, 
the same meaning has been anticipated, on the sup- 
position that akshi means eye, because it meant 
originally the searcher or groper, just as netram 
means eye, because originally it meant the leader, 
from NI, to lead. It is most tempting, no doubt, tu 
go a step further, and with Mr. Edgren to take NAS, 
to reach, as a derivative form of AS. Nor do I deny 
that it may be possible to explain the initial n of 
NAS and NAH as the effect of nasalisation. If AmS 
was under certain circumstances pronounced ANAS, 
that form may have become permanent (see p- 347, 
note 4). Frequent reduplicated forms, too, such as 
ânase, etc., may have led to the formation of a 
new root NAS. But until we can give a really 
satisfactory account of the accretion or the dropping 
of the initial n, we ought to wait, and be satisfied 
to treat NAS as an independent root which survived 
in the struggle for existence by the same inherent 
power which gave permanence to AS and AmS, 
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With regard to the meaning of roots Panini is 
a useful, though not always a safe guide. Meaning of 
His explanations of the meaning of every Roots. 
root have perhaps been somewhat unfairly criticised 
by those who expected more from him than the old 
Indian grammarian ever intended to give. His object 
seems to have been no more than to give a general 
and approximate definition of every root, without 
attempting an exhaustive account of all its meanings, 
still less a psychological analysis of the development 
of these meanings from the special to the general, or 
from the general to the special, from the concrete to 
the abstract and again from the abstract to the 
concrete. In several cases when he confines him- 
self to saying that a certain root is used in the sense 
of gati, going, and himsa, killing, we should, I 
believe, be not very far wrong if we took going in 
the general sense of intransitive, killing in the 
sense of transitive action, Panini being satisfied with 
this general indication, and leaving the more special 
application of a root to be elaborated by others. 
Sometimes he finds it impossible to define the signi- 
fication of a root by anything but the root itself, 
or by the negation of its opposite meaning. Thus 
we find that PAnini explains MA simply by måne, 
measuring, VAS by nivdse, dwelling, DVISH by 
apritau, not loving, Sometimes it seems as if the 
meaning had only been added in order to distinguish 
two roots identical in sound, but differing in mean- 
ing. Certainly no attempt is ever made by Panini 
to trace, what to us is of the greatest interest, 
namely the gradual development in the meaning of 
roots. This we have to discover for ourselves, and 
though much has been done in this respect by the 
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makers of dictionaries, very much remains to be 
done. 

The impression left on our minds by a study of 
Generalisation Pånini's collection of roots and of the 
andSpecialisa- Meanings which he assigns to them would 
tion of Roots. certainly lead us to suppose that most 
roots had in the beginning a general meaning. 
Roots meaning to go, to move, to hurt, to kill, to 
sound, etc., form a large majority, and this very fact 
has often been dwelt on as showing the uselessness 
of PAnini’s definitions. Still, the same idea has very 
much influenced the researches of the students of 
the science of language, nor can it be denied that 
during the periods which we have the best opportu- 
nity of watching in the growth of language the 
tendency in the development of the meaning of 
roots is certainly from the general to the special. 

That development is very much influenced by the 
Influence of use Of prepositions, an influence so great 
Prepositions. that in several, nay in many cases, the 
same root can be made to convey not only very 
varying, but sometimes diametrically opposite mean- 
ings. This fact is hardly ever taken into considera- 
tion by Panini. He gives to KHAN, for instance, 
the meaning of tearing or breaking open (avaddrana). 
We know that in real language this breaking open 
is always confined to the breaking of the soil, and 
that KHAN means, to all intents and purposes, to dig. 
The same root, however, with the preposition ni, 
assumes the meaning of digging in or making firm}. 
At a time when houses consisted of a few piles 


1 The two meunings of striking and being firm are combined 
also in KHAT); see p. 369. 
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driven into the soil, covered with reeds and leaves, 
what was dug in naturally assumed the meaning of 
firm. In Zend the name for house was kata, i.e. dug, 
possibly hole, cave, and this name still lives in the 
Persian kadah, house?. With the preposition pra, 
however, the root KHAN means to undermine, with 
ud, to destroy. Thus GRAnTH means to tie toge- 
ther, but with ud, to untie. A#K with apa means 
to drive away, with prati to honour. NÎ, to lead, 
with vi, means to train, to educate, with pra to 
desire, with pari to marry. NAM with ud means 
to raise, with ni, to bow down. MUX is to let loose, 
but with prati, to fasten. 

Now it may happen that one of the meanings 
depending originally on a certain preposition, came 
to prevail to such an extent that the root, even 
without the preposition, retained the same meaning. 
Thus NAM means originally to bend, but with 
pra it comes to mean to bend forward, to pay re- 
spect, to worship. In the end, however, the simple 
NAM may be used to convey the same meaning of 
worshipping, and the substantive namas never means 
bending, but always veneration. 

But although during the time when the growth 
of language becomes historical and most 
accessible therefore to our observation 
the tendency certainly is from the general 
to the special, I cannot resist the conviction that 
before that time there was a pre-historic period 


Special Mean- 
ing original. 


’ Schrader, Sprachvergleichung, p. 405. The name for bread 
also, as being baked between layers of hot ashes, is derived from 
the same root, the Persian nan, Beluchi naghan; Schrader, l. c. 


P. 373- 
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during which language followed an opposite direc- 
tion. During that period roots, beginning with 
special meanings, became more and more generalised, 
and it was only after reaching that stage that they 
branched off again into special channels. 

If we take, for instance, such roots as now convey 
the most general meanings, such as being and doing, 
we can in most cases discover, or, at least, guess 
their former more special purports. AS, to be, 
meant to breathe, BHU, to be, to become, meant 
to grow, VAS, in J ‘was, meant to dwell, VAT, in . 
German werden, meant to turn, KHAK, in German 
geschehen, vorkommen, meant to jut out £ 

To do meant originally to set, like Sk. DHA. 

Todo. To work may have been originally the 
Sk. VÆG, to twist, to strip. The Sanskrit 
TAKSH and TVAKSH, to make, to prepare, was 
originally conceived as cutting and shaping wood. 
From it we have the substantive tvikshas, vigour, 
aud the adjective tvékshiyas, very strong. The San- 
skrit tákshan, carpenter, is the Greek técrwv. Greek 
has also rúxos, chisel. Tvash-żar means a carpenter, 
but also maker and creator. The verb takshati or 
taksh-noti still retains the meaning of cutting, split- 
ting and carving, but very soon we find it applied to the 
making of anything, a carriage, a thunderbolt, heaven 
and earth, also a thought, a word, a hymn, till at last 
it came to mean simply to make, as Rig-veda iv, 36, 
3, pitara punar yivana kardthaya takshatha, 
‘you made your parents young again to walk.’ 

Panini assigus to TVAKSH and TAKSH the 


meaning of thinning (tandkarane). But he gives 


1 This process is repeated in modern languages, e.g. to grow bold, 
to wax angry, to turn pale; see A. Kiihn, Wurzelvariation, p. 6. 
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another root TAKSH (Dhatup. xvii. 13), which he 
explains by tvakane, i.e. skinning, and in this 
sensa tvak, skin, lit. what has been cut off, would 
haye been traced back by him to the same root. 

At all events the transition from cutting, shaping, 
trimming to making in general is perfectly clear. 
Even in Homeric times the réxrwy represents the 
‘gtone-mason, the carpenter, the ship-wright, the 
wheel-wright, the worker in horn, in bone, in ivory, 
the turner, the joiner, the belt-maker! and other 
handicrafts, so that the generalisation of its meaning 
became almost a matter of course. Téxvy means art 
in general. 

It is most likely that the German schaffen, too, 
from which Schöpfer, creator, meant originally to 
scrape, to polish, and then to make. This root 
appears in skar-rw, to dig, to hoe, oxér-apvor, a 
carpenter’s adze, Lat. scabere, scabies, scobina, 
file, Goth. scaban, scdf, to shave, and skapjan, 
skôp, to shape; O.N. skapt, shaft; and skip, ship. 
Even shape and ship, in friendship, would in the 
end come from the same source. 

Another root RAK, to make, seems to me to have 
been applied at first to the arranging, crossing, and 
chaining of threads that were to be twined and 
platted, thus accounting for the Greek farrev, to 
twist, to sew, and for the Lithuanian rink-ti, to 
collect? Even the Sanskrit KÆ, to make, I do 
not hesitate to connect with SK, in the sense 








1 See Riedenauer, Handwerk und Handwerker in den homeri- 
schen Zeiten, p. 96; Schrader, Sprachvergleichung, p. 397. 

? See H. Möller, K. Z, xxiv. p. 457. P. Schrader, Ling.-histor. 
Forschungen, p. 175, presupposes fpár-ro and compares Lith. 
werpù, to spin. 


ce 
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of cutting, shearing, in fact with the same root 
that gives us to shear, and in the Greek xeipew and 
oxadryer, In Sanskrit we find kri-n4ti having the 
sense of cutting and hurting, and the compounds 
upaskirati and pratiskirati clearly'mean to split, 
to tear with nails, having nothing to do with 
kirati, to scatter. The meaning of cutting comes 
out very curiously in the Prakrit. kalpayati, to cut, 
and in kalpani, scissors, etc., Sk. kripAni (p. 372). 

These may seem bold combinations, but they are 
not without ample analogies in the history of 
language. In Latin materies meant wood, before 
it came to mean matter. In Greek oA, meant wood, 
before it was used in the sense of substance. In 
Sanskrit dravya, matter, if derived from dru, tree, 
would show the same transition of meaning, while, 
if derived from DRU, to run, to cause to melt, it 
would have had the special meaning of metal, before 
it took the general sense of matter. 

The name for tree or wood, dru, has been derived 
from the root DÆ, to tear off, to decorticate, 
showing that the tree was conceived and named 
as the object and product of the act of felling, 
chipping, peeling, and shaping a tree, just as dép-ua 
was the skin torn off from an animal and d77-ti in 
Sanskrit a leather-bag. 

Panini assigns to DAmH the very general 
meaning of growing (vriddhau), which 
is probably intended for growing strong 
and firm. In all the passages where this root occurs, 
whether in nominal or verbal derivatives, firm- 
ness and strength are certainly the meanings 
conveyed by it. Still it seems far more likely 
that DM&mH had originally a more special power, 


To be strong. 
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akin to that of DARBH, which is explained by 
Panini by darbhe, ie. tying together into a 
bunch.” The most primitive method of getting com- 
pact and strong beams, girders, wheels, etc. consisted 
probably in tying together bundles of reeds or 
pieces of wood. We know that what is now a 
fluted column with its capital of drooping leaves was 
originally a bunch of reeds or lotus-stalks closely tied 
together, with tufts of leaves or flowers falling over 
the topmost band. The Indians in A merica still speak 
of weaving their grass lodges. In buildiug them 
four poles were placed upright, at equal distances to 
form a square, each having a fork at the upper ex- 
tremity for the reception of cross-pieces upon which 
to construct a roof. The sides of the square were 
closed by placing thin willow poles, vertically side 
by side, after which the broad leaves of water grasses. 
and rushes were woven? into them horizontally, 
from side to side?. The Sanskrit dridha, strong, 
would therefore originally have meant the same as 
compact, concrete, thickset. 

The root DAM, which exists in English as to 
tame, in Latin as domare, means in San- pam, to 
skrit to control (u pasame), also to be con- shape. 
trolled. But if we ask how dám and damá could 
have the meaning of house (dampati, house-lord, 
dám ûnas, belonging to the house), we should have to 
admit a more primitive and special meaning for the 
root DAM, namely that of joining, forcing; driving 
and bending beams and planks together so as to turn 


1 This expression throws a curious light on the passage in Plato's 
Critias, 116, B: xai râôv olkoðopnuáræv rà pèv ánAâ, rà è peyvivres rods 
AiBous motkida Tpawov madas yápiv. 


2 Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 1886, p.297- 
Cc2 
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them into some kind of shelter or cabin in which 
man can live. We should probably have to discover 
the original intention of DAM in the Greek déue, to 
build, dguxov, bedstead, and its secondary applica- 
tion in dexae, in duds, slave, aduys, unmarried, and 
dauap, wife, 
The weak point in these speculations is that they 
Vagueness are very apt to lead us too far. Mr. 
ofthese Edgren, for instance, thinks that we ought 
elation to connect DAM with YAM, to curb. This 
by itself is doubtful. Besides, what is the typical 
meaning of YAM? Professor Whitney tells us that 
it means to reach. He might as well say that it 
means to fly. The first meaning of YAM, as any one 
may see who consults Boehtlingk’s Dictionary, is to 
hold, to support. This meaning appears clearly 
in such passages as Rv. i, 59, 1, sthind-iva gdn4n 
upamit yayantha, thou, Agni, supportest men 
like a strong pillar. In the Atmanepada the same 
root has the meaning of holding oneself, standing, 
being strong; e.g. Rv. viii, 3, 6, indre ha visva 
bhivanani yemire, for on Indra do all beings rest. 
But it likewise is used in the sense of keeping one- 
self under, submitting, or obeying; Rv. iii, 59, 8, 
mitråya páka yemire gánåh, the five tribes kept 
to or obeyed Mitra. Soon, however, to hold comes 
to mean to use or to wield. Thus the gods are said 
to hold firm or wield their weapons, or to hold forth 
with their weapons. They are said to hold the reins, 
to hold and manage anything, to hold and keep, 
or, as we should say, to protect and maintain, the 
dwellings of man. 
To hold, then, assumes the meaning of to restrain, 
to subdue, or even to rule. Applied to the scales 
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of a balance, it means to draw down, e.g. Sat. Br. 
yatarad yamsyati, which of the two will prevail. 
Prati-yam means to be worth. Applied to the senses, 
they are said to be yata, controlled or subdued. 

To hold or hold out something for somebody else 
came to mean to offer, to give, which is sometimes 
given as the fundamental meaning of the root. 
With prepositions this root is capable of the most 
varied application. 

Thus anu-yam, to hold after something, means to 
aim or to throw at a goal; in the Atmanep., to strive 
after. With 4 the root yam means to draw out, to 
lengthen ; also to draw the bow, to aim. Ayata means 
simply long, and, as an adverb, intensely, violently. 
A-yam also means to draw or bring near. 

With vy-d, yam takes the meaning of tearing 
asunder, and in the Atmanep. it means to exert 
oneself (sich anstrengen, sich zerreissen). The 
participle vya-yata often: means strong. 

With ud the meaning of yam changes to lifting 
up, and likewise to offering. In the Atmanep, it is 
used for to exert oneself, to undertake something. 

With upa, yam comes to mean to seize, to take for 
oneself, more particularly to take a wife or to marry. 

With ni, yam means to restrain, to stop, to subdue. 
The participle niyata is used for what is settled, 
constant, regular. 

With pra, yam chiefly means to hold forth, to 
offer. As upa-yam meant to marry, pra-yam is 
used for giving in marriage. The participle pra- 
yata often means attentive, serious, solemn. 

With sam, yam means to hold together, to tame, 
to control. The participle sam-yatah means self- 
restrained, and also prepared, ready. 
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There is, therefore, some similarity between the 
roots DAM and YAM, particularly in such special 
applications as day-ap, wife, and upa-yam, to marry, 
but whether YAM is really a secondary form of 
DAM, whether in fact the two roots are historically 
connected at all, is more than, for the present at least, 
we are able to say. 

Mr. Edgren, however, goes, as we saw, even further. 
He not only connects DAM and YAM, but 
goes on to YUP, to join, YU, to harness, 
YUG, to join, YUDH, to fight, and treats all these 
roots as mere varieties of one common type. There 
are, no doubt, phonetic analogies for the transition 
of YAM into YU, but YU may also assert its own 
independence, quite as much as YAM, and we ought 
to admit frankly that we possess as yet no criteria to 
guide us in deciding in favour of the one or the 
other opinion. 

YU and YUG, to join or to be united in friendship 
and love, seem clearly to belong together, and if 
YUDH, to fight, meant originally to join in battle, 
to come to close quarters, this also may be traced 
back to the same source. But with every step in 
advance, the ice becomes thinner. As we find RUP 
by the side of RU and RUG, we might perhaps ac- 
cept YUP by the side of YU and YUG. YUP 
means to check, and by a great effort this meaning 
could be got out of joining, namely if we remember 
that to join or to tether a horse to a post is the 
same as to hold and check it. But when we come 
to YU and YUAH with the sense of separating, 
it seems far preferable to admit two independent 
roots than to suppose that the same root could from 
the beginning have had two such opposite meanings. 


YU, to join. 
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Whenever there are two roots with two opposite 
meanings, we must always try to explain it. The 
problem that has to be solved here is the same as 
in the case of ready-made words which have two 
opposite meanings. We must try to trace the 
gradual steps by which the human mind travelled 
from one pole to the other. That this can be done 
in many cases, I tried to show in my Lectures 
on the Science of Language, vol. ii, p. 2731, by 
tracing words expressive of black and white, good 
and bad back to a common origin. But with roots the 
case is far more difficult, because their changes belong 
to times without a vates sacer, All we could do 
would be to suppose that YU, used with a pre- 
position such as vi in the sense of unjoining or 
separating, retained that meaning even without that 
preposition. But such a supposition would be a 
mere guess, and hardly within the pale of scientific 
thought, while the fact that there are in all languages 
homophonous roots has never been contested’, 

In fact our road in running these old roots 
to earth is beset with so many dangers 
that few scholars only have ventured to 
follow it. The sphere of possibilities 
is so great that one hardly dares to assert any- 
thing for certain. Fick, for instance, who takes 
the root NAD as having originally expressed 
vibration, then sounding, roaring and crying, iden- 
tifies it with the Zend nad, to chide, and traces it 
further .in the Sk. NID, to blame. According to 


him, nada and nadi, Sanskrit names for river, were 


Many pos- 
sibilities. 





See also Hibbert Lectures, p. 43. 
® See before, pp. 183 seq. 
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derived from this root NAD, in the sense of roaring. 
This is, no doubt, quite possible, but if, as Fick 
supposes, NAD meant *originally to move and then 
to vibrate, it would be equally possible to derive 
nada, river, from that root, and take it like rivus 
and flumen, in the sense of running water. 

This difficulty meets us again and again. It is 
very likely, for instance, that the root 
NAM expressed originally some peculiar 
kind of bending, such as the bending of wood in 
order to adapt it for the purpose of a wheel. In 
that case nemi, the felly of a wheel, might be a 
remnant of that primitive special meaning. But it 
is possible also that NAM had already assumed the 
most general meaning of bending, before it was 
specialised again in the name of nemi, felly. 

Who can tell whether the root DA ever referred 
in the beginning to some special kind of 
giving ? “All that lies beyond DA seems 
gone, and though we may be certain that no such 
general or faded act as giving could have evoked 
its own special sound, it is useless to speculate on 
the antecedents of a root which had assumed its 
colourless meaning long before the Aryan family was 
broken up. ‘To give’ may have been simply to offer, 
as a mother offers her breast to her child; or it may 
have been to distribute what was the common pro- 
perty of a family (DA, dyati, to divide) ; or it may 
have been to surrender something which had become 
one’s own individual property: ‘all this is possible, 
but there are no facts in the history of language to 
enable us to decide in favour of one or the other of 
these opinions. In modern languages this is very 
different, and when.we see from what special be- 


NAM. 


DA, to give. 
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ginnings the most general concepts have often 
sprung, we may gather courage in our treatment of 
more ancient roots. To givé, for instance, in German, 
is schenken, also used in the sense of suckling. 
This can be traced back to schenken in the sénse 
of pouring out wine, as in einschenken, to pour 
out, Schenke, a public-house. But this schenken 
again comes from shank, German Schenkel, bone 
of the leg, which, being hollow, was used for draw- 
ing beer or wine from a barrel. Who is to discover 
such missing links in the darkness of the twenty 
thousand years ago ? 

The process of specialising general roots, which 
is so much more prominent in the his- Respecialisa- 
torical period of language than the process tion- 
of generalisation, is often only a respecialisation of 
roots, at first special, then general, and at last special 
once more. 

Tt has often been remarked that many roots in 
Sanskrit have the very genera] meaning 
of to go assigned to them. But in many 
of them we can still discover traces of more special 
kinds of going and moving. Thus KRAM means to 
stride (padavikshepe), VRAG to walk (marga- 
samskapagatyoh), SAP to creep (gatau), DHRAG 
to glide (gatau), STIGH to mount (åskandane). 

Our own verb to go is not connected with the 
Sanskrit root GAM, to go, but had in the GAME, to 
beginning a very special meaning. We kiek. 
shall often find it useful to study the transition of 
meanings in modern languages! in order to gather 


I, to go. 


1 For generalisation of special, and specialisation of general ' 
meanings in French, see Brachet, Etymological Dictionary, Intro- 
duction, § 13. 
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courage in tracing roots of a general meaning back to 
their original and special concepts in ancient times. 

When we speak of children eager to get some- 
thing, we say in German, Sie zappeln darnach. 
There is no exact counterpart of this verb in English, 
but it means to kick with arms and feet in trying. 
to get at something. Now in Sanskrit a root 
GAMH, meaning to kick or strike with the feet, 
is used chiefly of birds striking with their wings. 
Another root, GEH, which is wrongly interpreted 
by gaping, seems to me a mere variety of GAMH?, 
and to mean struggling or striving. 

This root GAMH would explain O. H.G. gingo, 
desire, gingên, to desire’. 

But it also exists under another form in Gothic 
gangan, 0. H. G. and A.S. gangan, now the regular 
verb for going, but meaning originally kicking one’s 
legs. This gangan was afterwards contracted into 
gân, gên, and gôn, and finally became the modern 
German gehn, to go, which is generally connected 
with the Sanskrit roots GAM and GÅ. 

The roots I and GAM, however, disclose nothing 
special, they simply mean to go. But out of that 
general meaning an endless variety of new meanings 
can be and has been evolved, with or without the aid 
of prepositions or any other distinguishing elements. 
This process of specialisation goes on uninterruptedly 
in all living languages. In German, for instance, 
gehn means to go away and to come near, as in Geh, 
allez, apage, and in nach Hause gehn, to go 
home. Lassmich gehn means Leave mealone ; lass 





1 On the transition of amh into eh, see p- 356- 
2 See Grimm’s Wörterbuch, s. v. gehn. 
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es gehn means Say no more about it. Sich gehn 
lassen is used for being free and easy. Die Uhr geht 
means the watch goes, der Teig geht, the dough 
rises, das Geld geht nicht, the money is not cur- 
rent, sein Mund geht, he is constantly talking. 
_Es geht nicht is it is impossible, es geht an, it will 
do, Wie geht es, how do you do, es geht ums 
Leben, it is a matter of life and death. 

If we see these various shades of meaning of one 
and the same verb, to go, why should it seem strange 
that in Greek, for instance, orun, a song or lay, should 
come from the root I, to go? We have oiuos aordijs, 
the course of a song, and this ofuos, way, is the same 
word as the Sanskrit ema, way, from I, to go. 
The derivative verb o/udw means to swoop upon, and 
this too comes indirectly from the simple root I, 
to go. Again, ofros, fate and doom, can hardly come 
from any other source, and usage alone can account 
for its being always used in a bad sense, though it 
was originally no more than the Latin itus in red- 
itus, return, and differing from the Latin iter, itine- 
ris, journey, in its derivative suffix only. 

The Greek (6m means to make straight, and 
it comes from the same root I, to go. Going, i6vs, 
was used in the sense of going straight, hence (@vw, 
to push forward, and also to desire, and (Ow, to 
stretch forward, also to right. 

With another application trys comes to mean 
going, hasty, impudent, i-rayds, hasty, ‘@apos, quick, 
in Sanskrit i-tvara, going, in Greek «iOap, quickly, 
at once. “Ic@uds also was originally no more than 
a road, vadum, in O.N. eið: : 


1 Bugge, in Bezzenberger’s Beitriige, iii. p. 100. 
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In Sk. Aytis, man, and &yus, life, the root I, to 
go, is used in the sense of living, and as 4yus would 
in Greek become alos, we may treat ated for alesi, alés, 
and aiev, in the sense of ‘always,’ as springing in- 
directly from the same root. 

Another derivation in Sanskrit is évas, way, 
manner?, and the Latin aevum, age, age being 
itself a descendant from aevum (aevitas, aevita- 
ticum), while a further step leads us on to 
aeternus, i.e. aeviternus. 

But though the pliancy of roots is very great, 
Homophonons ANd the variety of meaning expressed by 

Roots. one and the same root often quite be- 
wildering, we saw that there was no necessity why 
we should under all circumstances admit one root 
only, in cases where two or three homophonous 
roots would solve our difficulties better. There are 
roots which have the same sound, and which no one 
would feel inclined to identify, such as GA, gigati, 
to go, and GA, g4yati, to sing; GM, grinati, 
to sing, and GM, gagarti, to wake; GÆ, garate, 
to sing, and GÆ, garati, to waste away. If the 
principle had ever been firmly established that 
homophonous roots must be identical roots, we 
should have to accept almost any connecting links 
by which meanings, apparently the most hetero- 
geneous, might be held together, and brought back 
tv one and the same starting-point. We might, 
for instance, argue, more or less plausibly, that 
as TAKSH, from meaning originally to cut, comes 
to mean to shape (zuschneiden), to make, there- 
fore KÆnT, to cut, might be identical with KÆnT, 


? The same transition of meaning from walk, way to manner, we 
see in Sk. idara, manner, and Lat. més, if derived from meare. 
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to spin, and with KAT, to join, because in the earliest 
time spinning and platting were frequently combined 
(cf. cr&tes, mat, xapr-ados, basket), and platting 
consisted in cutting and slicing reeds together. 
Again, DA, to cut, would have to be identified with 
DA, to bind, because in many cases binding is 
performed by cutting small threads and slicing them 
together, just as to sort, for instance, means to 
separate, but also to join. 

Fortunately, however, we are not driven to these 
forced explanations by any inherent necessity, and 
we ought not to resort to them, except in cases 
where we have real analogies to guide us. It is 
as yet a purely gratuitous assumption that one sound 
can at first express one concept only. It rests on 
another assumption, that there is some mysterious 
bond between the sound and meaning of a root. 
But even if there were such a bond, that would not 
exclude the perfect freedom with which at different 
times and in different places similar or even identical 
sounds may accompany different acts: which they 
afterwards signified. 

There is, for instance, a root Æ, which is explained 
by such general terms as to go, to send. Root Æ. 
But the question is whether A, AR, to go, red. perf. 
dra, is really the same root which we find in 
ri-no-ti, p-w-m, to excite, red. perf. dp-wp-c, I 
have risen, or-ior, or-igo, and again in ar-us, 
wound, and ar-is, enemy. Curtius holds that the 
Greek and Latin languages split the root Æ into 
three, namely AR, in dap-ap-icxw, ar-tus, dp-cw; ER, 
in ép-eoow, rémus ; OR, in dp-w-m, or-ior, ete. The 
same distinction, however, though not expressed 
phonetically, at least in writing, may have existed 
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in Sanskrit from the very beginning. We might then 
distinguish three roots : 

(1) Æ, with the meaning of to stir, to raise, and 
intransitively, to rise. This we find in Sk. ri-no- 
mi, and iy-ar-mi’, in čp-vv-m, Ğp-wp-a, orior; in 
iaddw (‘apjw), to send, to shoot, O. H.G. ilan, eilen, 
and in Gr. éd-avvw, to drive. 

Specially applied to the stirring of the soil, the 
root AM took the meaning of ploughing. From this 
we have an old name of the earth, id for ir, also 
ida, and in Greek dp-ovpa, in Latin ar-vum. Deri- 
vative words are found in Greek dpow, dpotpoy, in 
Latin arare, aratrum, in Gothic arjan, to ear, ete. 

A second special application of the same root to 
the stirring of the water is found in Sanskrit 
ar-itra-s and aritra-m, rudder, arita, a rower, 
in Greek app-ip-ns, or eperys, dmepéerys, épérow, EpeT MOS, 
in Latin re(s)mus °, remigium, triremis, in A.S, 
ar, in Lith. ir-ti, to row. 

(2) A second root Æ expresses the concept of going, 
and more particularly of regularly going, of pro- 
ceeding, succeeding, fitting, as we still say il va 
bien, es geht, for it fits. From this Sk. rik- 
khati, Epxouat, irA-vOov, éx-mrus; Sk. riti, way, 
manner; ritu, season, ara-s, spoke of a wheel, 
ap-@4és, Dumber; àp-Apóv, membrum, cf. Sk. gå- 
tram; ar-atni, elbow, wA-évn, ulna, &p-uevos, fit, 
àp-npóres, fitting together; åpéskw, to please (raîra 
Gpéoxe por, cela me va); artus, link; Goth. ar-ms, 
arm, but not dp-ués, link. : 





1 Rv. i, 56, 4: fyarti rendm, he stirs up the dust. 

2 Bopp, C.G. § 817a, writes: ‘ruodar, what makes flow, from 
péo, connected with rutrum, f<6por, and radically perhaps with 
remus also.’ 
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Used in a transitive sense this root expresses the 
idea of making things to go, fitting them, as in 
ap-oa, ip-ap-ov, I fitted, apriGw, I prepare, artare and 
artire, to join. 

(3) Quite independent of this would be a third 
root A, in the sense of hurting, wounding, attacking. 
This we find in the ar-us, wound, ar-is, enemy, 
ri-tis, attack, ép-s, quarrel, ép-0w, ép-e0ifw, to 
annoy |. 

But besides these three roots there is in Greek 
and Latin a root AL, which is supposed to represent 
an original AR, and which means to grow, and to 
make grow. In the former meaning it has the 
vowel o (ol), in the latter generally, though not 
always, the vowel a (al). 

From this root with the meaning of growing, we 
have :— 

(1) Co-alesco, to grow together, as in Gell. 12, 
I, 11, nihil interesse putat cujus in corpore 
cujusque ex sanguine concretus homo et 
coalitus sit. ' 

Ad-olesco, adolevi, adultum, as in Plin. ọ, 
16, 23, § 56, Non sine imbre adolescunt arun- 
dines. , 

Prôles, what grows up, children; proletarii, 
the great growing mass of the people, the plebs. 

Sub-olesco, to grow up; suboles and soboles, 
a sprout, offspring. 

Ind-oles (indu=in), the same as ingenium; 
ef. indi-gena. 


1 See M. M., Vedic Hymns, p. 65 ; Curtius, Grundzüge, p. 340- 
In-rito, to irritate, can hardly belong to this cluster, on account of 
its long vowel. It bas beeni referred to Sk. ra, to bark. 
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Ab-olesco, to decay,‘to vanish; as nomen vetus- 
tate abolevit. 

Obs-olesco}, évi, étum, to decay, to wear out, as 
in vestis obsoléta. 

(2) In the sense of making grow, we find the same 
root in Alo, alui, altum, to nourish, as in Plaut. 
Rud. 3, 4, 36, Athenis natus altusque. Altus, 
high, like great from to grow. 

Alumnus, foster-son, nursling, pupil. 

Al-mus, kind, genial, particularly of Ceres, Venus, 
Terra. 

Ab-oleo, -evi, -olitum, -ére, to destroy, to re- 
move. 

Ad-oleo, -evi, -ultum, to increase the gods, to 
worship them. Non. 58, 21; Virg. Aen. i, 704, 
flammis adolere Penates. 

Lastly elementum, lit. what makes grow, for 
olementum, the o changed into e as in bene, velle, 
ete. 

It cannot be denied that to go, as the original 
concept of A, might have been developed so as to 
express both the jeaceful going together and the 
aggressive going against a person. Some scholars 
might even maintain that the idea of striking the 
earth or the water in ploughing or rowing was 
derived from that of attacking, nor would it be im- 
possible to find some analogies for a transition of 
meaning from going to growing, and making grow. 
But all this could only be approved of or tolerated 
if it had been established once for all that identity of 


' Bopp, Comp. Grammar, § 96, remarked, ‘that we divide with 
Vossius ob-solesco, not with Schneider, obs-olesco, requires no 
excuse.’ Yet Schneider was a safer guide. 
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sound in roots proves always identity of origin, a prin- 
ciple which, as far as I can judge, receives no support 
either from theory or from facts. Professor Fick, for 
instance, in his Wörterbuch, often keeps homo- 
phonous roots apart, but quite as often he assigns 
the most incongruous meanings to one and the same 
root. He distinguishes, for instance, between SKARD, 
to shine, SKARD, to break, SKARD, to vomit, and 
SKARD, to jump, where the meaning of shining 
(éclater), breaking, and vomiting (brechen) might 
easily have been reconciled. But he treats SKAR, to 
divide (cer-no), KAR, to feed (kopos), and KAL, to con- 
ceal (oc-culere), as mere varieties of the root SKAR, 
to pour out, to scatter, which seems to require a very 
great effort of combinatory imagination. 

Many of the questions connected with the original 
meaning and the later development of roots can at 
present be answered provisionally only. 

Should we separate, for instance, the root SVAR, 
to sound, from SVAR, to be bright, to svar, to 
glisten? It is true that the second root shine and 
has yielded no verbal forms, but svàr, we, 
sky, sära and stirya, sun, require the admission of 
such a root. This being the case, it seems possible, 
even for us, to comprehend light and sound under 
the same concept of clearness or brightness, and one 
feels all the more inclined to admit the same process 
for the poetical language of our earliest ancestors. 

Again, may we admit a relationship between BHA 
and BHAS, to shine, and BHASH, to BHA, to 
speak? The analogy of paivw and nui is shine and 
tempting, but hardly convincing. Curtius, ‘°° 
according to his system, admits a primitive root BHA, 
which became specialised as BHAN, BHAS, BHAV, 

pd 
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and BHAK. The simple .root he sees in r-u, 
ga-ris, po-v7, Sk. bhd-nus, light, sun, Lat. f4-ri, 
fa-ma, fa-s. The root BHAN appears, according to 
him, in Paivw, pav-epds, þa-sıs, Sk. bhan-åmi, I sound, 
bhan-âmi, I speak. The third form BHAS occurs in 
Sk. in the sense of shining, and as BHASH, speaking. 
The fourth form BHAYV is traced by him in ¢ai-os }, 
gas, light, and -pawy; the fifth in fac-ies. 

From my own point of view I should look upon 
these five roots as parallel varieties, but even then 
certain phonetic difficulties remain. Curtius could 
not explain the transition of s into sh, as in BHAS 
and BHASH (not Vedic), nor of BHAN inte BHAN, 
for the change of a dental into a lingual always re- 
quires a motive. It may be that the pronunciation 
of the indigenous races produced BHASH and BHAN 
with linguals, instead of BHAS and BHAN with 
dentals, but in that case we should expect BHASH 
to have the same meaning as BHAS, which it has 
not. J am not convinced therefore that the concept 
of shining was raised into that of speaking, and I 
think we must admit the existence of two roots, 
one being BHA, to shine, the other BHA, to speak, 
each with its varieties; BHA, to shine, with BHAN, 
BHAS, BHAV, and BHAK; BHA, to speak, with 
BHAN, BHASH?. 

Curtius points out that in Greek gaivw is often 
applied to the showing forth of speech, as in Soph. 
Antig. 621, kAevov éros mearra. He might have 
quoted a still stronger instance from Aristotle, Categ. 
C. 6, amopacıs dé oti ardparcis Twos até Twos. But 
even that would hardly be sufficient evidence to show 


1 Cf. Saussure, Système Primitif des Voyelles, p. 54. 
2 See Edgren, l. c. p. 7. 
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that to shine by itself was ever conceived as to speak. 
The nearest analogy is that of KAS', to shine, and 
KSA, pronounced KHYA, to tell: all other supposed 
parallel cases seem to me to break down on closer 
inspection. 

After these preliminary remarks I now give the 
first attempt at a classification of San- classification 
skrit roots according to their meaning. of Sanskrit 
From what I have said it will be clear "°° 
that I myself look upon such a classification as 
purely tentative. I have tried to ascertain what 
is most likely to have been the original meaning 
of every root, but having to select one meaning only 
out of a great variety, the selection has often been 
a choice between two or even many evils. In a first 
attempt of this kind the chances of error must be 
very great, still I hope that those who will carefully 
examine the results at which I have arrived, will 
admit that they prove by overwhelming evidence that 
the meanings of roots are really what we expected them 
to be, and that they express the primitive social acts 
of primitive social men, and the states more or less 
closely related to such acts. 

The order in which the concepts succeed each 
other is not very systematic. I have order of 
tried, as much as possible, to keep the Roots. 
special acts, such as to dig, the general acts, such as 
to find, the special states, such as to cough, and the 
general states, such as to stand, together. But it 
was impossible to adhere strictly to such a plan, 
because there are roots which express both acts and 
states, while in many cases it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether the special or general meaning pre- 





i On KAS see Hiibschmann, Indog. Vokalismus, pp- 56, 63. 
Dd2 
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dominates. The English language lends itself best 
to an interpretation of Sanskrit roots, because in 
English as in Sanskrit the same verb may be used 
with a transitive or intransitive, or, more correctly, 
with an immediative and causative meaning. To 
shake means to shake a tree and to be shaking 
oneself, to stand means to place a thing and to be 
standing, to boil to make boil or to be boiling. 
To drop, to burn, to grow, to move, all follow the 
same rule. Most roots in Sanskrit seem originally 
to have been capable of this double function, though 
after a time grammatical distinctions, which we now 
call active, passive, medial, and causative, were intro- 
duced to keep them apart. Sometimes, however, there 
is no outward distinction at all, Thus we have in 
Greek édavvev, to drive, i.e. to move quickly, and to 
drive something ; pevyev, to flee, and evye Twa, to 
flee some one ; c7evdew, to hurry, orevdew tT, to hurry 
something. There are besides many verbs in Greek 
which in the present express an act, in the second 
perfect a state, as dyvuu: and @yruua, I break, gaya, I 
am broken ; pyyvyue and pyyvuna, I tear, éspwya, I am 
torn. In English we can distinguish to fal] and to 
fell, in German fallen and fillen, trinken and 
trinken, lernen and lehren. But we can also use 
I bleed in the sense of I am bleeding and I make 
bleed, to run in the sense of I run and I runa 
horse, without any outward change. 


THE 121 ORIGINAL CONCEPTS. 


1. Dig. 5. Smear, Colour, Knead, 
2. Plat, Weave, Sew, Bind. Harden. 
3- Crush, Pound, Destroy, 6. Scratch. 

Waste, Rub, Smoothe. 4. Bite, Eat. 


4. Sharpen. 8. Divide, Share, Eat. 
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9. Cut. 

10. Gather, Observe. 

11, Stretch, Spread. 

12, Mix. 

13. Scatter, Strew. 

14. Sprinkle, Drip, Wet. 

15%, Shake, Tremble, Quiver, 
Flicker. 

15>, Shake mentally, be angry, 
abashed, fearful, etc. 

16. Throw down, Fall. 

17. Fall to pieces. 

18. Shoot, Throw at. 

19. Pierce, Split. 

20, Join, Fight, Check. 

21. Tear. 

22, Break, Smash. 

23. Measure. 

24. Blow. 

25. Kindle. 

26. Milk, Yield. 

24. Pour, Flow, Rush. 

28. Separate, Free, Leave, Lack. 

29. Glean. 

30. Choose. 

31. Cook, Roast, Boil. 

32. Clean. 

33- Wash. 

34. Bend, Bow. 

35- Turn, Roll. 

36. Press, Fix. 

37- Squeeze. 

38. Drive, Thrust. 

39. Push, Stir, Live. 

40. Burst, Gush, Laugh, Beam. 

41. Dress. 

42. Adorn. 

43. Strip, Remove. 

44. Steal. 

45. Check. 

46. Fill, Thrive, Swell, Grow 
strong. 


47- 
43. 
49. 
50. 
5L 
52. 
53- 
54 
55 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59 
óo. 
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Cross. 

Sweeten. 

Shorten. 

Thin, Suffer, 

Fat, Stick, Love. 

Lick. 

Suck, Nourish. 

Drink, Swell. 

Swallow, Sip. 

Vomit. 

Chew, Eat. 

Open, Extend. 

Reach, Strive, Rule, Have. 

Conquer, Take by violence, 
Struggle. 

Perform, Succeed. 


. Attack, Hurt. 
. Hide, Dive. 
. Cover, Embrace. 


Bear, Carry. 


. Can, Be strong. 
. Show, 

. Touch. 

. Strike. 

. Ask. 


Watch, Observe. 


. Lead. 

. Set. 

. Hold, Wield. 
. Give, Yield. 

. Cough. 

. Thirst, Dry. 

. Hunger. 

. Yawn. 

. Spue. 

. Fly. 

. Sleep. 

. Bristle, Dare. 
. Be angry, harsb. 
. Breathe. 

. Speak. 

. See.: 
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88. Hear. 106. Weary, Waste, Slacken 
8g. Smell, Sniff. 107. Rejoice, Please. 

90. Sweat. 108. Desire, Love. 

91. Seethe, Boil. ` 109. Wake. 

92. Dance. t10. Fear. 

93. Leap. 111. Cool, Refresh. 

94. Creep. 112. Stink. 

95. Stumble. 113. Hate. 

96. Stick. 114. Know. 

97. Burn. 115. Think. 

98. Dwell. 116. Shine. 

99. Stand. 117. Run. 

100. Sink, Lie, Fail. 118. Move, Go. 

ror, Swing. 119%. Noise, inarticulate. 
102. Hang down, Lean. 11g>. Noise, musical. 
103. Rise up, Grow. 120. Do. ' 

104. Bit. 12x. Be. 

105. Toil. 


These 121 concepts constitute the stock-in-trade 
Furtherre. With which I maintain that every thought 
duction of that has ever passed through the mind 
concepts. of India, so far as it is known to us in 

its literature, has been expressed. It would have 
been easy to reduce that number still further, for 
there are several among them which could be ranged 
together under more general concepts. But I leave this 
further reduction to others, being satisfied as a first 
attempt with having shown how small a number of 
seeds may produce and has produced the enormous in- 
tellectual vegetation that has covered the soil of India 
from the most distant antiquity to the present day?. 

I shall give a few instances how I thiuk that the 

varying spheres of meaning of every root might be 





’ For the benefit of Sanskrit scholars I give at the end in an 
Appendix a list of the actual roots which I have tried to classify 
under the 121 concepts, or rather from which I have previously 
extracted those concepts. 
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determined, first of all, in one language, for instance 
in Sanskrit, afterwards in all cognate Spheres of 
languages of one and the same family, Meaning. 
There is a further step to be made, but that 
will be reserved for the distant future. After 
the sphere of meaning ofa root, such as, for in- 
stance, KHAN, to dig, has been determined in the 
Aryan family, scholars should take a Semitic root, 
having originally the same meaning, whatever its 
sound may be, and compare the’ secondary concepts 
which the human mind spins out of this root in its 
Semitic home with the web which it has woven in 
its Aryan home. If the same process were then 
carried on to other classes of language, we should in 
the end gain a complete panorama of the intellectual 
toils'and battles through which the human race has 
passed, and by which it has become what it is. But’ 
such a task cannot be attempted at present, if ever 
it can be carried out in all its completeness. At pre- 
sent I attempt no more than to show how a few small 
corners in the small field of Sanskrit may be sur- 
veyed, and the ramifications of a few Sanskrit roots 
be rendered intelligible. 


The root KHAN means in Sanskrit to dig, and its 
sphere of meaning may be determined by the root 
the following concepts—digging, wounding, HAN. 
destroying, fastening, spade, mouse, hole, well, sky, 
nought. 

This may seem a very irregular periphery of 
thought, and to a certain extent I doubt whether 
the special act of digging can be considered as the 
true central point. We saw that in form also the 
root KHAN is clearly a secondary root, and that 
its initial KH represents an original SK. A root 
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SKAN does not indeed exist in Sanskrit, ‘but 
KSHAN, which may represent it, retains the mean- 
ing of wounding and injuring, while KHA (SKA), 
which may likewise be connected with SKAN, means 
distinctly to cut}. 

If then we take KHAN, not only in the sense 
of digging, i.e. cutting open the soil, but also of 
cutting in general, we can account for the following 
derivations :— 

(1) Words expressive of the Agent: khand, kh&- 
naka (digger, thief, mouse, cf. cuniculus, rabbit, 
mine, canalis), khani, khanitdr, 4-khu (mole, 
mouse, pig, thief). 

(2) Words expressive of the Act: khanana, khati. 

(3) Words expressive of the Instrument: khana- 
yitri (shovel), khanitra (spade), khAtra («évzpov). 

(4) Words expressive of the Result: khand (hole); 
khini (mine), khdta (hole, well, «ros, gorge, in 
xy7éas, Zend skata), kha (well, source), kha (hollow, 
air, ether, naught). 

Words expressive of Place: khand (a digging). 

As a verb, khan, to dig, is used for piercing with 
arrows, wounding, ete. 

With ud, it means to dig up, to destroy. 

With ni, to dig in, to hide, to fasten. 

With pra, to undermine, to bring down. 

In Zend, kan with aipi means to fill; with vi, to 
level; with ham, to rub. 





I shall next examine some roots which I have 
classed together under the head of Platting, Weaving, 
Sewing, Binding. 

It is impossible when we speak of primitive arts, 





1 See before, p. 372. 
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such as, for instance, platting, spinning, weaving, 
to say whether we are to take their names a. root vÀ 
in a yery rude or in a more advanced (vi, u), to plat, 
sense: "What we now call to weave was ` 279e 
originally no more than platting, putting reeds or 
fibres side by side and tying them in some way or 
other so that they should hold together. The 
same word, however, which originally signified the 
rudest art, was often retained when that art had been 
brought to a higher state of perfection, just as we 
speak of a musket when the musket hawk has long 
been superseded by a gun, or as Flinte is retained 
in German as the name of a gun, though flints have 
long disappeared from our armouties. Sometimes 
the same root means to plat in one language, to 
weave or to spin or to sow in another. : Thus we 
‘find véw and neo used in Greek and Latin in the 
sense of spinning, while the O.H.G. ndjan means 
to sow, and Gothic nati means net. In such words 
as sndyu, tendon, the radical meaning seems to be 
that of binding, supposing that sn4 is a parallel form 
of na, though the expression may also have been 
metaphorical, the tendons on the bones being like the 
threads holding together a woof. The modern term 
Histology means the science of textures in animal 
tissues. 

Thus the sphere of meaning of VA comprises 
platting, weaving, combining, making of plans, poems, 
and songs; withies, reeds, flax, tissue, and fold in 
fourfold, ete. 

(1) Agent: vaya, vayitar, vemaka, uma! 
(spinster). 

(2) Act: vayana, fiti, vina, vayuna (wisdom). 


1 Upanishads (Sacred Books of the East, i. p. 151). 
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(3) Instrument: veman (loom). Material: vetra, 
vetasa (vitis, iréa, oicos, withy), venu (reed), umd 
(flax). 

(4) Result: tita (woven), ûti (tissue), otu (warp), 
and vaya, fold, in katur-vaya, fourfold. 


The root VABH does not occur as a verb in Sanskrit, 

The root Dut its former existence is proved by such 
VABH,to words as tirna-vabhi, wool-weaver, i.e. 

weave spider, by the side of Grna-nabhi. VA 
and VABH may be called parallel roots, and UmBH, 
to bind fast together, belongs to the same cluster. 
The Greek tp-aivw, the O.H.G. wéban, to weave, 
represent the same root. The sphere of meaning 
is weaving, combining, plotting, binding, spider. 
The connection between spinning and thinking, is 
seen also in Sk. tarku (arpaxros), spindle, and 
tarkayati, to think, to guess; likewise in parto, 
meaning to spin and to contrive’. 


The root PRK, though it has in Sanskrit the more 
. Theroot general meaning of mixing, filling, satisfy- 

PRAE ing, seems originally to have been used in 
the more special sense of platting and joining. It 
appears with that meaning in Gr. wAckw for répko, 
Lat. plec-to, du-plex, Goth. flaht (rAéyua), O.H.G. 
flih-tu, and flahs, flax. Parca (like «Aw6s) clearly 
springs from the same source, possibly also O.H.G. 
felga, felly (see before, p. 226). 


The next root we have to consider is KRntT, to 
spin, leaving out of consideration its possible connec- 
tion with KÆnT, to cut. 

Sphere of meaning: Twisting, platting, spinning, 


The root mat, hurdle,—fold. 
K nT, tospin. 





+ See Schrader, Handelsgeschichte, p. 175. 
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Agent: karttar. 

Act: kartana; sa-krit, once, like sim-plex. 

Result: kata, mat; cf. crates, caprados, Goth. 
haurd-s, hurdle. 

With pari, to tie around ; with ud, to unloose. 


The root KAT may be distantlyconnected wy root 
with the preceding, but its own sphere of KT, to 
meaning is binding, bunch, summit. bind, 

pent: krit. 

Instrument kartana, fibula. 

Result: kada (%), bunch of hair, crista. 

With ava, nis, vi, to untie, set free; with 4, to bind. 


Another important root, having the sense of join- 


ing, is NAH. 
Sphere of meaning: Binding, adorning, The root 
NAH (nabh 
arming, strap, navel, neighbour. dia ei 


et: naddhi, binding. 

Instrument: nah, girth; naddhri, a leather strap ; 
udbhi, A.S. nafela, navel, ougadds, umbilicus. From 
it sa-nabhi, a real brother (a-dedgés), a paternal kins- 
man, affectionate, like. As to irna-nabhi, see VABH, 
p. 410. 

Result : naddha, bound, adorned, armed ; nahus, 
neighbour. 


Our next root is GRAnTH, to tie. 

Sphere of meaning: Tying, joining, mthe root 
composing, hard, knot, trick, fraud, book. GRA»TH, to 

Act: grathana. ee 

Result : grathita, joined, adorned, hard ; grathna, 
bundle; granthi, knot, joint, doubt, fraud; grathin, 
tricky; grantha, line, book. 

With ud, to loosen; with upa, to surround: 


Another very important and wide-spreading root 
is SIV, to sew. 
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The root Stv. Sphere of meaning: Sewing, joining, 
(ey), tosew. needle, thread, seam, edge. 

Agent: sivaka. 

Act: sivana, syiti, sevana, 

Instrument: -sy 4 (thread, needle), sy Aman (strap, 
rein, lock-string, Suv), sitra, string. 

Result: syûta, syûna (sack), syima (ray), 
sina (basket). 

CE Lat. suo, Gk. xac-cvw, Goth. siujan, 0.H.G. 


soum (seam), siuwan, to sow. 


The root SI, which in certain verbal forms coincides 
The root st, With the root så (so), to settle, is never- 

tobind. theless in its nominal derivatives easily 
distinguishable by the prevalence of its palatal vowel. 
Its sphere of meaning is tying, bridge, snare, net. 
We have setra, fetter, setu, fetter and bridge, 
prasiti, snare, net, and we see the vowel i likewise 
in Greek derivatives, such as é-uas, strap, ‘-udoOdx, 
whip ; in 0.H.G. seil, rope, ete. 

The root SA, to settle, both active and neuter, 
meaning to hold down and to go down, is best 
known in composition with prepositions. Thus 
with abhi, it means to hold down, to destroy; with 
ava, to take off, to cease, to settle, to dwell, to 
settle on something, to determine, avasdya, meaning 
rest, determination, avasdna, end, death, anuvya- 
vasaya, right concept. With adhyava it means to 
settle, to finish, to dare, to desire. SAyam, evening, 
West, may come from the same root, in the sense 
of setting or going down. 

The sphere of meaning of DABH and DARmH, two 

The roots varieties of one and the same root, is 
Pact ude binding together, fastening, bunch, strong, 
into a bunch. rope, long, very, hoping, composing. 
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(1) Act: drzbdhi, binding together. 

Result: darbha, bunch of grass, grass ; darbha- 
Taggu, rope of grass. 

With the preposition pi, to cling to, to hope; 
with sam, to join, to compose. 

(2) Act: drimhana. 

Agent: drth (dhrik), 

Result: dridha, strong, stronghold, iron; dri- 
dham, very. 

With anu, to prolong, cf. dirgha, long, déAcxos. 


Instrument: d&iman, fetter. The root 
Cf. dée, didnt, to bind, dseouds, fetter, DA, to bind. 
Stadnna, diadem, 


Sphere of meaning : Binding, pledging, Brit ae 
relation, deafness. bind. 

Agent: bandhaka, 

Act : bandhana. 

Instrument: bandhaka, pledge. 


Result: bandhu, relation ; badhira, deaf. 


The root PAS is not used as a simple verb ‘in 
Sanskrit, but we have it as a denomina- TherootPAS, 
tive verb in pdsayati, to bind, and in © bind. 
nominal derivatives, such as: 

Instrument: p4sa, fetter. 

Result: pasu, what is caught and tethered, i.e. 
cattle, pecus; Goth. faihu. In other Aryan lan- 
guages this root has been very prolitic. We find it 
in Latin pic-iscor, pactus sum, I bind or pledge 
myself, in pax, peace, pacare, to quiet; in Goth. 
fahan, to catch. There is a parallel form with 
final media in mýy-vwvm, to fasten, mayn, snare, com- 
pages, fetter, pignus, pledge, and another with nasa- 
lisation in pango, to fix, German fangen, to catch. 
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To give an idea of the wonderful variety of 
thought that may find expression through one 
such simple root as PAS, to fasten, to bind, I shall 
give a list, not of all, for that would be impos- 
sible within the limits of a chapter, but of the 
more important words in Greek, Latin, and 
German which can be traced back to this one 
single root. 

In Greek, the verb rye, 77&@, means I fasten. 
réxnya, I stand fast. 

anxros, stuck in, well put together, compacted, 
solid, congealed, curdled, frozen. 

anxry, a net or cage to catch birds. 

anxtis, a harp or pipe, joined of several reeds. 

wacrov, a boat, easily put together and taken to 
pieces. 

rarróõw, to fasten. . 

miyna, framework, scaffold, anything congealed, 
rennet. 

wn&s, fixing, freezing. 

anos, well put together, solid, strong. 

aNnyerimaddXos, thick-fleeced. 

ai'yas, rime, earth hardened after rain. 

TNYETOS, adyeros, frost, rime. 

waxvn, hoar-frost, rime. 

xáyos, a mound, hill (Areopagus), frost, scum on 
the surface of milk, salt. 

wéyn, snare, noose, trap. 

rayos, firm. 

vaxús (pinguis), thick, stout, dull, stupid, mayi- 
guos, thick-skinned. 

qwacoanXos, peg, tarcadevw, to hang on a peg. 

éra€, once. 

In Latin we have, (1) With final tenuis: 
paciscor, pactus sum, pacisci, to agree upon. 
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pactum and pactio, a compact, agreement. 

pax, a treaty, peace. 

paicare, to pacify (payer, to pay). 

pacificus, pacific. 

(2) With final media: 

pagere, in xii. tables, to settle by law. 

compages, a joining together, structure. 

propages and propdgo, a layer, offspring, 
descendant. 

propago, to peg down, to propagate, to extend, 
to prolong. 

pagina, a page, compaginare, to join. 

pignus, pledge. 

palus (paglus), stake. 

pigus, settlement (paganus, a pagan). 

(3) With final media and nasal : 

pango, pepigi,to fasten, to set, to compose, to write. 

compingo, to join, to compose. 

impingo, to bind, to drive into, to urge; im- 
pactio, impact. i 

suppingo, to fasten underneath. 

In German, too, we have two bases, one corre- 
sponding to pac, namely fahen, the other to pang, 
namely fangen. 

(1) Fahen is the Gothic fahan, faifah, 0.H.G. 
fâhan, and in the preterite fie and fiang, with 
nasal, part. gifangan. It means to catch, to take, to 
take root, ete. 

Fähig, capax, clever, capable. 

Fähigkeit, facultas. 

Fach, snare (máyn, påâsa); partition, wall ; space 
between walls, space, time ; business, occupation (as 
in Fachmann), fold. 

-fach, as in vielfach, manifold. 

(2) Fangen, to catch, to take, to take root, ete. 
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Gefangen,caught, imprisoned, G efiingniss, prison. 

Empfangen, to receive, to conceive. 

Finger, digitus. 

However large the number of these derivatives, 
and however various their significations, they give 
no idea as yet of the real wealth that has been 
got out of this one small mine. All words which 
we have examined are words of broad and definite 
meaning, and we have hardly said anything of the 
finer shades of thought and feeling which language 
has to express. 

Empfangen in German means to receive, no 
longer to catch. But ein empfingliches Herz 
is not only a receptive, but a responsive or sym- 
pathising heart. 

Verfangen means to catch. But if we say, Dies 
verfingt nicht, we mean this does not tell, it 
does not touch the main point. Eine verfingliche 
Frage is a perplexing question, eine unverfing- 
liche Bemerkung, an innocent remark. A shy 
girl is called befangen, a wild girl a Wildfang. 
Umfangen is to embrace, Umfang, the extent, 
umfänglich, lengthy. Anfangen is to begin, an- 
fänglich meansat first. Unterfangen is to under- 
take, but it generally implies to undertake some- 
thing that is too difficult. If we went through all 
these derivatives, and added to them all their pos- 
sible compounds, we might put together a small 
dictionary that would supply the materials for a not 
inconsiderable conversation. 

Of course it might be said that the Sanskrit 
language, from which alone the roots and their con- 
cepts are taken, is only one of the Aryan languages ; 
but I make bold to say that there are few concepts 
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‘in English or Latin or Greek that could not be ex- 
pressed with the words derived from Sanskrit roots. 

I believe, on the contrary, that the number of 
roots necessary to account for the whole wealth of 
the English Dictionary, which is said to amount to 
250,000 words, is smaller than that of P&nini’s 
roots, even after they have been reduced to their 
proper limits. Roots, which in Sanskrit left one or 
two words behind, have often, after the loss of their 
small progeny, become totally extinct, while in 
modern languages one single root has often, by the 
formation of primary, secondary, and tertiary deriva- 
tives, and by the elaboration of new meanings, in- 
creased the number of its descendants to an enormous 
extent. One feels almost tempted to compare the 
fertility of the human mind in the production of 
words with the fertility of nature in the production 
of plants and animals. Here as there the same 
simplicity of the elements, the same unbounded 
variety of form, and the same carelessness as to 
the survival of any but the fittest. The English 
Dictionary comprehends the survivals of many 
languages and many dialects, but of the millions 
of words that have become extinct there is tio 
record, except here and there in a few classical 
texts and ancient inscriptions. ‘The living are 
few, the dead are many.’ 

There is no sentence in English of which every 
word cannot be traced back to the 800 roots, and 
every thought to the 121 fundamental concepts 
which remained after a careful sifting of the materials 
supplied to us by Panini. If I say every word and 
every thought, this must, of course, be accepted cum 


grano salis. There are words in English, as there 
Ee 
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are in Sanskrit, of which we do not know the ety- 
mology, and shall probably never know it. But they 
constitute a small remnant, which for our purposes 
may be ignored as compared with the immense 
majority of words that has been accounted for. 

I know of few things which are at the same time 
so humbling and so elevating as the small 
number of concepts out of which all our 
thoughts and our words have been elaborated. 
All that we admire, all on which we pride ourselves, 
our thoughts, whether poetical, philosophical or 
religious, our whole literature, our whole intellectual 
life, is built up with about 121 bricks. If they are 
given us, we can erect a temple which rests on the 
earth and touches the sky, nay, which encircles even 
what is beneath the earth and above the sky; 
for, wonderful to say, we can name, not only 
what we see and hear and handle, but even what 
eye has not seen nor ear heard. I do not in all 
this forget the architects, the poets, the prophets, 
and philosophers; but what would architects 
be without stones and bricks? The Science of 
Language startled the world some years ago with 
the announcement that it could reduce the 250,000 
words, now filling an English Dictionary, to about 
1,000 roots. The Science of Thought goes beyond 
this, and assures us that every thought that ever 
crossed the mind of man can be traced back to 
about 121 simple concepts’. IJ may seem to some 


Idées mères. 


? In some excellent articles contributed to the Bibliotheca 
Sacra by the Rev. George F. Wright (1876, Oct., p. 690), it is said 
with great truth: ‘How the vast number of complicated concepts 
which man employs could have been packed away for use in the 
simple sounds to which he gives utterance, surpasses our com- 
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of my readers to use exaggerated language, but 
the only exaggeration I am really guilty of is my. 
taking for granted that what has been proved of 
Sanskrit, can be proved of any other Aryan language 
also. Whether that is so or not, I gladly leave to 
be settled by future scholars. But even if at 
present we have proved no more than that the 
myriads of thoughts that swarmed through the hive 
of the Indian intellect are all the offspring of not 
more than a hundred and twenty mother-ideas, a step 
in advance has been made by the Science of Thought 
such as few philosophers have ever dreamt of. 





prehension. The creative power of mind which has given origin 
to the material machinery of the nineteenth century must take 
a very humble place beside that of the men who first put thought 
and words together. The former harnessed heat and electricity ; 
the latter made available the true Promethean fire.’ 


Ee2 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FORMATION OF WORDS. 


I HAVE sometimes spoken of roots and their form- 

Radical ation as representing a complete period in 

Period. the history of the human mind. In a 
certain sense this may be true, but in a very re- 
stricted sense only. Growth does not submit to hard 
and fast lines, and we have no right therefore to sup- 
pose or to assert that all the roots of a language were 
elaborated before another step was made in advance. 
Many roots show by their form, and still more by 
the concepts which they embody, that they belong 
to what we should call secondary stages of thought, 
and though we can perfectly understand that all the 
purposes of language could be realised with roots 
only—this is the case to the present day with 
Chinese—we have no night to imagine that, until 
every single root had been finally settled, no progress 
was made in the synthesis of roots, i.e. in the form- 
ation of words. 

When I speak of roots I do not simply mean a 
phonetic element which has been discovered as 
shared by a number of words in common. That 
would be to a certain extent Panini’s view of a root. 
But though it would explain the process by which, 
under proper precautions, a root may be discovered, 
the result of that process might be something purely 
abstract and unreal. I mean by root something real, 
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something that was actually used in conversation, 
though I willingly grant to the logician that a root, 
as soon as it forms part of a sentence, should be dis- 
tinguished by a new name and be called a word. 

Now the shortest sentence of all is, no doubt, the 
imperative, and it is in the imperative that 
almost to the present day roots retain their 
simplest form. If KHAN is the root, khana is the 
imperative, meaning Dig! If DA is the root, då, give! 
might have been the imperative. DA, however, and 
similar roots take dhi or hi as a suffix of the im- 
perative in Sanskrit. Thus AD, to eat, becomes 
ad-dhi (ad-hi), eat thou! Whether this hi or dhi 
was originally a pronominal element, indicating the 
second person, or whether it was purely exhortative, 
is a question which I gladly leave to those who have 
better ears than I have. Anyhow this form was 
old, and appears almost identical in Sanskrié and 
Greek, as in 


Imperative. 


sru-dhí = «roe. 
i-hi =. : 
pi-pri-hi = (eu) aiardnOe r 
To us there seems a great difference between the 
imperative and the indicative. Yet the fact remains 
that in Greek the second person plural and dual in 
the active and passive, indicative and imperative, are 
identical, péperor, pépere, péper be, Peper or. In San- 
skrit, on the contrary, several forms of the imperative 
coincide with the imperfect, if we drop the augment, 
which in the earliest Sanskrit is frequently absent, 
and always so after the prohibitive, that is, the nega- 
tively imperative, particle må; namely, 1, 2, 3 pers. 


1 Curtius, Verbum, vol. ii. p. 46. 
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dual, 1, 2 pers. plur. Parasm., 2, 3 pers. dual, 2 
oe pla. Atmanep.; and in the Second Conjugation, 
3 pers. dual, 2 pers. plur. Parasm., 2, 3 pers. dual, 

2 pera plur. Atmanep. 

This similarity in form between the imperative 
and the indicative present in Greek may be explained 
by a similarity in intention, and we must remember 
that even in modern languages we can say ‘ you go’ 
instead of ‘go, or in German ‘du gehst jetzt 
gleich’ instead of ‘geh jetzt gleich. In Sanskrit, 
however, the similarity between certain forms of the 
imperative and the imperfect is apparent only, 
because, by a reference to Vedic Sanskrit, what 
seem to be forms of the imperfect without the 
augment, turn out to be really Let or subjunctive 
forms. 

If we accepted Aristotle’s definition that every 
enunciation (arépavers) declares what is either true 
or false (De Interp.c. 4), the imperative could hardly 
claim that name, as little as what Aristotle mentions, 
the prayer (ex4). From a higher point of view, 
however, the imperative also may be called a 
sentence, for it makes the hearer understand some- 
thing which the speaker wishes him to know. Nor 
is it difficult to imagine a transition from an im- 
perative to an indicative sentence. Suppose a 
threatening command had been conveyed to a gang 
of lazy slaves—‘ Dig!’ would not a_ blubbering 
utterance of the same word have been the natural 
response, deprecating by its frequent repetition the 
punishment that was impending on their backs’? 
Nay, even the most primitive form of a conditional 





1 See Pan. iii, 4, 2, lunihi lunihity evam luniti. 
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sentence would soon spring from these early mono- 
syllabic conversations. A master requiring his slaves 
to labour and promising them their food in the 
evening, would have no more to say than ‘Dig— 
Feed,’ and this would be quite as intelligible as 
‘Dig, and vou shall have food,’ or, as we now say, 
‘If you dig, you shall have food.’ 

But we are anticipating what belongs to later 
phases of human speech. 

Next to the imperative, what is now called the 
Vocative, a kind of nominal imperative, Vocative. 
belongs likewise to the earliest attempts of language. 
As little as the imperative presupposes a scheme of 
conjugation, does the vocative presuppose a complete 
system of declension. It is possible to imagine a 
vocative even before the formation of a real noun. 
As soon as the root YUDH, to fight, is used in 
the sense of fighter, it has passed, even though it 
undergoes no outward change, through a complete 
process of predication. This process, which we may 
represent by ‘ Fight-here’ or ‘ Fighting-he,’ gives us 
a concept and a noun. YUDH has then really 
become what is called a general term, applicable to 
many. But in an early phase of thought, even roots 
may have been used as what we should call proper 
names, or nick-names, and these singular terms would 
hardly require that previous process of predication 
which produced such words as digger, fighter, striker. 
Proper names, in a primitive state of society, seem 
often to be mere imperatives, such as ‘ Fear-not,’ 
‘Trust-God,’ etc. Here then imperative and vocative 
would run very close together. ‘Strike’ might be 
an imperative, and at the same time, though possibly 
with a change of intonation, a vocative also, just as 
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now the people who follow a boat-race shout ‘ Stroke,’ 
the name of the first rower, but mean at the same 
time, though they do not say so, ‘ Strike out.’ 
All this, however, forms the prelude to language 
The only. Real language begins, as Aristotle 
Categories. Knew perfectly well, with the sentence, 
with predication or xaryyopia. The word caryyopia, 
and the different forms of it, the famous Categories, 
have been exposed to many misunderstandings, but 
their true meaning is neither more nor less than 
what its name implies, namely predication. This 
is the sense in which Aristotle first used the word, 
and it is the sense in which for the present I mean 
to use it. 
Aristotle speaks generally of ten categories (Cat. 
iv. 1), namely :— 
(1) Odvcta, Substantia, Substantive, e. g. horse. 
(2) Mocóv, Quantum, Adjective, quantitative, e. g. 
two cubits long. l 
(3) Tordy, Quale, Adjective, qualitative, e.g. white. 
(4) Ipés 7, Ad aliquid, Adjective, relative, e.g. 
double. 
(5) Tos, Ubi, Adverb, local, e. g. in the market. 
(6) Tore, Quando, Adverb, temporal, e. g. yester- 
day. 
(7) Keicba, Situm esse, Verb, intransitive, e. g. 
to stand. 
(8) "Exew, (se) Habere, Verb, intransitive, e. g. to 
be thus or thus. 
(9) Toei, Agere, Verb, active transit., e. g. to cut. 
(10) Ildcyev, Pati, Verb, passive, e. g. to be cut. 
Aristotle evidently asked himself, What do we 
predicate when we form an enunciation? and he 
naturally took his answer from the Greek language, 
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such as it was spoken in his days. But it is a 
mistake to imagine that he borrowed the categories 
from Greek grammars. Grammars and grammatical 
science hardly existed in his time, certainly not as 
an independent branch of knowledge. On the con- 
trary, when grammar became separated from logic, 
grammarians borrowed Aristotle’s logical terms, and 
used them for their own purposes. It is right, there- 
fore, to say that Aristotle borrowed his categories 
from the Greek language, it is wrong to say that he 
borrowed them from Greek grammar. 

After this, everything will be easy and intelligible. 
Tn grammar the categories came to be used as the 
names of what we now call the ten parts of speech, 
and in that form the framework which had been 
borrowed from language was handed back, as it were, 
to the students of language. 

At a later time, when philosophers looked for the 
highest genera of things, these categories proved 
again extremely useful, because it was found that 
the most general praedicamenta corresponded, as 
was natural, to the highest genera that could be 
predicated. Aristotle himself takes the categories as 
cyýuara thìs katnyopias, but also as yévy rot dvros or 
Tov dytev}, 

Lastly, when the question was asked how we came 
to predicate at all, these categories, though slightly 
modified by successive philosophers, came in again 
as the fundamental concepts of the mind, the 
Stammbegriffe des Verstandes, the nature of 
which, whether as the result of repeated experience 
and generalisation, or as the antecedent sine qua 


1 T. H. Green, Works, vol. ii. p. 208. 
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non of all experience, still continues to be one of the 
most important subjects of philosophical controversy. 

Almost every philosopher has amused himself in 
pointing out flaws or redundancies in Aristotle's table 
of categories, yet that table is a very wonderful 
achievement, if only rightly interpreted. Aristotle, 
speaking and thinking the Greek language, asked 
himself under how many different heads the words 
which he himself used in predication could be 
classified, or how many kinds of predication were to 
be found in that language which represented to him 
all languages, namely Greek. 

As every sentence consisted of a subject and a 
predicate, all words might be divided into those 
which expressed substances, and those which ex- 
pressed attributes. The first category was therefore 
that of substance, the predication of osia, which 
gives us rà évra, things. We must remember that 
we do not predicate rò öv, that which is, but that 
we predicate ovcia, substance, and thus create 70 év. 
This is a distinction that has often been overlooked. 

The first category is fundamental and stands by 
itself. All other categories predicate attributes or 
FirstCategory, accidents, and they always presuppose 

Substance. the first category of ovcia, because attri- 
butes can be predicated only after the category of 
ovsia has been applied to something which may 
become the subject of further predication. Gram- 
matically this distinction often seeme to vanish, 
Lecause adjectives may almost always, without any 
change of form, be used as substantives, and sub- 
stantives as adjectives. We may use adjectives 
as substantives, as when we say Sapientes dicunt, 
‘Sages say;’ but here homines, men, is under- 
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stood. We may use substantives as predicates, as 
when we say ‘Bucephalus is a horse,’ but in that 
case horse does not predicate substance, ovcia, but 
quality, morr. It is, in fact, an adjective in disguise. 
It means that Bucephalus has all the attributes of 
a horse, or belongs to the class of things signified 
by the name of horse. Equus is used instead of 
equinus. But when I say hic equus est albus, 
equus, horse, could not be replaced by equinus. 
Equus here predicates ovcia, substance, it refers to 
an éy, a thing; it is a true substantive, the name 
of something substantial: 

While then the first category predicates ovcta or 
substance of something which thus be- Categories 
comes an dv, a thing, all the other cate- itiv. 
gories are meant to predicate something of the öv. 
If we say that ‘the horse is six feet high,’ or better, 
if we say, ‘the horses are five in number,’ we pre- 
dicate a rosor, or quantum. If we say the horse 
is strong, we predicate a rod» or quale. If we 
say the horse is stronger than the mule, we predicate 
a mpos mu, an ad aliquid, a relation. 

These three categories which differ essentially 
from the first, in so far as they predicate something 
of something, while the first category names some- 
thing of which attributes can be predicated, differ 
but slightly among themselves. The quantum 
differs from the quale, because it simply counts, 
while the quale defines or qualifies, and the ad 
aliquid may be explained as qualifying with refer- 
ence to something else, not only when we actually 
use a comparative, but also when we speak, for 
instance, of the master, i.e. of a servant, or of a 
servant, 1.e. of a master. 
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The next two categories refer to space and time. 
Categories They have been called adverbial, but it 
of Space and would be equally correct to describe them 

Time as declensional, for they are generally 
conveyed by the cases of nouns, excepting the 
nominative and vocative, both of which have really 
no right to be called cases or mróses in the philo- 
sophical meaning of that word}. 

The last four categories are realised in the verb. 
The verbal If we take the ninth category first, we 

Categories. see that it is expressed by active transi- 

tive verbs, such as ‘I dig the ground,’ ‘I cut the 
wood.’ The tenth is the passive, and of course, 
intransitive verb, ‘I am struck,’ ‘I am loved.” The 
seventh category is active, but intransitive, such as 
‘I move,’ ‘I walk,’ ‘I shake, ‘I fear, ‘I stand,’ 
where the action remains in the agent, without 
necessarily going out towards something else, that 
is, where the verb is intransitive. 

The most difficult category of all is the eighth. 
It likewise comprises intransitive verbs, but verbs 
which express, not an act, but a passive status or 
habitus, what Aristotle expresses by éyew or us, 
as in xaxas éxev, Old Germ. ubil haban, and illus- 
trates by trodéderar and wrorat, i.e. ‘he is shod, 
‘he is armed.’ 

Other interpreters, however, take ¢yev not in 
the sense of se habere (sich verhalten), but of 
habere, though they do not explain how Aristotle 
could have illustrated that category by vodederar 


1 If Sanskrit grammarians exclude not only nominative and 
vocative, but the genitive also from the name Kâraka, this is 
because they think of it chiefly as predicative or as yevixh. 
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and @rAcra. Augustin’, for instance, gives eight 
kinds of habere, all with the sense of having or 
possessing, such as, to have something in the mind, 
like justice; to have something in the body, like 
whiteness ; to have length ; to have a ring on the 
finger; a dress on the body; to have arms and feet ; 
to contain wine as a cask; to possess something 
like a house. But all this would originally be 
expressed by active transitive verbs, such as to 
possess, to hold, to contain, and would not require 
the admission of a separate category. This shows 
at how early a time Aristotle's philosophy began 
to be completely misunderstood. 

That these categories were gathered from the 
Greek language, and that Aristotle, if he had been 
a Jew or Chinaman, might have collected a different 
set of categories, may be readily admitted. Still 
whatever language we have to deal with, we shall 
always find in it one category to express subjects, 
others to express the predicates of such subjects, 
the quantum, quale, and ad aliquid, these being 
in space, and the situm esse, habere, agere, and 
pati, all of which involve a being or continuing in 
time. We need not have definite grammatical forms 
to distinguish nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, and 
particles, but there must be the categories which 
we express by these grammatical formations. 

We saw before that a substantive, for instance, 
could stand for an adjective, as in hic est equus, 
and we might say that an adjective may take the 
place ofa verb, as in equus est canus, which is much 
the same as equus canet. Language might dispense 


1 Categoriae (ed. Lugdun. 1563), vol. i. p. 421. 
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with adjectives altogether. But in spite of these 
uncertainties, the table of ten categories was found 
to supply a convenient frame for grammarians who 
filled it with the Partes Orationis, assigning Sub- 
stantives to the first category (oùcia), to which, 
properly speaking, pronouns also belong ; adjectives 
to the second, third, and fourth categories, mowr, 
Torov, Tpos Tı; adverbs and prepositions, which may 
be called. transitive adverbs, to the fourth and fifth 
categories, mo and róre; and the four remaining 
categories to the verb. Conjunctions might be 
classed under adverbs determining the relation, 
not of single words, but of whole members of a 
sentence, while most of the cases too might find a 
place under that heading. 

If we examine the objections which have been 
Objections Wade to Aristotle's categories, we shall 
to Aristotle's generally find that they arise from a 
“stezories.  ryisunderstanding of Aristotle’s real pur- 
pose. All he cared for was that nothing that is ever 
predicated in any sentence should be without a place 
in his system. Mill in his Logic says that there is 
no place for the feelings. This is a mistake. If 
feelings are predicated, they can only be predicated, 
either as states of feeling, and they would then 
fall under the eighth category of éxev, se habere, as, 
for instance, ‘ he feels tired, ‘he feels hopeful ;’ or, 
if they are active transitive feelings, they would 
belong to the ninth category of zoey, such as ‘he 
desires food,’ ‘he watches the serpent ;’ while, if 
they are conceived as sufferings, they might be 
claimed by the tenth category of masyew, as ‘he 
has been terrified.’ 

Again, if Mill remarks that by the side of the 
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category of xeioOa or situm esse, that of wrod or 
ubi is redundant, he confounds two things. The 
category of xeic@a is meant for the predication 
of a status, that of zo’, ubi, for the predication of 
the place, as roré is for the predication of the time, 
in which that status, or act, or suffering happens 
to be. Kant has rightly separated the fifth and sixth 
categories, as forms of sensuous intuition. 

Let any one try to analyse any sentence which he 
may meet with, and he will be surprised to find that 
no predicamentum which occurs in it is without 
a place in the table of predicamenta drawn up 
by Aristotle. We might, no doubt, bring the cate- 
gories of quantum, quale, and ad aliquid under 
the more general category of quality, those of ubi 
and quando under that of situation in time or space, 
but we should not gain much by this, and for prac- 
tical purposes these subdivisions have certainly proved 
most useful. 

Whether the categories which Kant calls the 
categories of modality might claim a place in 
Aristotle's table, is a question that has often been 
discussed. In grammar they are expressed by the 
indicative, the subjunctive, and the optative, and 
by certain gerunds’. It seems better, however, to 
treat these as syncategorematic rather than as cate- 
gorematic, and they can often be dissolved into 
a sentence on which the chief sentence depends. 
‘All men may be good’ is much the same as ‘I 
believe that all men are good.’ 

But these categories which proved of so much 
utility to the early grammarians, have a still higher 





1 See Reisig, Vorlesungen iiber Lateinische Sprachwissenschaft, 
§ 10, 
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interest to the students of the science of lan- 
as guage and thought. Whereas Aristotle 
‘ategories a8 E k 
determining accepted them simply as the given forms 
the Growth of predication in Greek, after that lan- 
of Words. 

guage had become possessed of the whole 
wealth of its words, we shall have to look upon 
them as representing the various processes by which 
those Greek words, and all our own words and 
thoughts too, first assumed a settled form. While 
Aristotle took all his words and sentences as given, 
and simply analysed them in order to discover how 
many kinds of predication they contained, we ask - 
how we ever came into possession of such words 
as horse, white, many, greater, here, now, I stand, 
I fear, I cut, I am cut. Anybody who is in pos- 
session of such words can easily predicate, but we 
shall now have to show that every word by itself was 
from the first a predication, and that it formed a com- 
plete sentence by itself. To us, therefore, the real 
question is, how these primitive sentences, which 
afterwards dwindled away into mere words, came 
into existence. The true categories, in fact, are 
not those which are taught by grammar, but those 
which produced grammar, and it is these categories 
which we now proceed to examine. 

If the Science of Language had taught us nothing 
Words formea ElSe except that all terms, whether sin- 
by applying gular or general, concrete or abstract, 
the Categories denotative or connotative, collective or 
to the Roots. 

partitive, positive or negative, relative or 
absolute, univocal or aequivocal, and whatever other 
divisions may have been devised by logicians, have 
all been formed from roots as the embodiments of 
concepts, I doubt whether it could have conferred a 
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greater boon on the study of philosophy in general. 
The whole history of philosophy has been called a 
struggle over the origin and the true nature of con- 
cepts and abstract terms, and the question how from 
the singular and concrete the human mind could pos- 
sibly have arrived at the general and the abstract 
still forms the chief battle-field of modern philosophy. 
The Science of Language has proved by irrefragable 
evidence that human thought, in the true sense of 
that word, that is, human language, did not proceed 
from the concrete to the abstract, but from the ab- 
stract to the concrete. Roots, the elements out of 
which all language has been constructed, are ab- 
stract, never concrete, and it is by predicating these 
abstract concepts of this or that, by localising them 
here or there, in fact, by applying the category 
of ovcia or substance to the roots, that the first 
foundations of our language and our thought were 
laid. 

On this point there ought-to ‘be no doubt or 
wavering. We deal here with facts, and 
facts only. We may explain them 
we like, but no one is able to deny them. Though 
the subject has been alluded to. several times 
before, a few more illustrations may here be useful. 

Why was a goose called goose? As to the his- 
tory of the word, we trace goose or A.S. 
gós back to gans, German Gans, to 
Latin ’anser for ganser, and lastly to Sk. hamsa. 
The root from which hamsa is derived must be GHÂ 
or GHAN, to open the mouth, to gape, in Greek yaive, 
from which also ydos, xaoua, etc. The Greek xy, 
xnvés comes from the same root, and the goose there- 
fore as well as the gander was originally conceived 

rf 
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as the gaping or hissing bird, whether applied ‘go the 
wild or the tame bird. i 

The wolf was called vrika, from a root VÆK (Sk. 
vrask), to tear, to lacerate, and the same 
word appears in Greek as Favxos, in 
Latin as lupus for vlupus, in Gothic as vulf-s?. 

The pig was called sus, és, O.H.G. sd, Gothic 
svein, all from a root su, to bring forth, 
to breed, the sow being probably con- 
sidered as the most prolific of domestic animals. 
This name should not be confounded with what 
seems to be a purely mimetic baby-name, namely 
si-kara or su-kara, i.e. the sd-maker, the grunter, 
which exists in Sanskrit, but in Sanskrit only. 

Man was called homo, probably the earth-born, 
from the same source as yavai and humus, 
Here we have to presuppose the concept 
of earth, derived from some unknown general concept, 
and from this substantival concept of earth, homo, 
Goth. guma, éxyOén0s, was formed. Man is also 
called in Sk. marta, mortalis, the mortal, from 
MÆ, to decay, or, as distinguished from other animals, 
manu, the thinker, from MAN, to remain, to retain’. 

Birds were called vi, plur. vayas, Lat. avis, 
Greek of in oiwrés, probably from a root 
Vi, and VA, which also yielded names 
for wind in Sanskrit and Zend, vayu and vayu®, 
This name therefore marked birds simply as flying 
creatures. As other distinguishing qualities of birds 


Wolf. 


Pig. 


Man. 


Birds. 


1 De Saussure, p. 99; Snow, Transactions of the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society, 1884-1885, p. 18. 

3 See M. M., ‘Biographies of Words,’ ii. p. 243. 

3 See Justi, Handbuch, s.v. vi. Pictet’s statement that vt in 
Zend means fish, is unfounded. 
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camé to be observed, they were called in Sk. 
pakshin, possessed of wings, from paksha, wing, 
and this Benfey compares with Gothic fugl, fowl. 
We have besides in Sanskrit such names as 
patrin, feathered, from patatra-m, feather; anda- 
ga-s, egg-born or oviparous ; dvi-ga, twice-born, first 
as egg, thenas bird; kha-ga, sky-goer, etc. Most of 
these, however, are of late and poetical origin, 
and therefore not to be found in any of the other 
Aryan languages. In Greek we find besides ofwvds, 
dpus, dpuOos, supposed to come from a root Æ, to 
rise; mravov, the flying animal, etc. In Latin we 
find volucris, flying, ales, alitis, winged, ete. 

It is curious that there is no common name for 
fish in the Aryan languages, and neither 
Sk. matsya, nor Greek ¢y6vs, nor Latin 
piscis clearly reveals its original predicative power. 

Worms are called krimi in Sanskrit, kirmi-s in 
Lithuanian, cruim in Irish, all derived 
from the root KRAM, to walk or roam 
about. In Gothic, vairm-s is the regular repre- 
sentative, while in Latin, vermis, and in Greek éApis 
show e, which has induced some scholars to refer 
them to the root VAL, to twist. 

There are of course many words which cannot, or 
at all events, which have not yet been analysed ety- 
mologically, and the conceptual meaning of which re- 
mains therefore for the present doubtful. But the © 
fact that all nouns had a predicative meaning is 
established on such abundant evidence that no doubt 
is possible as to the general principle that all nouns 
presuppose concepts, that these concepts are em- 


Fish. 


orms. 





1 Curtius, p- 552; De Saussure, p. 18. 
Ff2 
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bodied in roots, and that therefore all words, derived 
from roots, are from the very beginning abstract, not 
concrete, terms. 

And if we reflect for a moment, we shall see that it 

edie: could hardly have been otherwise. For 
possible with. how should, for instance, an oak have been 

out radical named? It does not utter a sound that 

macet could be imitated. It does not evoke an 
expression of awe that could be fixed upon as its 
name. The only way to name it, is to know it; and 
what is to know, except to bring something under 
some general concept, such as what is cut down, what 
is burnt, what is decorticated, or what gives shelter 
or food. This was done, for instance, in the Greek 
name for oak, gyyes, derived from a root 
pay, in Sanskrit BHAG, meaning origin- 
ally to divide, then to eat. The oak was conceived 
and named as the food-tree, supplying food both for 
man and for cattle. In Latin fagus became the name 
of another food-tree, thè beech, the German die 
Buche, and as the old material used for writing 
in Germany consisted of small staves or tablets of 
beech-wood, our modern word book, das Buch, is 
indirectly, yet by an unbroken succession, derived 
from the concept of dividing and eating. 

A horse, no doubt, might have been indicated by 
some sound imitating the neighing of the 
animal. But in equus, Sanskrit asva, 
Old Saxon ehu, we can discover nothing like the sound 
of neighing, or tramping, or kicking, but we arrive by 
a careful analysis at the root AS, expressive of the 
concept of sharpness and quickness, from which we 
have likewise the name for mental quickness and 
sharpness, such as acies and acutus. The concept 


Oak. 


Horse. 
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of cutting, sharpening, being sharp and quick had 
therefore to be elaborated first, before the conceptual, 
as distinct from the intuitional, knowledge of the 
horse could have been elaborated. That name, the 
quick, might no doubt have been applied to many 
other animals, but having been repeatedly applied 
to one kind, it became unfit for other purposes, and 
survived in the struggle for existence as the fittest 
name of the horse. 

Serpents also are quick enough when they fall 
on their prey, but while they shared this 
character with other animals, what seemed 
to distinguish them and at the same time to render 
them most formidable, was their power of throttling 
or squeezing. They were therefore called ahi in 
Sanskrit, éxs in Greek, anguis in Latin, all from 
a root AH or AMH, to squeeze, or sarpa, serpens, 
from a root SAP, to creep, to go. 

If therefore Darwin and other ethnologists tell 
us that there are savages who have not a 

z è . Are there 
single abstract term in their language, Savages with- 
they ought first of all to give us the vt abstract 
terms? 
names of the savages to whose languages 
they refer’, and secondly they ought to explain 
low these savages could possibly have formed the 
simplest names, such as father, mother, brother, 
sister, hand and foot, etc, without previously 
possessing abstract concepts from which such names 
could be derived. There may be languages, nay, 
there are most highly cultivated languages, such 
as Chinese, for instance, without separate words 
for whiteness by the side of white, fur goodness by 


Serpents. 





1 A writer in the Buenos Aires Standard, Sept. 11, 1886, states 
that he has collected a dictionary of 32,430 words of the Yahgan 
language, Darwin’s lowest of the low. 
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the side of good, but the first abstraction takes place 
in the formation of such words as white or good, 
while whiteness and goodness are really abstract 
words of the second degree !. 

There are of course exceptions, but they are so 
Apparent €learly exceptions as hardly to deserve 
exceptions. separate notice. Singular terms, such as 

Mausoleum and Academy, are not derived from 
conceptual roots, but from Mausolus and Acade- 
mus, just as a Hansom is derived from Mr. Hansom, 
and Mackintosh from Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. 
In some cases such singular terms can be changed 
into general terms by the addition of the indefinite 
‘article or by being used in the plural. But even 
proper names, such as Sokrates, for instance, pre- 
suppose the previous existence of two such concepts as 
sos, sane, and kratos, strength, and the first Sukrates 
was called by this name in order to indicate his sound 
strength. We may also change a proper name, like 
Sokrates, into an appellative, a Sokrates, into a verb, 
‘to Sokratise,’ and into an adjective, Sokratic. 
Again, admitting cock, for argument’s sake, to be 
a mimetic word,—though this has by no means been 
proved,—we could derive from it coquet, strutting 
like a cock, coquetterie, coquelicot, a cock’s 
comb, and a wild red poppy’, ete. But all this lies 
outside our problem. These words express late 
excrescences, not the early and natural growth of 





} If Milligan in his‘ Vocabulary of the Dialects of some of the 
Aboriginal Tribes of Tasmania,’ p. 34, maintains that ‘they could 
not express the abstract qualities, such as hard, soft, warm, cold, 
long, short, round, he probably means abstracts of the second 
degree, such as hardness, softness, but not hard and soft. See 
Sayce, Introduction to the Science of Language, ii. p. 6. 

* Lectures on the Science of Language, i. p. 411. 
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language, and they are possible only after the general 
framework of language has been finished, or after 
the broad furrows of thought have been drawn, just 
as when music has once been fully elaborated, and 
brought to its highest perfection in a symphony, it 
is possible for a Beethoven, as for instance in his 
Pastoral Symphony, to introduce, by a kind of 
false analogy, the actual notes of certain birds, with- 
out thereby committing himself to the theory that 
all music was in the beginning an imitation of the 
notes of birds. 

Every root embodies a concept, because it em- 
bodies the consciousness of our own repeated acts. 
When we ourselves strike, strike, strike, we have 
the consciousness of striking, and when we accompany 
these strokes with the sound of Thud or Tud or 
Tap, we have in these sounds the natural embodi- 
ment of that consciousness. It does not matter 
whether we call the concepts, expressed by roots, 
general or abstract, because every concept must be 
both general and abstract ; general, because it always 
applies to repeated acts; abstract, because much 
that is peculiar to each individual act of striking 
has been merged in the concept of striking. It is 
important also to observe that these self-willed acts 
are not the object of sensuous observation only, but 
of immediate knowledge or consciousness. 

While, as we saw, the imperative use of a root 
can hardly be called language as yet, original 
true language begins as soon as we pre- Predication. 
dicate, that is to say, as soon as we use our cate- 
gories, We use our categories, we predicate, we 
form propositions not only when we say ‘a man is 
mortal,’ but when we say for the first time ‘man’ 
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or ‘mortal. I had to point this out before, when 
answering the objection that words could not claim 
any independent existence, which is true in one 
sense, but not in another. Nothing, it is true, can 
exist in language except what is a sentence, i.e. 
what conveys a meaning, but for that very reason it 
ought to have been perceived that every word must 
originally have been a sentence. The mere root, 
qua root, cannot be called a sentence, and in that 
sense a mere root may, be denied the dignity of a 
word. But as soon as a root is used for predication, 
it becomes a word, whether outwardly it is changed 
or not. What in Chinese is effected by position or by 
tone, namely the adaptation of a root to serve the 
purposes of words, is in the Aryan languages achieved 
by means of suffixes and terminations, though often 
also by change of tone. We saw that, in an earlier 
stage, the Aryan languages too could raise a root 
into a word, without the aid of suffixes, and that, for 
iustance, YUDH, to fight, could be used in the five 
senses of the act of fighting, the agent of fighting, 
the instrument of fighting, the place of fighting, 
and the result of fighting. For the sake of dis- 
tinction, however, as soon as the necessity began to 
be felt, the Aryan language introduced derivative 
elements, mostly demonstrative or pronominal, which 
though we can no longer trace them back in every 
case to their original source, must be credited with 
having had some original purpose. Thus from 
YUDH, we have— 

(1) The agent of fighting, yodh-a. 

(2) The act of fighting, yudh or yudhi (dat. 
yudh-aye). 

(3) The instrument of fighting, (4) yudh-a. 
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(4) The place or time of fighting, yodh-ana. 

(5) The result of fighting, yudh-ta (yuddha). 
From KHAN, to dig, we have— 

(1) The agent of digging, khan-i. 

(2) The act of digging, khan-ana. 

(3) The instrument of digging, khan-itra. 

(4) The place or time of digging, khan-a. 

(5) The result of digging kh4-ta, hole. 

It must not be supposed, however, that language 
formed these five classes of words from every single 
root. Such words only were formed as seemed to 
answer some practical purpose. It also happened 
very often that one derivative was used with two or 
three different purposes, and that new derivatives 
were formed from old ones, till at last language had 
supplied everything that mind or heart could desire. 

After we have once gained such concepts as 
digging, fighting, shaking, ete., what we tpe First 
really do in applying the so-called cate- Category of 
gory of ovsia or substance, is to predicate S">**"* 
the roots embodying these concepts of him, or that, 
or here, or it. This simple process gives us the 
words expressive of Act, Agent, Instrument, Place, 
Result, etc. The demonstrative elements which were 
to express the subject were, no doubt, very vague 
at first, but in the earliest stages of language 
real demonstration or pointing with the finger, be- 
sides gestures and looks, were used to supplement 
the deficiencies of speech. In one sense this category 
of substance corresponds to what is called the cate- 
gory of causality. It names the objects as the causes . 
of our percepts and concepts, and thus creates our 
objective world. 

We saw that the adjectival categories of quale, 
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quantum, and ad aliquid, like that of substantia, 
The Second, were not used for the first time when 

chicka people said ‘the sun is bright,’ but when 

Categories. they predicated the quality of brightness 
or the act of shooting out light, and said, as it were, 
‘brightness-here'.’ Adjectives, in fact, were formed, 
at first, exactly like substantives, and many of them 
could be used in both characters. There are lan- 
guages in which adjectives are not distinguished 
from substantives. But though outwardly alike, they 
are conceived as different from substantives the 
moment they are used in a sentence for the purpose 
of predicating or of qualifying a substantive. 

The ‘hole is dark’ would have been expressed 
originally by ‘ digging-it’ =‘hiding-here,’ or ‘ hiding- 
somewhere.’ ‘Hiding-here’ might afterwards be used 
in the sense of a hiding-place. But when it was 
used as a mere qualifying predicate in a sentence 
in which there was but one subject, it assumed at 
once the character of an adjective, it became really, 
to use Aristotle’s expression, a 6jua, not an dvoua. 

In most languages, adjectives can be used again as 
substantives by adding an article. If sapiens is 
wise, hic sapiens is this sage. Likewise all sub- 
stantives can be used as adjectives. If I say ‘this 
man is black; man is a substantive ; if I say ‘the 
black also is a man, man is to all intents and pur- 
poses used as an adjective, and homo may in that 
case be replaced by humanus. In most languages, 
however, certain suffixes have been set apart, or have 
survived, definitely attached to adjectival functions. 





1 It is impossible to express the meaning of roots except by 
verbal nouns such as shining, or abstract nouns such as brightness. 
The Hindu grammarians use the locative of an abstract noun. 
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The categories of where and when, Kant's forms 
of intuition, are always secondary, because ‘The Fifth 
they presuppose substantives, pronouns, a. 
and adjectives, and further define them in Ubi and 
space and time. I-bi, here, presupposes @vando. 
the pronoun i, this: noctu, by night, the substan- 
tive noc-tu-s. These categories are mostly repre- 
sented by the cases of nouns and by adverbs. 

The category of where (roô) must be taken to 
include whence and whither. 

After a time local and temporal relations expressed 
by adverbs and cases of nouns assume a causal and 
modal meaning. Post hoc becomes propter hoc'; 
while is German weil, humanitus comes to mean 
humanely, sodas, wisely. 

While the first category predicates substance, the 
second, third, and fourth quality, the fifth 
and sixth place and time, the remain- 
ing categories predicate acts and states, 
or, in a very general sense, qualities continuing 
in time?» And here again the first verbal pre- 
dication does not take place when we form a 
complete sentence and say ‘the carpenter cuts, but 
when for the first time we say ‘cutting-], ‘ cutting- 
thou,’ ‘ cutting-he.’ While ‘Dig-here, i.e. digger, 
may be used as a substantive or as an adjective, but 
without any indication of the duration of the act of 
digging in time, it seems that in ‘ Dig-he’ ‘ Dig’ is 
the important element, which is predicated of me, 


The verbal 
Categories. 





1 Leibniz, Nouveaux Essais, 111, 5; Schopenhauer, Werke, ii. 
49. 

2 Hence the German name for verb, Zeitwort, Aristotle, De 
Interp. 3, Piua 8€ core 7d mpoconpaivoy ypdvov; Poet. c. 20, pita dé 
gov) Twvberh, onuayriy pera xpdvor. 
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thee, him and it, and predicated as an act or state 
continuing in time. 

These are the very broadest outlines’ of the 
process by which conceptual roots were predicated, 
by which they came under the sway of the categories, 
became substantives, adjectives, adverbs, and verbs, 
or by whatever other name the results thus obtained 
may be described. The minute details of this pro- 
cess, and the marvellous results obtained by it, can 
be studied in the grammar of every language or 
family of languages. 

Besides the division of words according to the 
General ana ten categories, grammarians and logicians 

Pode between them have introduced several 

‘other divisions which, as they constantly 
occur in philosophical discussions, must be subjected 
to a careful examination by the student of the 
science of language and thought. Some of these 
technical terms have been used in very different 
senses by different schools of philosophy; some seem 
to Le of very little use, and it will be necessary there- 
fore to determine which of them it will be expedient 
to retain, and what sense we ought to ascribe to 
them in the Science of Thought. 

Logicians distinguish between Singular and 
General terms. The former are said to denote any- 
thing that exists or can be conceived to exist once 
only, such as Sokrates, the earth, the sky, the Bible, 
Parliament, etc. The latter are explained as the 
names of anything that exists or can be conceived to 
exist more than once, such as house, book, horse, 
man, ete. 





1 I bave treated the same subject in my ‘Letter to Chevalier 
Bunsen,’ published in his ‘ Christianity and Mankind,’ in 1853. 
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Let us remember what we had to point out before, 
that words can claim no separate existence, but are 
in reality always parts of speech, parts of a sentence. 
Singular and general terms, therefore, have likewise 
no independent existence, but are singular or general 
terms only in so far as they form part of a sentence. 
But though no words by themselves are either singular 
or general, we might say nevertheless, if our account of 
the origin of words is right, that every noun or dvoya 
is originally a general term, because it predicates 
a root, Le. a concept, which is always general, of 
something. If rex, king, meant originally ‘ steering- 
here,’ man-u-s, man, ‘thinking-here,’ these were by 
their very origin and nature general terms, appli- 
cable to all steerers and all thinkers. Only by being 
referred to this or that person did they become sin- 
gular terms, as when we say ‘this man, or ‘our 
king,’ while they are general as soon as we use them 
in the plural, ‘men,’ ‘kings,’ or with the indefinite 
article ‘a king,’ ‘a man.’ 

The right definition therefore of a singular term 
is that it is an originally general term referred to one 
person and in consequence used in the singular, 
while other general terms are referred to more than 
one person and used in the dual or plural. When I 
say ‘this man is John,’ ‘this man’ is a singular term: 
when I say ‘John is a man, ‘man’ is a general 
term. 

When used with the indefinite article, a noun like 
‘man’ or ‘king’ becomes at once an adjective, pre- 
dicated of a, in the sense not of one, but of some 
one. It isa general term in a grammatical disguise. 

Singular terms, in the strict sense of the word, are 
said to be proper names only, because they have no 
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intension, or, as others would say, because they de- 
note one object only, and connote nothing. I say, 
they seem to do so, but they really do so in modern 
languages only, after they have lost their original 
connotation or attributive power. Originally every 
proper name was significant. Quintus, like Pon- 
tius, was really a name given to the fifth child, and 
as there might be fifth children in different families, 
it would have been quite possible to form a general 
proposition, such as, ‘All Quinti are free from mili- 
tary service. Short and Long, Brown and Black, 
were all originally significative, before they became 
proper names. Excepting such words as gas or od, 
nothing can exist in language which was not origin- 
ally significative. Even John was in Hebrew a sig- 
nificant term, and when used as a Christian name, it 
meant originally a child whose saint was St. John. 

After muking this reservation, however, we may 
admit that, at present, proper names, having lost 
their predicative power, are singular, i.e. denote one 
person only, unless we raise them again into general 
terms by means of the indefinite article. When we 
speak of a ‘Sokrates, in the sense of ‘a sage, So- 
krates has become a general term in disguise}, 

Sometimes the whole meaning of a term is changed, 
according as it is used as a singular or as a general 
term. When I say, ‘Jupiter is a god,’ god is a 
general term, applicable to several beings besides 
Jupiter. When I say, ‘God is omnipotent, God is a 
singular term, and excludes the very possibility of 
any other being that could be called God. 

It has often been asked whether adjectives are 


1 See before, p. 438. 
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general or singular terms. Now it is quite true that 
adjectives were originally substantives, le 
bright meant originally ‘ shining-some- tives General 
where, green meant ‘growing-somewhere,’ or Singular 
just as rex meant ‘steering-here.’ It was Terms! 
by usage that certain of these substantives were set 
apart, in some languages at least, for adjectival 
purposes, i.e. for the purpose of predication and 
qualification only. Juvenis was used for young, 
albus for white, bonus for good, meaning no longer 
a young man, or a white thing, or a good thought, 
but the attribute by which a man is distinguished 
as young, not old, a thing as white, not black, a 
thought as good, not bad. In that form adjectives 
are general terms, though not substantival general 
terms, and, like all general terms, they could be used 
as singular also, as soon as they were joined with the 
definite article. ‘Hic juvenis’ is singular, and so 
is ‘hoc album, i.e. this white (spot) on a cow, or 
summum bonum, the highest good. When Horace 
says, qui miscuit utile dulci, ‘he who mixes what 
is pleasant with what is useful,’ he means ‘ whatever 
is or may be called pleasant with whatever is or 
may be called useful,’ or, as we might say (for reasons 
to be explained hereafter), ‘pleasure with usefulness.’ 
In a sentence, however, an adjective as such is 
always meant for a predicate, it expresses a moir, 
quale, not the ovcia, substance, and as such it cannot 
be anything but general. Whatever view we may 
take of the operations of our mind and their ex- 
pression in language, when we say ‘this thing is 
sweet, we do not mean that ‘this thing is a sweet 
thing,’/—experience never supplies a thing that is 
sweet and nothing else,—but that ‘sweet’ is one out 
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of many attributes bf thig thing, f"we spegk sub- 
jectively, we mean that the ‘sensation of this thing, 
say sugar, is accompanied by the sensation of sweet, 
not by the sensation of another sweet thing. If we 
‘speak objectively, we mean that this lump of sugar 
is sweet, i.e. causes in us a sensation which we call 
sweet. Sweet simply signifies a class of sensations 
which go by that name; it cannot be called singular, 
therefore, in any sense of the word, but must be 
taken as general. 

We cannot enter here on the question whether 
there is such a thing as a substance, different from 
its attributes, or attributes different from their sub- 
stance. Language does not take cognisance of these 
refinements, but follows the vulgus. According to 
Berkeley’, for instance, ‘to say a die is hard, ex- 
tended, and square is not to attribute those qualities 
to a subject distinct trom and supporting them, but 
only an explanation of the word die, and a die is 
nothing distinct from those things which are termed 
its modes or attributes.’ Philosophically there is 
much to be said for this, but it is not the kind 
of truth which we must expect from language. 
Language distinguishes between the die and its 
hardness, and while it would treat ‘die’ as a singular, 
‘dice’ as a plural term, it would distinguish it care- 
fully from ‘hard,’ for the simple reason that ‘hard’ 
cannot occur by itself, cannot stand on its own legs, 
can never be conceived as an individual. 

Collective terms are really general terms which in 

Collective certain languages grammar allows us to 

Terms. treat as singular terms. This, however, 

is not the usual explanation. Collective terms, we 
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are told, arg words likg regitaent, names of a number 
of things joined together as a whole. Now this is 
true, as a matter of fact. A number of soldiers form 
a regiment, but the original concept of regiment is 
not a number of soldiers, but ‘what is ordered or 
commanded by a general.’ True collective words are 
equitatus, cavalry, which is really conceived as a 
number of equites, or senatus, which was meant 
for so many senes or old people as formed the 
council. Humanitas was meant originally for many 
men or all men, conceived as a class or as a whole, 
and this we see most clearly when we translate 
humanitas by man-kind. Our word youth, like 
the Latin juventas, stands for a number of young 
men, Romana juventas was meant for juvenes 
Romani. We may imagine some kind of difference 
between juvenes and juventas, but the difference 
is one of sentiment rather than of fact. These are 
the real collective terms, and we shall meet with 
them again, when we come to abstract terms, be- 
cause many of them, without any outward change, 
have become, what are called, secondary abstract 
terms. Youth, like juventus, from meaning a 
number of young men, and all young men, has come 
to be used in the sense of the attributes of all young 
men, conceived as a whole. ‘His youth has carried 
him away’ means ‘the qualities of young men, taken 
as a lump, have carried him away.’ 

The collective terms ordinarily mentioned as such 
in our Handbooks of Logic are Parliament, which 
is called collective because it consists of two Houses, 
each House, because it consists of many members; 
or the Bible, because it consists of many books or 
biblia. But in this sense almost every term may 
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be called collective. If Library is a collegtive term, 
because it contains so many books, so is book, be- 
cause it consists of a collection of pages, so is page, 
because it consists of a collection of lines, so is line, 
because it consists of a collection of words, so is 
word, because it consists of a collection of syllables, 
so is syllable, because it consists of a collection of 
letters. I doubt whether anything is gained for 
logical purposes, if we extend the meaning of the 
name collective so as to comprehend all such terms. 

Anyhow, if they are to be called collective, it 
would be desirable to have another class of partitive 
terms, and to call shilling, for instance, a partitive 
term, as opposed to sovereign, which would be a col- 
lective term. 

It has been supposed that if singular terms corre- 
spond to Kant’s category of Einheit, general terms 
to that of Mehrheit, collective terms would answer 
to the category of Allheit. This, however, is true 
of some collective terms only; what really corre- 
sponds to Allheit are universal terms, as when 
we use humanitas in the sense of mankind, i.e. 
all men. 

There is no reason whatever why collective terms 
should be used as singular only. ‘Parliament’ in 
the sense of our English Parliament is, no doubt, 
a. singular term, but we can use it as a general term, 
when we speak of the Parliaments of the world. 
‘Bible’ is a singular term, but it becomes general 
when we speak of the Bibles of the human race. 
Only if collective terms have assumed a universal 
character, as in humanitas, mankind, it would be 
almost impossible to use them again as general 
terms, or to employ them in the plural. 
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Another véry common division is that into ab- 
stract and concrete terms. It is eX-  Apstract 
tremely difficult to say what abstract and and Concrete 
concrete mean, and a mere juxtaposition ae 
of the different definitions given of these terms by 
the most prominent philosophers would teach a very 
useful lesson. These terms have no inherent meaning 
of their own, so that we could say ‘abstract means 
this, and does not mean that.’ Even to say that 
abstract should mean this and not that, is more 
than any human being is entitled to do. But what 
every philosopher has a perfect right to say is that 
abstract, as used by him, shall have such and such 
ameaning. If Aristotle possessed that right, so did, 
Mill! Abstract means what Aristotle wished it to 
mean, or whatever any philosopher wishes it to mean. 
The authority of a man like Aristotle is no doubt 
greater than that of the ephemeral philosophers of 
our time, and to change the meaning of a name, 
invented and defined by one of the historical leaders 
of thought, is more or less presumptuous. Still it 
is far better that every writer should say in what 
sense he means to use a certain term, than that 
he should use it with a vague traditional meaning 
only. 

Abstract is a term that goes back to Aristotle, 
not so concrete, and much confusion would have 
been avoided if, instead of concrete, logicians had 
been satisfied with using the term non-abstract. 
With Aristotle abstraction means principally the 
taking away or dropping of certain ingredients of our 
percepts. He applies it first of all to a work of art, 
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a statue, which comes by adarpecis, i.e. abstraction, 
from a block of marble (Phys. i, 7); but afterwards 
to ideas, which by our dropping what is accidental in 
them are raised to their true and permanent form. 
Mathematics, for instance, are founded on adaipecrs or 
abstraction, because they treat of the necessary forms, 
without any reference to the matter of things. Thus 
abstract, according to Aristotle’s view of aphaeresis, 
would mean everything which, as the general, has 
been ‘separated in our thoughts from the singular, 
and in consequence can be no longer the object of 
sensuous perception, but of intellectual conception 
only}. $ 

Concrete, however, is not an Aristotelian term, 
though somé scholars have taken it for a translation 
of cvzreuxdra. + The fact is that no name was really 
wanted for what remained after abstract terms had 
been distinguished by their own name. If abstract 
is the proper adjective of a concept, sensuous or in- 
tuitive would have been the proper adjective of a 
percept, and there was no necessity for inventing a 
new term, such as concrete. Noris it quite clear who 
first introduced that term, and in what sense it was 
first used. Some think that concrete is that in 
which the quality has grown together with the sub- 
stance, while abstract is the quality apart from the 
substance. Others, again, take concrete in the 
sense of solid, in which Lucretius uses it, for instance, 
in concreta copia materiai (Lucr. i, 1018). I 
should say that non-abstract or sensuous would 
be far more intelligible than concrete, and though it 
is impossible to get rid of so old a term as concrete, 
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it will be well to remember that so clear a thinker as 
Aristotle is not responsible for it. 

We saw before that some of our greatest philo- 
sophers deny that there is such a thing 
as a general abstract idea. Berkeley’ Lo 
scouted the thought that we could have 
abstract ideas, such as man, animal, body, and he only 
admitted some very primitive kind of abstraction, as 
when ‘ we consider the head, the eye, the nose, each 
by itself, abstracted and separated from the rest of the 
body.’ Idea with Berkeley meant a picture or Vor- 
stellung; an abstract idea, therefore, would have 
been with him a conceptual percept, which is self-con- 
tradictory. The followers of Hume might possibly 
look upon the faded images of our memory as abstract 
ideas. Our memory, or, what is often equally im- 
portant, our obliviscence, seems to them able to do 
what abstraction, as Berkeley shows, never can do, 
and under its silent sway many an idea or cluster of 
ideas might seem to melt away till nothing is left but 
a mere shadow. These shadows, however, though 
they may become very vague, remain percepts; they 
are not concepts. Professor Huxley, in his Life of 
Hume?’, seems to imagine that such a transition is 
possible. ‘An anatomist,’ he says, ‘who occupies 
himself intently with the examination of several 
specimens of sume new kind of animal, in course of 
time acquires so vivid a conception of its form and 
structure, that the idea may take visible shape and 
become a sort of waking dream.’ But a waking 


1 Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, 
Introduction, p. 140. 
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dream is not a concept, and his very words show that 
what he is speaking of is a faded percept, with here 
and there a sharp outline, but not what is meant by 
a concept. Noiré, speaking of the same mental pro- 
cess, says (Logos, p. 175): ‘All trees hitherto seen 
by me may leave in my imagination a mixed image, 
a kind of ideal presentation of tree. Quite different 
from this is the concept, which is never an image.’ 

But though Berkeley denies the possibility of an 
abstract idea, taking idea in his own sense, we ought 
not to do him injustice. He fully admits, for in- 
stance, that we can reason about the length of a line 
without attending to its breadth; he only denies 
that we can have a mental picture of such a line. 
He uses notion in this case, and it would probably 
not have been difficult to convince him that what he 
means by notio, is nomen. 

I had to refer once more to Berkeley's view of ab- 

Millon _Straction, because it will help us to under- 
Abstraction. stand better the view of abstraction pro- 
pounded by Mill and other modern philosophers. 
While Berkeley in his own philosophical dialect ad- 
mits the possibility of a notion, or, what we should 
call, the concept of a line without breadth, Mill in 
his dialect denies that we can conceive it, because 
with him, in this passage at least, conceiving means 
imagining. ‘We can reason,’ he writes, ‘about a 
line as if it had no breadth; because we have a 
power, which is the foundation of all the control we 
can exercise over the operations of our minds, the 
power, when a perception is present to our senses or 
a conception to our intellects, of attending to a part 
only of that perception or conception, instead of the 
whole. But we cannot conceive a line without 
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breadth, we can form no mental picture of such a 
line ; all the lines which we have in our minds are 
lines possessing breadth.’ , 

This shows how careful we must be in learning the 
dialect of each philosopher, though even then itis often 
not easy to get at the exact meaning of their words, 
as in this very passage it is difficult to know where, 
except in the mind, we can keep those lines about 
which we reason as if they had no breadth, and what 
we can keep of them except some kind of picture. 

Mill's own account of abstraction is not very 
different from that which Berkeley tried to demolish, 
and, so far as I can judge, has demolished. Accord-. 
ing to Mill, the proper meaning of to conceive is to 
form a mental representation}, and this would corre- 
spond to Berkeley’s ideas. ‘We get the conception of 
an animal,’ he says’, ‘ by comparing different animals, 
and when we afterwards see a creature resembling an 
animal, we compare it with our general conceptions 
of an animal ; and if it agrees with that general con- 
ception, we include it in the class. The conception 
becomes the type of the comparison.’ And again?: 
‘The mental operation which extracts from a number 
of detached observations certain general characters in 
which the observed phenomena resemble one another, 
or resemble other known facts, is what Bacon, Locke, 
and most subsequent metaphysicians have understood 
by the word Abstraction. 

This may be so, nor do I doubt for one moment 
that a logician is capable of performing that process. 
What I doubt, wjth Berkeley, is whether any other 


1 Logic, ii. 7, 4. 2 Ibid. iv. 2, 3. 
3 Ibid. iii. 2, 5. 
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mortal has ever passed through these trials. I believe, 
as I said before, that every honest reasoner will con- 
fess that Berkeley was right when he said that no 
one ever caught himself in this process of abstraction, 
that is, in looking at John, James, and Peter, and 
dropping their mouths, their noses, their eyes, and all 
the rest till nothing remained of them but the ab- 
stract idea expressed by the general term of man. 
What really takes place when we imagine we are 
forming abstract ideas is, according to Berkeley, that 
we use the signs of particular ideas, any one of which 
these signs or names indifferently suggest to the 
mind!. According to Locke, on the contrary, ab- 
stract and general terms are the signs of (also the 
only tangible proof of our possessing) abstract and 
general ideas. ` 

In all this conflict of opinions the only point on 
which all philosophers seem to be agreed is our pos- 
sessing general terms. They may differ about their 
nature and origin, but they cannot deny their existence. 
It is for the Science of Language to account for their 
origin and explain their real nature. 

The Science of Language, by inquiring into the 
origin of general terms, has established two facts of 
the highest importance, namely, first, that all terms 
were originally general, and secondly, that they 
could not be anything but general. 

Before, however, we can fully utilise this discovery 

Abstract for our own purposes, it will be necessary 
originally the to ask the question, whether there is really 

same as . 

General any difference between 2 general and an 

Terms. abstract term, and between a singular 
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and aconcrete term. This, to a formal logician, may 
sound a very heretical question, but to those who 
wish to study the historical growth of the human 
mind, it is a question that must be asked, and must 
be answered. 

Whether abstraction means, according to some 
philosophers, the leaving out of certain parts of our 
experience, so that, for instance, there remains of 
animals nothing. but their having four legs or their 
being quadrupeds, or whether, according to others, 
it means the drawing out of certain parts of our 
experience, so that in seeing animals we attend to 
nothing but their having four legs, in both cases it is 
clear that the term quadruped must be applicable to 
a class of animals, and must therefore be called a 
general term. Abstract and general are therefore 
two inseparable qualities of the same term, which is 
called abstract on account of the process by which it 
was obtained, and general on account of the cha- 
racter which it assumed. 

And if there is no real difference between abstract 
and general terms, neither can there be @ crete the 
between their opposites, viz. between con- the same as 
crete and singular terms. We call them *™s™** 
singular because they apply to objects which exist 
once only, and we call them concrete simply because 
they are not abstract. 

Now what does the Science of Language teach us ? 
It teaches, what cannot be repeated too often, that 
all names were originally both abstract and general, 
and that it was impossible that they could have been 
anything else. 

We know as a matter of fact that every name 
was formed from one root, and from one root only. 
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Every root expressed originally a concept, viz. the 
consciousness of our own repeated acts, and even 
Every Name 2fterwards, when it came to express states 
General and of feeling, it always remained conceptual 
Abstract. 
and general, 

If, therefore, anything had to be named, its name, 
as derived from a root, could predicate one attribute 
only. Hence, even though the name was meant for 
an individual object, it was, by necessity, the name 
of other oljects likewise, of all things, in fact, which 
shared in the same attribute, or, of a class of things. 
Thus in analysing, for instance, the name of wolf, Sk. 
vrika, we found that it was derived from a root 
VRASK, to tear, to lacerate, and meant therefore 
originally no more than ‘a tearing thing? It might 
thus have been applicable to any animals dangerous 
to the homestead, to foxes quite as much as wolves, 
but by usage and by necessity it became restricted, 
till at last it meant wolf and wolf only. This process 
of restriction is essential for the purposes of language, 
and goes on to the present day. Thus the Greeks 
restricted zoimrys, maker, to a poet, the Romans 
auctor, to an author. Avica, bird, contracted to 
auca, became the exclusive name of the goose, 
alogon, brute, of the horse. And even at the pre- 
sent day people in Scotland speak of birds, when 
they mean partridges, of fish, when they mean salmon, 
and of the Book when they mean the Bible. 

The same process of naming is repeated in later 
plases of language. The name for animal, for in- 
stance, meant originally no more than a thing that 
breathes, animal being derived from anima, and 
anima from a root AN, to breathe. It did not pre- 
dicate voluntary motion, or anything beyond breath- 
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ing, all the other attributes of animals being under- 
stood, but not expressed. 

In a similar way an elephant, besides many other 
names, was called hastin, from hasta, trunk. The 
trunk evidently struck people as an important cha- 
racter, as something by which this animal could easily 
be known and distinguished, and thus it supplied one 
of its names (gnomen). Other names, however, were 
not excluded, and we see in the history of language 
a constant repetition of that tentative process of 
knowing and naming, until, out of a large number 
of what Bacon might have called nomina temere 
a rebus abstracta, one survived as the fittest, its 
etymological meaning became forgotten, and its in- 
tension was settled in the end by scientific definition. 

There was no other way of forming names. One 
attribute had to be abstracted, whether by attention 
to one, or want of attention to others, and that attri- 
bute, when expressed by a root, became the name, 
not of one only, but of all objects sharing in that at- 
tribute, till by the necessities of language, as a means 
of communication, it was more and more restricted, 
and by the necessities of language, as a means of exact 
reasoning, it was more and more accurately detined. 
Every name therefore was by necessity an abstract 
and a general term. This character was innate in 
every word, and though it became hidden when words 
were applied to singular and concrete things, it breaks 
out again at once, without any such complicated pro- 
cess as Berkeley derides and Mill believes in, as soon 
as the singular and concrete things vanish more and 
more from our mental focus, while the name remains 
what it was from the beginning, abstract and general. 

As the whole of this phase, which in the history 
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of language and of thought lies beyond the forma- 
tion and the final settlement of words, was unknown 
to earlier logicians, they are not to be blamed for 
not having perceived the real solution of the ques- 
tion, how abstract and general names arise. They 
naturally began with concrete and singular names, 
and they either were unable to get beyond them at 
all, as in Berkeley’s case, or they invented what 
Green so graphically describes as a Donkey-race, in 
which he who knows least wins by arriving first at 
the highest and hollowest abstraction. 

Let us, however, now place ourselves in the posi- 
Later Phases tion of those observers of human thought 
of Alstrae- who, like Aristotle, had a ready-made 

ton language to think in, and knew nothing 
as to how they came into possession of it. If they 
had always used abstraction or substraction in the 
sense of adatpecrs or ‘tuking away,’ or still better in 
the sense of dropping some portion of a name, 
whether singular or general, or letting it drop, and 
if all names thus affected had been called abstract or 
remainders (subtract), there would have been much 
less ambiguity in that term than there is now. We 
might well say then that all our words were formed 
by addition and substraction. By addition, when we 
collect several percepts under one concept, by sub- 
straction when we allow some of the contents of our 
concepts to drop out again. Concrete words would 
thus be names of a single thing as a whole, abstract 
words names of portions only, by whatever process 
these portions had been separated from the whole. 
It would then be seen at once that all names of 
attributes must by necessity be abstract, all names of 
substantial things concrete. 
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Thus house, like every other noun, contains in itself 
a predicate, and probably meant at first ‘ whatever 
covers,’ ‘a covering.’ This I call a general and abstract 
term, and there is nothing single and concrete which 
could be said to be a covering and nothing else. But 
when I say ‘ this house’ or ‘my house,’ I change the 
general and abstract into a singular and concrete 
term. I mean this one house with all that pertains 
to it. After that, in order to arrive at the general 
idea of house, I have not by a laborious process to 
leave out all that is peculiar to the house, its colour, 
its height, its door and windows. All this is really 
done for me. As soon ag I have to speak of two or 
more houses, the singular and concrete name becomes 
general and abstract once more, without any help 
from me. Something of the meaning conveyed by 
‘this house’ is dropped as soon as I speak of ‘houses,’ 
and a name is left which corresponds no longer to 
anything singular and concrete, to anything that’ we 
can touch or move. ‘This house’ or ‘my house’ 
was red or white, tall or low, with so many doors 
and windows; it stands jn this street, in this place, 
and nowhere else. It exists once, and once only. 
But as soon as I form a plural and speak of houses, 
of two or three or many, their colour, their height, 
the number of their doors and windows, all is dropped 
as non-essential, and there remains only a general 
name applicable to many buildings, and an abstract 
name, abstract in the sense that a good deal of its 
varied original meaning has been dropped. We have 
nearly come back to the original general and abstract 
name, ‘house,’ which meant, ‘whatever covers,’ ‘a 
covering.” 

Or, let us suppose that we see a black man and 
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a white man. IJ am now speaking of a later period 
in the history of thought, when we already are in 
possession of such names as man, black, white. ‘Man, 
as We saw, was originally a synthesis of ‘thinking’ 
and ‘here, it expressed something general and abstract, 
rendered singular and concrete by the synthesis be- 
tween thinking and here. With such words we are 
able to say ‘this black man,’ ‘this white man.’ But 
by saying ‘black man and white man, we ipso 
facto drop colour out of the intension of man, and 
‘man’ is used pro tanto as abstract or subtract, 
and, at the same time, as a general name. 

So we may go on applying the term man to more 
and more beings, to young and old, to small and tall, 
to deaf and dumb, till at last this term becomes so 
abstract, so emptied of its intension or connotation, 
that it may be applied to any extent to any human 
being of the male sex. Even that distinction is 
surrendered at last when we speak of a wif-man, 
i.e. a woman, or of Jedermann, every man, in the 
sense of every person. 

We thus see how the same word ‘man’ can be 
applied as a singular. and concrete term, when we 
simply denote one person as ‘this man,’ and as an 
abstract and general term, when we say ‘every man’ 
or ‘all men, ie. all who are men, all of whom I 
may predicate the essential attributes of man. In 
the former case ‘man’ is as full of intension as it can 
hold, in the latter it is almost reduced to its first 
state of ‘ whatever thinks.’ 

If we look at this question first from an historical 
point of view, we ought to remember that adjectives 
were furmed originally like substantives. Like sub- 
stantives, therefore, they were abstract and general 
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terms, but they differed from other substantives, 
and began to form a class by themselves, |, 

re Adjec- 
because they lent themselves to be used tives Abstract 
as predicates rather than as subjects. °F Concrete 

. - . . erms £ 
This, however, did not prevent their being 
used, with the definite article or some other pronoun, 
as singular and concrete terms also, as when we 
speak of ‘this black,’ meaning ‘this negro.’ Here 
what is grammatically an adjective, is logically no 
longer a predicate, but has become a subject, and 
grammatically a substantive. 

The process is always the same. We begin by 
localising or concretising a concept, such as to beat, 
when we say ‘beat-here. If we take this as the 
. name of an agent, we get a name for beater as a 
substantive, or for beating as an adjective; if we 
take it as the name of an instrument, we get a name 
for stick; if we take it as the name of the result, 
we get a name for beaten, and this again may be 
used either as a substantive, for instance, a beaten 
track, or as an adjective, meaning originally ‘beaten,’ 
but taking in several languages the meaning of 
‘black and blue.’ This adjective ‘blue, if applied 
to many blows or wounds, is a general and abstract 
term, but if applied to one wound, it may once more 
become singular and concrete, so that ‘this blue’ may 
do service for ‘this wound.’ 

If then an adjective, according to its origin, is 
general, for it can be applied to many, and abstract, 
because, to take the lowest view, it cannot be touched 
or moved, how is it that many philosophers, and 
particularly Mill, treat adjectives as concrete terms ? 
It is because from adjectives new substantives are 
derived, as whiteness from white, and because, if 
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whiteness is abstract, white, it is supposed, must 

be concrete. Let us see what is the real difference 

between such terms as white and whiteness. 

We observed before that from collective terms, 

which are general terms, conceived as sin- 

Abstract : 

Terms derived Qular (senes =senatus), there is an easy 
from Ad- transition to a new class of terms to which 
jectives. $ 

the name of abstract is commonly re- 
stricted, names which express the quality or qualities 
common to all members comprehended under these 
collective terms. 

Sometimes there is no outward distinction at all 
between collective terms and the abstract terms 
corresponding to them. Youth means a collection 
of young men, e. g. the youth of Oxford, and likewise- 
what is common to them all, as when we say, ‘im- 
pelled by youth (youthfulness) they rushed forth!’ 
The same applies to the French jeunesse. Thus 
humanity with us means mankind, but it also 
means the quality of mankind, humanity (huma- 
nitas). The old English name for wood is treow-cyn, 
lit. tree-kind. In order to avoid ambiguity, however, 
language tries to distinguish between collective and 
abstract terms. Thus priesthood is used as a 
collective term only (so many priests), manhood 
chiefly as an abstract collective term, expressing the 
essential qualities of mankind. 

A very common derivative in the Teutonic lan- 
guages is ness in English, niss in German. Its 
origin is difficult. It seems to have Leen originally 
ess and iss, but it became most popular after it had 
taken the initial n, due possibly to the last consonant 
of preceding verbal bases. It forms collective words 
as in wilderness, in German Wildniss, or in the 
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German Finster-niss, darkness,’ More generally, 
however, it forms nouns expressive of quality, such 
as wildness, stinginess, etc. Often these abstract 
nouns assume new meanings. Thus fulness has 
been transferred once more so as to express a mass 
(r\nO0s), and business, from meaning the state or 
quality of being busy, has come to mean the object of 
business, or what we are occupied with. Nay, high- 
ness in Your Highness has become a mere title. 

It would seem, therefore, if we follow the indica- 
tions left in language, that there was a possible tran- 
sition from collective to abstract terms. 

From a purely psychological point of view, however, 
another explanation of these terms may be and has been 
attempted. Ifwe see a black man, a black woman, a' 
black child, a black dog, and a black cat, it is possible 
that we may either allow black to drop throughout 
and thus arrive at a namé applicable to man, woman, 
child, dog, and cat, namely animal ; or we may allow 
man, woman, child, dog, and cat to drop, and thus 
retain black. But in that case, too, black is clearly 
an abstract term. It is not the name of things, but 
of something belonging to things, expressing a 
quality or an attribute that cannot be touched or 
moved. It can never be called a concrete name, till 
we join it with the article, and thus get ‘ this black,’ 
i.e. this black man. 

I call this process psychologically possible, par- 
ticularly in the case of students of logic, but I doubt 
whether with the great majority of mankind it is 
ever performed consciously. Language would rather 
seem to perform all this for us. The mere addition 
of adjectives, such as black dog, white dog, large dog, 
small dog, reduces the full meaning of ‘ this dog’ to 

Hh 
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a mere shadow, i.e. to a general, and, in our sense, an 
abstract term. We may afterwards, as logicians, per- 
form the same process consciously, but the number of 
logicians is small. 

The question which I should like to ask is this :— 
We know that, historically at all events, there was a 
transition from the collective term juventus, i.e. 
youth, in the sense of many or all young men, to the 
abstract term juventas, youth, in the sense of youth- 
fulness, the quality peculiar to many or all young 
people. Is it not possible that there was a similar 
connecting link between white and whiteness, and 
that whiteness was really at first a kind of collective 
term for every kind of white, and became at last what 
we now call par excellence an abstract term? In 
that case language would have passed, for instance, 
from dark to darkness, a collection of dark, and 
lastly to darkness, the quality of the former; or in 
German from wild to Wildniss, a collection of wild, 
a wilderness, and lastly to Wildniss, in the sense of 
Wildheit, the quality of all wild things. If this 
path was once opened, it would be followed by the 
mere force of analogy in many cases where the con- 
necting links were never thought of. But it is the 
premier pas that has to be explained, and the ex- 
planation here suggested is not without analogy in 
certain other cases 1. 

In order to distinguish these abstract terms, as 
Subtract ang here defined, from general and abstract 

Abstract terms in the ordinary sense, I mean names 

Tems: ike man, dog, and tree, it would be very 

desirable to have two terms. Some have suggested 


? See ‘On the suffix tati,’ before, pp. 248-255. 
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‘abstract terms of the first and second degree,’ but 
this is cumbersome. I should myself prefer to call 
words like man, dog, and tree, subtract terms, be- 
cause what they name has been separated and sub- 
tracted from a fuller mass of sensuous experience, 
while I should wish to reserve abstract for collective 
names of quality, such as whiteness, youth, etc. I 
fear, however, that custom is too strong, and that 
here as elsewhere loquendum cum vulgo. 

It is well known that Mill in his Logic strongly 
objects to that definition of abstract and a 
concrete which I have adopted, and still Terminology. 
more to the identification of abstract with 
general, and concrete with singular!, ‘A practice,’ 
he writes, ‘has grown up in more modern times, 
which, if not introduced by Locke, has gained cur- 
rency chiefly from his example, of applying the ex- 
pression “ abstract name” to all names which are the 
result of abstraction or generalisation, and con- 
sequently to all general names, instead of confining 
it to attributes. The metaphysicians of the Con- 
dillac school... have gone on imitating Locke in 
this abuse of language, until there is now some 
difficulty in restoring the word to its original signifi- 
cation.’ He finishes by saying, ‘By abstract then I 
shall always in Logic proper, mean the opposite of 
concrete; by an abstract name, the name of an 
attribute; by a concrete name, the name of an 
object.’ 

Nothing can be more excellent so far as Mill's own 
terminology is concerned, but Locke and Condillac 
may surely claim the same right which he claims of 
le a ig See ee ee 

1 Logic, i. 2, 4; Jevons, pp- 20721. 
nh2 
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defining the name concrete and abstract from their 
point of view. He appeals to the authority of the 
schoolmen, and cals any deviation from this ter- 
minology wanton. I admire the schoolmen as much 
as anybody, but if I take apaipeors in the sense im- 
plied by Aristotle, or in a sense more in consonance 
with the history of language, of which the schoolmen 
knew nothing, I do not think that this can be called 
mere wantonness, 

Iam as much in favour of keeping old bottles as 
Mill can be, but it does happen from time to time 
that new facts will burst the old terms, Now the 
Science of Language has supplied us with many new 
facts, particularly with regard to the origin of words, 
and if it has taught us anything, it has taught us 
that two different words do not always imply two 
different concepts. I believe that with the simpler 
terminology which I have adopted, identifying sin- 
gular and concrete, general and abstract names, I can 
still distinguish all that really requires distinction, 
without attempting to distinguish what ought not 
to be distinguished. I hold that as soon as I speak 
of trees in the plural, I use a general term, applicable 
to many, and an abstract or subtract term, because 
all that distinguishes one tree from another is gone. 
Talso hold that as soon as I drop the peculiar foliage 
of this and that tree, whether leaves or needles, I 
arrive at a tree, a something which never exists and 
cannot exist in rerum natura, an abstract term 
therefore, if any deserves to be called abstract, and, 
as such, predicable of many, or a general term. 
Again, if we adopt the usual view of logicians, ‘ this 
green tree,’ as soon as I drop everything but its 
colour, leaves me in possession of the word ‘ green,’ 
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which is abstract, and, as applicable to ever so many 
trees, general. 

I do not quarrel with: Mills definition of abstract 
and concrete, as different from general and singular, 
but even accepting his definition of these terms, I 
cannot reconcile them with his own statement, that 
an adjective, such as green, is concrete. What are 
adjectives but the names of quality, and if names of 
quality, according to Mill's own showing, are abstract, 
how can adjectives be concrete? Mill? admits him- 
self that an attribute is not a real thing, possessed 
of objective existence, but a particular mode of 
naming our sensations, or our expectation of sen- 
sations, when looked at in their relation to an external 
object which excites them! If then that object is 
concrete, how does it differ from its attributes which 
are not, as Mill expresses it, real things? And yet 
in another place Mill writes: ‘Names of qualities 
and names of substances stand for the very same 
sets of facts or phenomena ; whiteness and a white 
thing are only different phrases, required by con- 
venience for speaking of the same external fact under 
different relations?.’ Surely that is not so in English. 
When I say ‘the snow possesses whiteness, I mean 
something very different from what I mean when 
I say ʻI see a white thing. By a ‘white thing?’ 
I mean some thing capable of existing in and by 
itself, and not as a quality of some other thing, 
and Mill by identifying whiteness and a white thing 
seems to me guilty of the same petitio principii 











1 Logic, ii. 2, 4. 2 Ibid. v. 3, 4- 

3 See Aristotle, Post. Analyt. xxii. 7 : "Osa ðè pù oùsiav onpaive, 
Sei xard twos Ùrokerpévov karnyopeioÂa, ka pù eivai te Aeuxdy, 6 ody Erepdy 
te by Neuxdy corey. 
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which he blames in Plato, who from the fact that 
justice and wisdom, though incorporeal, must be 
something, argues that incorporeal things may exist’. 
Tt may seem very disrespectful to speak in such terms 
of so great a logician as Mill, but I may honestly 
say I have tried very hard to reconcile his various 
utterances about adjectives or names of attributes 
being concrete names, but I have not succeeded. 
I hinted before that the reason why Mill and those 
who follow him treat adjectives such as red or useful 
as concrete, might have been that abstract terms can 
again be derived from them, such as redness and 
usefulness. But this would not be a sufficient reason. 
If I say ‘this red house, the three words together 
form no doubt a concrete term, and so would ‘the 
white house,’ ‘the tall house,’ ‘the square house, 
ete. But when I drop house, and speak of ‘red,’ 
‘white,’ ‘tall,’ ‘square,’ these terms are abstract, 
whether we mean by abstract ‘drawn from’ or ‘left 
behind.’ Red can never exist, and can never be 
perceived by itself; it comes to us always as be- 
longing to other things, and only after allowing 
those other things to vanish from the focus of our 
mind can we think or speak of red. 

But though red by itself can never stand as the 
name of a substance, it may perfectly well become 
the subject of a proposition, as when we say ‘the 
red of the rainbow,’ and speak of it as different from 
the blue and the green. Some people may say that 
by ‘the red’ we mean the red colour, but, if so, 
nothing can be more abstract than colour, nor would 
colour mean any more than our sensation of red 


1 Logic, v. 7, 2. 
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objectified. It seems to me, that when we speak 
of the red of the rainbow, ‘the red’ is here an 
abstract term used as a subject, and differs but 
little from ‘redness, which everybody admits to 
be an abstract term. In Latin album is used in 
the sense of whiteness, utile and dulce mean use- 
fulness and pleasure. Even in modern languages 
we speak of the cool of the evening instead of the 
coolness, and there are adjectives which have no 
corresponding substantival forms at all, such as for 
instance, violet, purple, etc. Here it becomes quite 
clear that if we speak of the violet of the clouds, we 
mean not only what is violet in them, but the 
abstract quality of violet, what we should call violet- 
ness, if language allowed us to do so. 

There is one more division of terms or names 
which has been revived by Mill, and which connotative 
he considers of great importance, but which and Denota- 
to me seems a mere encumbrance of Logic; "e Tems. 
I mean the division of all names into Connotative 
and Denotative. This division too has been bor- 
rowed from the schoolmen, and I do not mean to 
deny that the two words, to connote and to denote, 
are often very useful in logical and etymological 
discussions. ‘A name is said, in the language of 
logicians, to denote the objects and connote the 
attributes. White denotes chalk and other white 
substances, and connotes the particular colour which 
is common to them. Bird denotes eagles, sparrows, 
crows, geese, and so forth, and connotes life, the 
possession of wings, and the other properties by 
which we are guided in applying the name. The 
various objects denoted by the class-name are what 
is meant by the Extension of the concept, while the 
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attributes connoted are its Comprehension or Inten- 
sion!” All this is very true and elear, ~ What I 
object to is the supposition that denotative is any- 
thing but a new name for singular and concrete 
terms. Even the point of view which we have to 
take in dividing names into connotative and deno- 

. tative is not a new one. It is the same which we 
occupy when we distinguish between the intension 
and extension of terms*. Let us take an instance. 
The extension of such a word as planet consists 
of Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, etc., its intension is a 
round body revolving elliptically round the sun, ete. 
Is there any difference between this and our saying, 
the term planet denotes Jupiter or Venus or Saturn’, 
etc., and connotes a round body revolving elliptically 
round the sun? Then why introduce new technical 
terms? It is convenient, no doubt, to have two 
expressions for the same thing, particularly as we 
have no verbs corresponding to extension and 
intension. But if that convenience is bought at 
the expense of clearness of thought, it is too dearly 
bought. 

I go even a step further, and I maintain that, 
speaking strictly, all singular and concrete terms 
denote, all general and abstract terms connote. I 
do not mean to say that the meaning of these three 
names, singular, concrete and denotative on one 
side, and general, abstract and connotative on 


} Mill on Hamilton, p. 389. : 

3 Thus the intension of a term is synonymous with its com- 
prehension or connotation, or depth; while the extension is 
synonymous with the denotation or breadth. Jevons, Lessons, 
P- 39- 

5 T think we ought to say or, not and. 
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the other, is exactly the same, but I do mean that 
these names tefer to the same classes of words under 
slightly different aspects. The same words fall into 
the one’or the other class, For instance: 

Singular: this planet, which exists once only, say 
Jupiter. i 

Concrete: this planet, which can be seen, if not 
touched and moved, say Jupiter. 

Denotative: this planet, say Jupiter and for the 
time being no other. 

General: the planets, several in number, whatever 
moves round the sun elliptically. 

Abstract!: the planets, in general, different from 
any planet in particular. 

Connotative: the planets, qua bright, heavenly 
bodies, round, moving elliptically round the sun, 
attracted by gravitation, ete. 

It has been pointed out by Jevons and other 
logicians that, in spite of its great length, Mill’s 
definition of denotation and connotation, of non- 
connotative and connotative terms, is by no 
means clear, while Mill himself admits how much 
it differs from that accepted by his father, James 
Mill. 

Without entering here into this controversy, I 
cannot suppress a wish that these two words, to 
denote and connote, might be set entirely free from 
their present logical bondage, so that they could be 
used for a new purpose by the student of language. 
It would be most desirable to be able to distinguish 
by short technical terms between the etymological 


1 Tf Mill says that abstract names are usually non-connotative, 
but may be connotative in some cases, this arises from the uncer- 
tainty of his definition of abstract. See Jevons, Lessons, P. 44. 
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and the historical meaning of words. I should like 
to be able to say that bhratar, brother, fur instance, 
denotes one or more persons by the one attribute of 
carriers, on account of which attribute the name is 
given, while it connotes all the attributes which 
belong to a bhratar or carrier, as evolved gradually 
by experience, and in the end settled by definition. 
I should say on the same principle that triangle 
denotes a thing with three angles, and nothing else, 
but that it connotes being enclosed in three lines and 
all other qualities which geometrical research has 
discovered and may discover in a triangular figure. 
Planet again would be said to denote a wandering 
star, but to connote all that we know of planets. 
This comes very near to Mill’s definition’, but that 
is the very reason why I fear that it would be mis- 
leading to use these terms in this new meaning. With 
Mill a non-connotative (denotative) term signifies a 
subject only, a connotative term denotes a subject 
and implies an attribute. I should prefer to say 
that a denotative term denotes a subject by means 
of one attribute only, namely of that expressed by 
the root from which it is derived, a connotative term 
denotes a subject and implies all attributes that have 
heen discovered by continued experience. 

However, ‘to signify’ answers nearly the same pur- 
pose as ‘to denote, ‘to imply’ the same as ‘to con- 
note, and where an ambiguity can arise, it may, for 
the present at least, be better to say, bhratar signi- 
fies (or denotes) a person, qua carrier, and implies 
(or connotes) humanity, manhood, kinship, kindliness, 
etc.; that adeAgcs signifies a co-uterinus, and that 





2 Logic i. 2, 5. 
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it implies, like bhratar, humanity, manhood, kin- 
ship, but perhaps less of kindliness and helpfulness 
than bhratar, brother. 

I should suggest then, with all respect for the 
minute distinctions introduced into the classification 
of words by schoolmen and by modern logicians, that 
the best classification is that which is supplied by 
the history of language. That history teaches us 
that language began with roots, expressive of the 
consciousness of repeated acts, or, of concepts. 

These concepts would be predicated, as follows :—. 


ROOTS OR CONCEPTS. 


1, Substantives, 2. Adjectives and Verbs, 
a, Singular and Concrete, a. Singular and Concrete, 
as subject: This cutter (as subject : This cutting one 
cuts. cuts). 
(as predicate: John is this as predicate: John is this 
cutter). cutting one, John cuts. 
b. General and Abstract, b. General and Abstract, 
as subject: Cutters cut, a (as subject : cutting ones cut, 
cutter cuts. a cutter cuts). 
(as predicate: John is a as predicate: John is a cut- 
cutter). ting one. 
c. Collective, General as c. Collective, General as 
Singular, Singular, 
as subject: Some cutters, as subject: The sharpness of 
cutter-cla:s. weapons. 


d. Universal, 
as subject: All cutters, 
cutter-kind. 


After having examined these various divisions of 
words which have been introduced by 4, 
logicians, let us return now to the oldest Categories 

- e e o . in Language. 
division of all, a division which gram- 
marians borrowed from logicians, namely that 
according to Aristotle’s categories. 
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I tried to show that what logicians call the cate- 
gories, and what grammarians call the parts of 
speech, must be traced back to a far earlier period 
in the growth of the human mind than has hitherto 
been supposed. These categories are not only forms 
of language and thought, they are the antecedent 
conditions of language and therefore of thought. If 
we are to speak and think at all, we must be able to 
predicate substance and quality and action, and in 
this sense Kant was perfectly right in treating the 
categories as the sine qua non of all speech and all 
thought, and those of ubi and quando as the sine 
qua non of all sensuous intuition. Schopenhauer 
also was right when he claimed for causality the 
place of the fundamental category, for what he 
means by causality is really what Aristotle meant as 
the category of ovciu. It is the impulse of causality 
which makes us demand for every perception a 
there, and this there, if we think about it, is really 
meant as thence, namely as the cause of our sensa- 
tions. Where Schopenhauer seems to me wrong is in 
denying tu the other categories their fundamental 
character. No doubt, they would come genetically 
after the category of causality, and Aristotle himself 
calls them the devrépar xarnyopia, but they must be, to 
use Kant’s language, given, quite as much as the 
first category, unless we look upon them as the re- 
sult of repeated experience, that is, unless we forget 
Kant’s first lesson, that no experience would have 
been possible without them. Without these cate- 
gories man would indeed be aAoyos, that is, not only : 
speechless, but mad. 

The only difference, if there is any, between Kant's 
view of the categories and my own is that Kant 
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takes them as the sine qu4 non of thought in the 
abstract, while I take them as the sine qué non of 
thought, as embodied in language. And this will 
really serve to facilitate the proof of the à priori 
character of the categories. Kant has to show, for 
instance, that we could not conceive one, many, or 
all, if nothing were given us but the impressions of 
the senses, that the counting or summing up is our 
doing, and that no thought would be possible with- 
out it. I simply appeal to the evidence of language 
to show that no language is possible, unless we are 
able by some means or other to distinguish in it the 
subject of a sentence as either one, many, or all. It 
does not matter how it is done, whether by repetition, 
or by numerals, or by terminations of the singular 
and plural ; but it must be done in some way, before 
we can call our utterance language. 

The same applies to all categories. If Aristotle 
says that we must employ, first of all, the category of 
ovcia, I say, we cannot think without substantives. 
If Aristotle says that we must employ the other cate- 
gories (Jevrépa: xatyyopia), I say we cannot think 
without adjectives, numerals, relative words, adverbs, 
and verbs, in their various applications. I appeal to 
facts, and for the purpose of proof, facts have their 
value, though, on the other hand, theory may be said 
to be more instructive than mere facts. 

By applying the ten categories to the conceptual 
roots, or by predicating roots in ten differ- Roots used 
ent ways, we gain the whole wealth of categorically. 
language. Whether with or without outward dis- 
tinctions we gain— 

(1) Substantives, eg. from DHi, to meditate, 
Sk. dhi-s, meditating, place of meditation, 
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prayer (instrument), praying (act), prayer 
(result). 
From DA, to give, Sk. -dA, or da-tar, giver, 
da-nam, gift, ete. 
(c) Adjectives. 
(a) quantitative, from DAK, to show, dasan, 
ten. 
(b) qualitative, from SUBH, to shine, subh-ra, 
bright. 
(c) relative, from MAmH, to be great, major, 
greater. 
(3) Adverbs and cases. 
(a) local, from VIS, to enter, vis-i, in the vil- 
lage; from i, this, i-bi, here. 
(b) temporal, from DIV, to shine, div-4, by 
day. 
(4) Verbs. 
(a) situs, from STA, to stand, čeri, I stood. 
(b) habitus, from DA, to bind, srodéderar, he 
is shod. 
(c) actio, from TAM, to cut, réuver, he cuts. 
(d) passio, from TAM, to cut, réuverar, he is 
cut. 

It should not be supposed that there is anything 
mysterious in the application of the ten categories to 
the roots. The origin of roots we have explained in 
the most simple and natural manner. Their modifi- 
cation by means of the categories is equally natural 
and simple. What we call categories are the only 
possible ways in which we can use our roots. They 
are necessities, they are, if you like, pure reason, and 
to reasonable beings they are not the most mysterious, 
but the most reasonable of all things. What could I 
do with the root Dig, if not to say that I dig? In 
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doing this I use not one, but several categories. In 
the language of logicians I use the seventh category 
of xeioOa (I am in a state of digging), and I use at 
the same time the first category of ovcia (I, the 
agent), and the second category of woody (I, as one, 
not as many). That sounds very learned, but it 
means no more than that I predicate digging of my- 
self, and that I am one, not many. As soon as I add 
an object, as soon as I say I dig a field, I employ the 
ninth category of roiv, while, if I am being dug 
into, or, it may be, wounded by a spade, I naturally 
intend the tenth category of tacyev, in whatever way 
it may be expressed in different languages. 

It stands to reason that not every root can lend 
itself to all categories. We could predicate the 
root Dig in the third: category, rò woidy, if we had 
to declare that a certain tree was dug up or dug out, 
that is, hollowed out so as to be fit for a boat. But 
it would be difficult to use this root in the fourth 
category, mpds tT, or in the second, rò mocóv, unless 
it had first passed through the first category of 
ovsia. The same applies to the fifth and sixth 
categories, the roô and roré, though such expressions 
as ‘in the place of digging,’ or ‘at the time of 
digging,’ might be formed directly from the root, 
provided that the root had first been raised to the 
dignity of a substantive or received the baptism of 
the first category. 

Even this first product of multiplication of say a 
thousand roots with ten categories, would The first 
give us ten thousand words, and for carry- tstewth. 
ing on the ordinary work of a primitive society we 
know that one thousand words would be ample. 

But this is not all. We must bear in mind that 
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after a root has once been raised to the dighity of 
a word hy the application ‘of one eategory, and 
generally by the addition of a suffix, thet word, by 
the application of other categories, may be made to 
produce a number of new words. 

A very important class consists of words formed 
Categories bY applying the first category to words of 
applied to the second. This, as we saw, gives us 

Words names of quality, whiteness instead of 

white, goodness instead of good. A quality may be 
conceived as a subject, as the subject of a sentence, 
though it can never become a substance, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. It cannot be conceived to 
exist by itself. Itis quite true that neither can sub- 
stances be conceived to exist by themselves or with- 
out attributes. But there remains the distinction 
that attributes are predicated of substances, never 
substances of attributes. White may be used to 
signify that which makes a white thing white, but 
it always remains an atiribute of something; and 
though we may predicate something of it, namely 
whiteness, or even different shades of whiteness, yet 
the white, even as a subject, can never become what 
we call a substance, a something substantial, an 
čv. White as an attribute is always an abstract 
name, while whiteness may be called an abstract 
name of the second degree’. If we predicate white 
of all white objects, we predicate whiteness of that 
which is supposed to make them white, i. e. of the 
light and colour peculiar to them. We may again 





* Schopenhauer, Werke, vol. ii. p. 49, compares terms such as 
man, horse, to the ground-fivor; terms such as virtue, relation, 
to the first-floor of the house we live in. 
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predicate "of whitenéss, for instance, that it is plea- 
sant, just as we predicate ‘of snow that it is white? ; 

‘but ‘here, though whiteness is the subject: of a 
sentence, it has no. right to be called a substance. 
Such names admit of the most varied application. 
They begin as names of qualities, and often end by 
becoming powers, or even gods and goddesses. 

From amicus, friend, for instance, is formed ami- 
‘citia, the quality of friends, but also the state of 
friends, the duty of friends, the sentiments of friends, 
lastly, the cause of that sentiment, the ideal, the 
goddess. 

From purus, pure, we have purity, the quality 
and state of being pure, the sentiment, the fountain 
of that sentiment, and again some kind of ideal or 
goddess of purity. 

Sometimes by applying the first category to words 
of the third we get collective words. Thus while 
juvenis, young, as a rov, becomes juventus, the 
quality of being young, the plural of juvenis is 
raised to a collective noun, and juventus, youth, 
comes to mean all youths, conceived as one class. 
These two words often run together both in form 
and meaning, and show by what process collective 
words may become abstract terms” 

Many adjectives are formed by applying the second 
category to the first. Thus from equus, horse, we 
form equinus, possessing the qualities of a horse ; 
from homo, humanus, possessing the qualities of 
aman. From this we derive, as before, humanitas, 
either as a collective term, mankind, or as the 
hypostasis of all that constitutes man, humanity. 

1 T. H. Green, Works, ii. p. 205. 
2 See before, p. 464. 
Ti 
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Even from a singular term, such as Peleus, may 
be formed an adjective Pelides, meaning originally 
connected with or descended from Peleus, and this 
may be used either as a singular, or, if applied to 
many, as a general term. 

From Roma is formed Romanus, originally an 
adjective, but in course of time changed into a sub- 
stantive. 

The fourth category, of mpos mı, can be applied to 
every adjective, changing longus, for instance, into 
longior, ete. 

Most nouns belonging to the first category can 
be used in the fifth and sixth categories, whether 
through declension, or by means of adverbial suffixes. 
Thus from coelum, sky, we have coeli, in the sky, 
from vesper, evening, vespere, in the evening, to 
which we may add, coelitus, from the sky, and 
even coelum, towards the sky. All adverbs which 
have now a causal or modal meaning were originally 
local and temporal. Thus cé¢ws, wisely, was ori- 
ginally ‘proceeding from what is wise,’ just as hu- 
manitus, humanely, meant originally coming from 
what is human, like coelitus, coming from the sky. 
Anpocig, publice, was in public, then publicly; ¿ðig, 
in private, then without. Thus érov means where 
and as; ee, after and because; quum, when and 
because ; just as in English hence may mean be- 
cause, and then therefore. 

From adverbs also adjectives and substantives may 
be formed, as in Sanskrit from tatra, there, ta- 
tratyas, he who is there, Germ. dortig; from ni, in, 
ni-tyas, he who is within!, Germ. innig. 


1 Vedic Hymns, i. 1, 166, 2, note. ® 
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By applying the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
categories to nouns or adjectives, verbs can be derived 
in any quantity. From bronze we can form in the 
eighth category to bronze, i.e. to have assumed a 
bronze-like colour ; in the ninth category, to bronze, 
i.e. to produce such a colour ; in the tenth category, 
to be bronzed, 1.e. to have received the same colour. 

Verbs, as is well known, are most prolific in sub- 
stantives as well as adjectives. There are recognised 
forms, such as active and passive participles, for 
forming adjectives and substantives. Sapiens, as 
an adjective, is knowing, as a substantive, a sage: 
factum, as an adjective, is done, as a substantive, 
a fact. Caesum, as an adjective, is cut; as a deri- 
vative adjective, caesius means bluish, the colour 
ofa wound £. 

The number of words thus gained by the simple 
multiplication of roots by categories can 
be still further raised by composition, 
so that few wants of body or mind would remain 
unprovided for. Thus horse and man would give 
us quite a new concept, namely horseman, eques, 
a rider. We get householder from household, 
i.e. what is held together as one house; house- 
keeper, from house and keeper, a steward, i.e. 
ste-ward, a sty-guardian. 

I shall only dwell here on one class of compounds, 
namely those formed by prepositions. 

By means of prepositions the meaning of verbs 
can be multiplied in the most surprising prepositions. 
way, and if we consider that from every 
such compound verb a number of substantives, 


Composition. 





1 See Hibbert Lectures, p. 43. 
li2 
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adjectives, and adverbs can again be derived, there 
seems to be no limit to the increase of the wealth 
of language. Thus, if we take so simple a root as 
BHA, to bear, in Greek pép, we get : 

ava-pépw, I lift, I bear, I refer back to some one; 
hence, avadopevs, wood placed across the shoulders 
for carrying water, etc. ; avapopa, reference. 

avri-pépw, I carry towards, and avri-pépouar, I 
measure myself against another. 

aro-pépw, I carry away; hence arogopa, tribute. 

dta-pépw, I carry over, I spread, I delay, I am 
away or different, I excel, etc.; da-pépouai rin, I 
differ with a person ; weicrov diapéper poi Twos, lit. 
very much lies between me and it. Hence dagopa, 
difference, quarrel, advantage; s:aopos, different, 
excellent; ad:apopos, indifferent ; ad:apopia, indiffer- 
ences. 

eis-pépw, I carry in, I contribute; hence eispopa, 
tribute. 

éx-pépw, I carry out, I publish, I produce; I bury; 
hence éxopa, funeral ; expépiov, the produce of the 
soil. 

éu-pépoua, Tt, I am like; hence eudepis, like, 
eugépeca, likeness. 

emt-pepw, I add; hence émopa, addition, attack, 
syllogism ; émpdpyua, dessert after dinner. 

xata-pépw, I carry down; hence caragopa, falling 
down, blow, deep sleep ; xaragopos, rushing down; 
catagepys, sloping, prone. 

pera-pépw, I carry somewhere else; hence uerapopa, 
metaphor. 

Tapa-þépw, I carry away, I pass by; hence rapa- 
popa, madness. 

mept-pepw, I carry round, I make known, I endure, 
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I come round, I recover; hence mepepépera, peri- 
phery, zepepopd, revolution of a wheel, vault of 
heaven. 

mpos-pepw, I bring towards, I bring in, I benefit; 
hence zpoopopa, offering, gift, food, income; mpéc- 
Popos, useful, zutraglich ; ra rporpepdueva, food and 
drink. 

mpo-pépw, I bring forth, I reproach, I further, 
I excel, I grow; hence zxpogopd, pronunciation, 
utterance, reproach; zpoepys, excellent, advanced 
in years. 

ovu-épw, I bring together, I add, I help; I bear in 
common with; hence otu@opos, useful; cun@opd, ac- 
cident, misfortune ; cvnepdpeva, events. 

Umep-péepw, I carry beyond, I excel; hence dmep- 
eps, excellent. 

bro-pépw, I support, I reproach, I bring down ; 
hence vroopa, carrying off, purging, drain, excuse. 

This is but one root out of many, nor have I given 
by any means the whole mass of words that can be 
traced back to it. But this one case will suffice to 
show with what small means language has contrived 
to produce all that is wanted to comprehend the 
whole universe of thought, and how much simpli- 
city there is behind the apparent complexity of our 
vocabulary. 

More important, however, than any of the con- 
trivances for the increase of words which 
we have hitherto examined is the in- 
fluence of what commonly goes by the name of 
Metaphor. Metaphor, in our sense of the word, is 
to language what rain and sunshine are to the 
harvest. It multiplies each grain a hundred and 
a thousand-fold. We must therefore try to under- 
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stand clearly what we really mean by this ancient 
classical term. 

I have treated of Metaphor very fully in my 
Lectures on the Science of Language (vol. ii, Lecture 
8), but with more special reference to its influence 
on Mythology. I shall therefore confine myself here 
to some general remarks on the place which meta- 
phor holds, among other processes, in the creation ` 
and formation of our words and thoughts. 

Metaphor represents a whole stage of thought 
through which every language must pass, though its 
power and influence cannot be confined within 
strictly chronological limits, but will assert them- 
selves again and again, when favourable circum- 
stances arise. 

When treating of Metaphor in my Lectures on 
the Science of Language, I endeavoured to establish 
a distinction between two classes of metaphors, which 
I called radical and poetical. I meant by a radical 
metaphor the transference of one and the same root 
to different objects, as when in Sanskrit both the 
sun and a hymn of praise are called arkd, from a 
root AK, to shine, the one in the sense of what 
‘ shines, the other in the sense of what makes shine, 
or what blazes forth the glory of a god. When from 
the root VA, to cover, the Hindus derived Var-una 
(Ovpaves), the covering sky and the god of the sky, 
and likewise Vri-tra (“OpOpos), the covering dark- 
ness, the cloud, the enemy of the bright gods; when 
from a root PRA, meaning originally to blow, to let 
forth, was derived zpyorjp, a storm, but also p76, 
to burn; or from a root AN, to blow, the Sanskrit 
anala, fire, and anila, wind: all this was what 
I meant by radical metaphor. Perhaps the name 
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was not well chosen, because it is rather a process of 
diaphora, of carrying the root with its concept to 
this and that object, than a metaphora, or trans- 
ference from one object to another; yet, for prac- 
tical purposes, metaphora, applied in this sense, 
can hardly be misunderstood, and, as guarded by a 
proper definition, it might well be kept. 

But at all events this process is different, and 
ought to be distinguished from another, namely, the 
transference of ready-made words from one well- 
known object to another equally well-known object, 
as when poets call the rays of the sun arrows, large 
waves white horses (cavalli), small waves moutons, 
Italian pecorelle, or when, as in French, the sky 
covered with thin white clouds is called ciel mou- 
tonné, and Virgil says Lanae vellera per coelum 
feruntur. Such metaphors I wished to distinguish 
as poetical, and for a proper study of comparative 
mythology the distinction seems to me of consider- 
able importance. 

Dr. Brinkmann, in a work of great learning and 
research, entirely devoted to the subject of meta- 
phor?, has found fault with this division ; but, so far 
as I can judge, from a misapprehension of the mean- _ 
ing which I attached to these names of radical and 
poetical metaphor. He says (p. 43) that I ought to 
have divided all metaphors into radical and non- 
radical, and into poetical and prosaic. This dicho- 
tomous process may be right from a logical point of 
view, but it would hardly have answered my pur- 
pose. I did not take poetical in the sense of metrical, 


1 Die Metaphern, Studien über den Geist der modernen Sprachen, 
1. Buch, Die Thierbilder der Sprache, Bonn, 1878. 
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and therefore could not have used prosaic as the 
complement of poetical. My object was an historical 
division, and if I had cared for apparent logical 
accuracy rather than for clearness of expression, I 
might have divided metaphors into radical and 
verbal. By radical metaphors, as I explained, I 
mean those which determined the application of 
certain roots to objects apparently so different as 
sun and hymn of praise, wind and fire, etc. The 
metaphor in this case affected the root; and it was 
not only difficult, but impossible, to say in each case 
whether roots, after having attained a general mean- 
ing, had been specialised, or whether a root of special 
meaning had been generalised, while being applied 
to the expression of various concepts. If, instead of 
calling all the remaining metaphors verbal, I pre- 
ferred to call them poetical, it was partly because 
verbal is now chiefly used in opposition to nominal, 
partly because I wanted to imply that these meta- 
phors constituted pre-eminently the innate poetry of 
language. These metaphors, the unconscious poetry 
of language, were originally as much an act of 
poetical genius performed by a forgotten poet as was 
any metaphorical expression of Shakspeare or Goethe. 
But from our point of view there is a difference, and 
a very important difference, between a metaphor that 
has been so completely absorbed into the blood of a 
language as no longer to be felt as a metaphor, and 
others which we use with @ conscious feeling that 
they are our own work or the work of some one else, 
and that they require a kind of excuse, or even 
an interpretation. Aristotle (Poet. ¢. 21) calls such 
metaphors artificial (reroiueva), as when some poets 
call the horns ‘small branches’ (épwyes), or a priest 
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‘one who prays’ (dpyrnp). It is the same term 
which he uses of artificial words, which we call 
onomatopeeic. 

I confined my observations chiefly to a considera- 
tion of metaphors which have become part and parcel 
of a language, what Dr. Brinkmann would call in- 
carnate metaphors, such as when the central spot of 
the eye is called the pupil, the little girl, in Spanish, 
la niña de los ojos; or when a machine for batter- 
ing is called a battering-ram (aries); or another for 
lifting is called a crane. Such metaphors are very 
numerous. Thus the name of donkey, in German, 
Esel, is used in English as the name of a support 
for pictures (easel). In Spanish la borrica del hato, 
‘the she-donkey of a bundle of clothes,’ is used to 
signify a shepherd's wallet. In Greek donkey (vos) 
is used for windlass, the upper millstone, and a dis- 
taff. When the Aryans had discovered that the 
soil, after having been raked up, proved more fertile, 
and when they had contrived some crude kind of 
plough, the essential part of which consisted in a 
piece of wood, stone, or metal that tore open the soil, 
how were they to call it? Such words as the San- 
skrit go-darana, earth-cleaver, are late. Ancient 
languages were shorter and less analytical. Having 
watched the propensity of pigs to scratch the soil 
with their noses, some of the Aryans called the 
plough the pig, the ploughshare the pig’s snout. 
Thus Panini tells us (iii, 2, 182) that potram in San- 
skrit meant both a pig and a plough; Halayudha states 
that protham is the name of the snouts both of the 
plough and of a pig. Plutarch goes a step further, 
and asserts that the first idea of a plough came from 
watching the pig burrowing, and that hence the 
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ploughshare was called dus. The French soc also, the 
sock or share, has been identified with the Cymric 
hwch, the Cornish hoch, meaning pig, snout, and 
plough. It is curious that the Latin porca, a ridge 
between two furrows, is derived from porcus; and 
that the German Furche (furicha), furrow, is 
connected with farah, boar. In Sanskrit we find 
vrika, the name for wolf, used in the sense of 
plough ; but this may be due to a radical metaphor, 
vrika being derived from vrask, to tear. 

In many languages the living principle within us 
is called spirit (breath); to die is expressed by to 
wither, to scheme by to spin, a doubt by a knot, 
kind by warm, unkind by cold, ete. 

All this I call poetical metaphor, and it in- 
terested me as being a most*important element in 
the growth of language and mythology. What we 
generally call metaphors, and what Dr. Brinkmann 
is chiefly concerned with, are no doubt poetical too, 
and perhaps, if poetical means what is done by 
professed poets, even more truly poetical than what 
I call so. But they belong to a later stratum of 
language and thought. If I call a man a lion, in 
the sense of dandy; or a dog, in the sense of a 
wretch, these are incarnate metaphors, and their 
study belongs to the science of language. But if 
I say ‘he was like a lion in fight,’ or ‘he was a 
lion in fight,’ if I call him ‘Cœur de lion, these 
are individual metaphors, and their study belongs 
to rhetoric. It may sometimes be difficult to draw 
a sharp line between the two, but that is due to 
the very nature of metaphors. Though all originally 





1 O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung, P- 365. 
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the work of individuals, their acceptance and popu- 
larity depend on the taste of others; and it is often, 
therefore, a mere question of time whether they 
become incorporated in the spoken language or 
remain outside. Frequently a modern poet does 
but revive the latent metaphors of language, or 
. furbish them up till they show once more their 
original intentions. If we say ‘to plough the sea,’ 
in French, sillonner la mer, in Italian, solcare il 
mare, in Spanish, arar la mar, in Latin, perarare 
aquas, sulcare vada carina, we only repeat the 
old radical metaphor which gave to the root AR 
the meanings of stirring, ploughing, and rowing’. 
Frequently a modern metaphor fades and hardens 
so quickly that we forget that it ever was a meta- 
phor. Who thinks of a steel-pen as a feather, 
or of shares, when they rise and fall, as portions 
of capital? Yet these are metaphors of very modern 
date. 

But though for the purposes which I had chiefly 
in view when treating of the origin of mythology, 
the division of metaphors into radical and poetical, 
as explained by myself, seemed most conve- 
nient, a more detailed classification of metaphors 
may be useful for studying some deeper and wider 
strata in the growth of human thought and lan- 
guage. 

The oldest division of metaphors dates from the 
time of Aristotle. 

He (Poetica, cap. 21) takes merapopd in a very 
wide sense, calling by that name every transference 
of a word, ist, from the genus to the species, as 


1 Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 296. 
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if we say, ‘to stand’ of a ship, instead of ‘being 
at anchor ;’ 2nd, from the species to the genus, if 
we say a ‘thousand,’ instead of ‘many;’ 3rd, from 
one species to another species, if we say xak@ aro 
Nuxiv apicas, ‘with the weapon lifting the soul as 
water with a pitcher from the well, or reuov arerper 
xarAxe, ‘cutting with the unyielding weapon,’ for 
in both cases the special apvev and réuvew are used 
in the sense of taking away; and 4th, according 
to analogy. Aristotle gives here as an instance 
‘the goblet of Ares:’ and he adds, ‘as the goblet 
stands to Dionysos in the same relation as the shield 
to Ares, the former is used for the latter.” Another 
instance is, if we call the evening the old age of 
the day, or old age the evening of life. It was 
this last transference, however, that, ‘according to 
analogy,’ which in later times monopolised the name 
of metaphora,—Berkeley (vol. i. p. 390) uses analogy 
as synonymous with metaphor,—while tropus was 
used in the more general sense which Aristotle had 
assigned to metaphora. Thus Quintilian (Instit. 
Orat. viii. 6), rendering metaphora by translatio, 
explains, it by brevior similitudo, an abridged 
comparison; and this has remained for centuries 
the recognised definition of the term. By simi- 
litudo Quintilian means such expressions as when 
we say that a man acted like a lion, by metaphora 
when we say more briefly the man is a lion. In 
addition to these he admits two other kinds of trope, 
viz. the synecdoche and metonymy. When we 
are meant to understand the many from the one, 
the whole from the part, the genus from the species, 
the result from the antecedents, and vice versa, 
that with him is synecdoche; when we put one 
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name for another, such as Homer for Homer's poems, 
that is metonymy. 

This classification has answered its object very 
well, particularly as it was intended chiefly for 
rhetorical purposes. But as we acquire a fuller 
understanding of certain processes of the mind and 
language, it often happens that the old classifications 
and the old technical terms prove inadequate, and 
that we have nevertheless to retain them, though 
in a modified sense. Thus the name of metaphor 
is certainly objectionable, except when we restrict 
it to individual poetical metaphors, because it seems 
to imply a conscious transference of a name from 
one object to another, both previously known, both 
previously named. Such transference takes place 
both in modern and ancient writers, as when, for 
“instance, Gibbon says, ‘Some seeds of knowledge 
might be cast upon a fruitful soil!’ Such a me- 
taphor is poetical and intentional. This is already 
less so in a passage quoted by Aristotle in his 
Poetica (cap. 21), when the sun is spoken of as 
areipav Ocoxtisray prdya, ‘ sowing the divine light!’ 
For, as Aristotle hints himself, the metaphor here 
is not quite involuntary, because the Greek language 
had no separate verb to express the act of strewing 
or scattering the light, and nothing remained but to 
Use o7reipev, to SOW. 

This is a very important remark, and a closer 
examination of ancient metaphors teaches us that 
poverty of language was a very important, nay, the 
most important element in their formation. Lan- 
guage had need of metaphors, had in fact to borrow, 
because it was too poor, or, as Cicero says (De Orat. 
iii. 38-39), ‘hae translationes quasi mutua- 
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tiones sunt, cum quod non habeas, aliunde 
sumas. He distinguishes these metaphors from 
others, which he calls ‘paulo audaciores, quae 
non inopiam indicant, sed orationi splendoris 
aliquid arcessunt.’ 

When there was no word to express a nascent 
idea, what could be done but to take the next best ? 
Man was driven to speak metaphorically, whether 
he liked it or not. It was not because he could 
not restrain his poetical imagination, but rather 
because he had to strain it to the very utmost, 
in order to find expression for the ever-increasing 
wants of his mind. Suppose man had advanced 
as far as platting or weaving; it would be very 
natural that, after setting lines to catch birds, he 
should, when he had to describe his day’s work, 
be reminded of the words for platting or weaving” 
Weaving would thus take the sense of putting snares, 
and when a new word was wanted for setting snares— 
that is, for tricking, cheating, luring, inveigling a 
person by false words—nothing, again, would have 
been more natural than to take a word of a similar 
import, and to use, for instance, vpaivev, to weave, 
in the sense of plotting. Thus Homer says, zu«iwov 
doAov voaivar, pīTw ùpaivew, ete., i.e. to weave a plot. 
This metaphor spread very widely, and we may 
discover it likewise in Sk. várpas, a scheme, as 
compared with Lith. werpù, to spin, in French 
trame, from Lat. trama, weft, and even in our own 
word subtle, Lat. subtilis, which comes from sub- 
texere, to weave beneath, like têla for texla. 

Metaphor, therefore, ought no longer to be under- 
stood as simply the premeditated act of a poet, 
as a conscious transference of a word from one object 
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to another. This is modern, fanciful, individual 
metaphor, while the old metaphor was much more 
frequently a matter of necessity, and in most cases 
not so much the transference of a word from one 
concept to another, as the creation or determination 
of a new concept by means of an old name. A poet 
who transfers the name of tear to the dew has 
already clear names and concepts both for tear and 
dew. But the old framers of language who for the 
first time used ‘to weave’ in the sense of plotting 
had before this neither concept nor name for plot- 
ting; they created or fixed the new concept and 
widened the old name at one and the same time. 

But though it would be more correct to call 
ancient metaphors transformations or transitions 
rather than transferences, it will be necessary to 
‘retain the old technical term, only guarding against 
its etymological meaning being taken for .its real 
definition. After these preliminary remarks, a 
classification of ancient metaphors will become less 
difficult. 

There is first of all a whole class of metaphors, 
which I discussed before, and which, as I 
tried to show, arise from a deep necessity 
of thought. Of these I have often spoken, 
and need not dwell on them now, particularly as 
they have lately been discussed with great philo- 
sophical insight by Professor Noiré in his Logos, 
pp. 258 seq. There was really no way of con- 
ceiving or naming anything objective except after 
the similitude of the subjective, or of ourselves. 
Not only animals must be conceived as acting like 
ourselves, as pointing, retrieving, rejoicing, grieving, 
willing, or resisting, but all inanimate objects had 
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to be interpreted in the same way. The sun rises” 
and sets, the moon grows and wanes, the clouds fiy, 
the river runs, the mountains stand, the trees die, 
the sea smiles. Homer calls even a lance furious 
(uaizwwra), and a stone shameless (avadys). This 
fundamental metaphor, however, dates back so far 
in the growth of our thoughts and words that it 
is hardly ever felt as a metaphor. It is at the root 
of all mythology, and had been perceived as such long 
ago, before the science of comparative mythology was 
even dreamt of. Thus Reid! wrote :—‘Our first 
thoughts seem to be that the objects in which we 
perceive motion have understanding and power as 
we have. “Savages,” says the Abbé Raynal, “ where- 
ever they see motion which they cannot account for, 
there they suppose a soul” All men may be con- 
sidered as savages in this respect, until they are 
capable of instruction and using their faculties in 
a more perfect manner than savages do. The Abbé 
Raynal’s observation is sufficiently confirmed both 
from fact and from the structure of all languages. 
Ruder nations do really believe sun, moon, and stars, 
earth, sea, and air, fountains and lakes, to have 
understanding and active power. To pay homage 
to them, and implore their favour, is a kind of 
idolatry natural to savages. All languages carry 
in their structure the marks of their being formed 
when this belief prevailed.’ With certain limitations 
this is quite true, but mythology is but one out 
of many manifestations-in which that fundamental 
metaphor shows itself. 


1 Essays on the Active Powers, Essay iv, c. 3, as quoted by 
Mill, Logic, iii. 5, 2. 
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“There is a second clase of metaphors, arising, it 
would seem, from an imperfection of Grammatical 
grammar rather than from any necessity Metaphor. 
of thought, though on closer examination we should 
probably find that here, too, language and thought 
are inseparable. The fact is that certain derivative 
suffixes have more than one meaning; but this is 
due in the beginning to an ambiguity both of thought 
and expression, while afterwards this ambiguity, 
which was at first intended, became traditional and 
purely formal. Thus we find that in many lan- 
guages agent and instrument are expressed by the 
same word, possibly because at first the instrument 
was conceived as a kind of agent, afterwards, how- 
ever, from a mere habit. A borer may mean a 
man who bores or the instrument which bores. In 
Greek dopryp, lifter, applied to the horses which 
were not yoked to the carriage, was also applied to 
a strap; xparjp, originally a mixer, was used for a 
mixing vessel, became afterwards the name of any 
cup-shaped hollow, and lastly the name of the 
crater of a volcano. ’Evduryp was used as the name 
of a garment (méros) to be put on, just as we say 
in German ein Uberzieher, a great-coat. 

Act and result are constantly expressed by the 
same word, as we saw in perception and intui- 
tion, when used in the sense of what is perceived 
and seen. This has often become a mere matter of 
idiom, as when we now use relations for relatives, 
action for act, nationalities for peoples, even 
essences for extracts, entities for beings, nay, 
real existences for subjects’. Substantia, sub- 


1 Mill, Logic, i. 3, 2; i. 4, 1. 
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stance, originally the most abstract of abstract terms, 
has now become apparently so concrete that Dr. 
Whewell thought we ought not to speak of impon- 
derable substances, but of imponderable agencies’. 

Sometimes the name of the instrument is used 
where the act is implied, as when we say brain, or 
ppéves, midrif, for thinking, heart for feeling. 
Sometimes the name of the instrument is made to 
convey the effect produced by it, as when the Greek 
word xapaxrjp, an instrument for graving, is used 
for the mark produced by it, then for any mark, 
and lastly for the peculiar nature or character of 
a man. 

The name of the place sometimes expresses the 
agents located in such places, as when we speak of 
the Court migrating, or the Porte issuing a firman, 
of Oxford presenting a petition, or of the Church 
bolding a Council. 

This subject has been most carefully worked out 
by Hindu grammarians when treating of the mean- 
ing of suffixes (verbal and nominal), and on the 
various meanings which they impart to roots. It 
may be doubted whether these cases fall properly 
under the head of metaphor, but if they do, they 
have clearly become involuntary transitions of con- 
ception, facilitated by the ambiguities of suffixes 
rather than by any poetical effort, in the usual sense 
of the word. 

‘We now proceed to the consideration of what is 
most commonly called metaphor. I explained this 
process formerly? as ‘a transference of a name from 


1 Whewell, Philosophy of Discovery, p. 331; Mill, Logic, iii. 
14, 6. 
Lectures on the Science of Language, ii. p. 385. 
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the object to which it properly belongs to other objects 
which strike the mind as in some way OF Metaphor as 
other participating in the peculiarities of a r 
the first object.’ This definition has been and Abstrac- 
accepted by Dr. Brinkmann and others, tion. 
but a repeated consideration of the subject has 
led me to take a different view of the mental 
process which produced metaphor in the earliest 
stages of language and thought. 

If the ruler of a country was called a gubernator, 
it was not, I believe, by a straight transference 
of the concept of steersman to that of a ruler of 
a state. That may be the process by which a poet 
speaks of a king as a steersman standing at the helm 
of a vessel tossed by storms. But a simpler process 
is that by which the mind, after having formed such 
a word as gubernator, steersman, drops one after 
another the minute points which constitute its in- 
tension or comprehension, and thereby retains only 
the more general concept of a ruler. That process 
is not necessarily conscious. It is not aphaeresis, 
or abstraction, in the usual sense of that word. No 
one at least, I believe, has ever caught himself in 
that process of plucking the feathers out of his con- 
cepts. It is rather an apoptdsis, a falling off, a 
moulting, or, as Hobbes would have called it}, a 
decay of sense, which leaves behind more and more 
vague, more and more abstract, more and more 
general ideas. 

When that process had taken place, when guber- 
nator in the language of sailors and others had 


1 Hume, Treatise on Human Nature, ed. Green and Grose, vol. i. 


p. 183. 
Kk2 
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dwindled down to a mere director, no actual trans- 
ference was necessary. Gubernator had been so 
far emptied of its original contents, its intension had 
shrivelled up so much, that it was naturally applicable 
to ever so many persons, provided they acted a lead- 
ing part in the management of any affairs. 

If we speak of the moons of Jupiter, moon is no 
longer our measurer of time, but it has faded into 
a mere satellite, a companion of a planet. It has 
become a very general name, and, as such, it proved 
applicable to the satellites of Jupiter or of any other 
planet. 

A foot had originally a very full intention. It 
meant the member of a living body, made of flesh 
and bone and muscle, with five toes, and used for 
locomotion. It was meant for a human foot, and 
implied very soon a certain length. But many of 
its attributes not being attended to, foot became 
applicable to the locomotive organs of other animals, 
of quadrupeds, insects, birds, till at last it lost even 
the attribute of locomotion, retaining only the mean- 
ing of what we stand on, and thus was used as the 
foot of a table, or the foot of a mountain, signifying 
what is most lifeless and motionless. 

And here again we see very clearly how language 
and thought march hand in hand. It was not that 
man did not know by what is called sensuous know- 
ledge the foot of a table, or the foot of a mountain 
before he gave ita name. The carpenter who made 
the foot knew it as a piece of wood, as a stick, as 
properly shaped, whether square or round. But 
until he conceived it as something supporting the 
top of a table, as a foot supports the body, he did 
not know it as a foot, and it is impossible to say 
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which came first, concept or name, in what must 
have been an almost simultaneous process. 

A poet, no doubt, might dispense with this slow 
process of Aphaeresis or Apoptésis; he might 
not wait for the gradual dropping off of claws and 
wings and feathers before he called the sun a golden 
bird. But with the majority of mankind metaphor 
is produced by the gradual fading of the colours of 
our percepts, and even by the vanishing of the out- 
lines of their shadows, i.e. of our concepts. This 
gives us abstract, hence general names, and these 
general names, without any metaphorical effort, be- 
come applicable to a large number of new objects, 
and are afterwards called metaphors. 

How quickly language, even in modern times, can 
generalise, we see in a number of idiomatic and 
proverbial expressions in which one single case is 
used to convey wide inferences and very general 
lessons. The Spanish language is particularly rich 
in such proverbs and metaphors, and they have been 
carefully collected by Spanish scholars. The Dictionary 
of the Spanish Academy (Madrid, 1726~39) is well 
known for its wealth of metaphorical expressions, 
most of which are carefully and successfully ex- 
plained. The number of Spanish proverbs is said 
to amount to no less than twenty-four thousand € 
Instead of saying, ‘What service have you rendered 


1 A very full account of the literature on Spanish proverbs and 
on proverbs in general is to be found in Dr. Haller’s great work, 
‘Altspanische Sprichwörter aus den Zeiten vor Cervantes, ins 
Deutsche übersetzt, in Spanischer und Deutscher Sprache erörtert 
und verglichen mit den entsprechenden der alten Griechen und 
Römer, der Lateiner der spätern Zeiten, der simmtlichen ger- 
manischen und romanischen Völker, Regensburg, 1883, 2 vole 
See also Brinkmann, ‘Die Metaphern,’ p. 131. 
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me ?’ the Spaniard says, Qué hijo me has sacado 
de pila? ‘Which son have you taken for me from 
the font?’ Instead of saying Why? he may say, 
Por qué carga de agua? ‘For what load of 
water? When we say, ‘ Tell this story to another 
person, he says, ‘A otro perro con eso hueso, 
‘Go to another dog with that bone.’ The Spanish 
language abounds in similar expressions which in 
one sense may all be called metaphorical, because 
they are all based on rapid generalisations of single 
cases. But English also, particularly if we ex- 
plore its dialects, abounds in metaphorical proverbs. 
In Shropshire, instead of saying ‘Something has 
happened,’ the people say ‘The cat has kittened.’ 
For instance, ‘And so it happened as the landlord 
sent for him at once. Afore he went says he to 
me, “The cat’s kittened somewhere.” And so’ it 
turned out, for when he got to the Hall he found as 
they wanted him to stay on an’ not leave the farm, 
and they offered to drop the rent a bit!’ 

In the same county, if a person appears in a new 
suit, people say, ‘Eh, what a tail our cat’s got!’ 
and if lovers who have quarrelled make it up again, 
it is called ‘to warm up cold broth.’ 

In order to gain a clearer view of the nature of 
poetical metaphors and their wide influence on the 
growth of language and thought, I have endeavoured 
to class them under the following heads :— 

1. Transition from Man to Animal. 

2. Transition from Animal to Man. 

3. Transition from Material to Immaterial. 


? Shropshire Shreds and Patches, ọ Jan. 1884; Shropshire 
Folk-lore, by Ch. S. Burne, 1886, p. 596. 
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. Transition from Immaterial to Material. 

. Transition from the Sign to what is Signified. 

. Transition from Cause to Effect. 

. Transition from Effect to Cause. 

. Transition from Part to Whole. 

. Transition from one to another of things gene- 
rally associated. 

To a great extent the metaphors of this class 
would have to be treated as the result of transition 
what I called ‘Fundamental Metaphor.’ from Man to 
It was impossible, as we saw, to conceive Animal. 
the acts of animals except as analogous with the 
acts of men. We interpret them from our point of 
view, and express them in our own language. Hence 
it is that dogs are not only conceived as hungry 
and thirsty, as watchful and revengeful, as we are,. 
but that we do not hesitate to speak of them as 
considering, hesitating, guessing, reasoning, for all 
we know, syllogising', because language could not 
possibly supply new names to acts in all appearance 
so like our own, though it may be at the same time 
so different from them as will is from impulse. But 
we go further. We speak of hands instead of paws ; 
we speak of the spectacles of a certain goose, of the 
coat of a dog instead of his fur. In fact the whole 
animal world has been conceived as a copy of our own. 
And not only the animal world, but the whole of 
nature, was liable to be conceived and named by an 
assimilation to human nature. When people saw a 
whirlpool in which the water turned and disappeared, 
they might call it a vort-ex, from verto, to turn. 
But they might also think of the jaws or the gullet, 
and thus call it gurges or vorago. Having ap- 
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1 Plato speaks of 13 máĝos aùroô rìs púseos áyabâs prrdaogor, 
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plied gurges to a whirlpool, they would prefer 
another derivative, such as gurgulio or the simple 
gula, for gullet. But the root is the same, and, 
strange as it seems, there is nothing onomatopeic 
either in vorago or in gurgulio or in gargling. 
They all come from the root GÆ, to swallow, which 
gives us girati and gilati in Sanskrit, vorare 
for gvorare in Latin, B:Bpdéccev in Greek. We 
then get intensive forms, such as ge-gil-yate 
in Sanskrit, yépyepos, gullet, yapyapiCev, to gargle, 
gurgulio, gullet, in Latin, and in O. H. G. quer- 
chela, gullet. 

But if early language conceived animals in the 
a. Transition likeness of man, it very soon conceived 
from Animal man in the likeness of animals. There is 

oe hardly a name of an animal which, whether 
fur good or for evil, has not been applied to man and 
woman. Dog, cur, hound, whelp, donkey, pig, mule, 
bear, sheep, goat, lion, tiger, cat, mouse, owl, wasp, 
all occur in ancient as well as in modern times as 
names of dislike or endearment. We are here speaking 
of those words only which have been absorbed so 
completely in the stream of language that their in- 
dependent meaning is no longer perceptible. In 
adulari, to flatter, we hardly perceive the original 
meaning of wheedling 1, nor in wheedling, properly 
weedling, the German Wedeln, that of wagging 
the tail. In Fr. câlin, a wheedler, the derivation 
from caninus or catellinus, if correct, is almost 
forgotten ?. Coward, It. codardo, Fr. couard, was 
originally applied to a dog or any other animal with 


* Nonius, p. 17: ‘Adulatio est blandimentum proprie canum, 
quod et ad hominem tractum consuetudine est.’ 
? Brinkmann, Ll c. p. 227. 
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his tail between his legs. Canaille in the sense of 
contemptible people exists in all the Romanic lan- 
guages, It. canaglia, Sp. canalla, Port. canalha. 
Though donkey or ass, used in the sense of a stupid 
person, is a very ancient metaphor, yet it is one that 
has never quite lost its character of a simile. But 
when the Spaniards use desasnar in the sense of 
enlightening or showing a man how foolish he has 
been, we have here a metaphor that had almost 
ceased to be felt as such. 

In the same manner few Germans when they speak 
of emsig, diligent, ant-like, think of the Ameise, 
the ant, i. e. the Emse, the emmet ; nay, I see that 
the derivatłon is by some considered doubtful. Yet 
no one doubts that caprice comes from capra, goat, 
and that capricious was originally meant for goat- 
like pranks. 

The Latin ruminare meant properly to chew the 
cud, but it was applied so early to the act of mentally 
revolving a matter, that when we now speak of 
ruminating we but seldom recall the process in which 
cows eat their food. 

The Greek auédyew means to milk, originally to 
stroke. But when it is used in the sense of gaining, 
enjoying, the idea of milking is but faintly present. 
Similarly the Spanish word for milking, ordeñar, 
lit. to arrange, is afterwards used in the sense of 
drawing profit from anything (ir logrando poco 
á poco el fruto de alguna cosa). The German 
word taugen, to be good for something, may be con- 
nected with duh, to milk. Duh signifies not only 
to milk, but also to yield milk. A cow which gavé 
milk (une vache qui rend) would have mieant.a 
useful cow, just as an animal which ceased to have 
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young was called effetus, effete, useless. Duh, 
therefore, from meaning to yield milk, might well 
have come to be used in the general sense of 
being useful and efficient. The German Tugend 
would thus have as truly an agricultural origin as 
daughter, Sk. duhitar, if that word meant origin- 
ally the milkmaid ?. 

All this shows how language, if at first it inter- 
preted animal by man, soon reversed the process 
and interpreted man by animal, a phase of thought 
which not unlikely may have given birth to those 
numerous animal myths and animal fables, nay, to 
those curious animal epics which formed the delight 
of our distant ancestors and the remnants of which 
have survived to the present day. 

The very general change from a material to an im- 

‘gq, Material meaning has been so often dwelt 
3. Transition © 
from Material On that I need here say no more than what 
tolmmaterial. is recognised by all students of language, 
namely, that every word, without a single exception, 
which has an immaterial meaning had originally a 
material meaning. Materialist and Idealist philo- 
sophers, Locke as well as Berkeley, are agreed on 
this point?, Still the process of dematerialising 
varies considerably. In the case of angel, which 
meant originally a human messenger, a real trans- 
ference seems to have taken place, when a name had 
suddenly to be found for those spiritual messengers 
who were supposed to convey the commands of God 


* See Grassmann, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xii. p. 126, where the 
Goth. dauh-t-s, feast, ox, is likewise traced back to duh. 

2 See Locke, Human Understanding, iv. 3, 6; Berkeley, Third 
Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous, Works, i. p. 347; Lectures 
on the Science of Language, ii. p. 374- 
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to men. Here we may speak of a real transfer. But 
in the case of spirit, the process was different. 
Spirit was originally the visible breath, but it was 
soon taken as a merely outward sign of that which 
invariably ceased when breath ceased. It then came 
to mean life, and, by a further step, the living prin- 
ciple, the invisible spirit of man, and at last any 
spirit or spiritual being which was believed in with- 
out being seen. There was here no real transference. 
The concepts of life, the living principle, the invisible 
spirit of man, all these were not concepts, first formed 
and then named, but simultaneously with the en- 
largement of the concept of spirit, the name itself 
was enlarged. The birth of each new concept was 
synchronous with its baptism. 

It is difficult to select instances of metaphor leading 
from material to immaterial things, because language 
is really a complete herbarium of faded metaphors. 
We find them in the languages of uncivilised as well 
as civilised nations, only that in the former the 
material meaning may continue to be felt much more 
than in the latter. In New Guinea a man who pities 
you, says that he has a very bad stomach-ache for 
you', and he no doubt means much more than we 
do when we speak of the bowels of compassion. 

The Roman peasant preferred to say silva, forest, 
or cumulus, heap, instead of multitudo, and Latin 
has retained such phrases as beneficiorum cumu- 
lus, magna exemplorum silva?. Spicilegium, 
a gleaning of ears, was not used metaphorically in 


1 Rev. W. G. Lawes, Motu Grammar, 1885, Introduction, p. x. 
2 Brinkmann, l.c. p. 129; Reisig, Lateinische Sprachwissen- 
schaft, § 173. 
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classical Latin, but it has become a favourite name 
for selections in later times. 

Rustics spoke of rain and rivers as flowing and 
trickling forth (manare, emanare); soon the words 
were used by Roman orators in the sense of eman- 
ating from, as in Cic. De Or. i. 42, 189, hinc haec 
recentior Academia emanavit?, ‘hence arose this 
more recent Academy.’ Imbuere, in the language 
of the village, meant to moisten, in Rome it came 
to mean to infect, to imbue, to inspire. 

As to adjectival metaphors, we speak of thrilling 
and stinging words, of a hard and a soft heart, a 
heavy and a light heart, a warm and a cold heart, 
a broken heart and a broken spirit, of black ingrati- 
tude, dark care, brilliant thoughts, golden times, 
narrow prejudices, iron will, dry remarks. As to 
verbal metaphors, we have such expressions as to 
damp the ardour, to chain the passions, to drown the 
cares, to feed on hopes, to thirst for knowledge, ete. 

Even adverbs often rest on metaphors preceded 
by a fading of colour. Thus aegre comes from aeger, 
sick, as hardly from hard. Temere, at random, is 
supposed to be a locative of a lost temus, corre- 
sponding to Sanskrit tamas, darkness, so that origin- 
ally it would have meant ‘in the dark. Mox, soon, 
seems to correspond to Sk. makshu, with might. 
In Greek, desas is used in the sense of very, without 
that taint of vulgarity which still clings to our 
‘awfully.’ The German ungefähr, about, meant 
originally ‘without danger? Vielleicht was very 
easily, Greek raya, perhaps. Schon, already, is 

1 Brinkmann, l.c. p. 76. Forstemann, Zur Bedeutungslehre 
der deutschen Adverbien, in ‘Neues Jahrbuch der Berliner Ge- 
sellschaft für deutsche Sprache, herausgegeben von v. d. Hagen, 
vol. vi. pp. 44-51. 
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supposed to have sprung from schön, beautifully, 
used in the sense of perfectly. A similar idiom is ` 
found in the Italian bello e buono, or in the English, 
‘he is gone for good.’ 

That all prepositions may change their local and 
temporal into a causal meaning has been often re- 
marked, and may be seen explained in every Greek 
or Latin Grammar. 

In most of the cases hitherto mentioned it would 
be impossible to describe the change of meaning as 
due to metaphor or transference in the ordinary sense 
of the word. The change takes place, whether we 
like it or not. The original meaning of words fades, 
their full intension becomes lessened, their extension 
in consequence grows larger and larger, and without 
any stretch of imagination the words thus changed 
come to express concepts which seem to have grown 
up simultaneously with this process of decay. 

There are other cases where we see the name of 
one material thing used as the name of another, 
owing to some kind of similarity which it is not 
always easy to discover. Thus the French tête, head, 
is evidently the Latin testa, but testa in Latin 
meant a brick, an earthen pot, and a potsherd. In 
Spanish casco means potsherd and skull, and cogote, 
occiput, is said to be derived from concha, shell. 
In German we have the expression ‘ ganz aus dem 
Häuschen sein, to be very much excited, almost 
off his head. In Spanish casilla, small house, is 
used for head, and socar á uno de sus casillas 
means to drive one out of his little house, i.e. to 
make him impatient. Humorously the head is called 
‘la tapa de los sesos, the lid of the senses". 


? Brinkmann, 1. c. p. 135. 
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It happens likewise, though of course less fre- 
4 Transition quently, that names applied to immaterial 
material to Objects are used again with a material 
Material. meaning. Thus soul, after having become 
the name of the spiritual element in man, is em- 
ployed in the sense of a human being, as when we 
say, ‘I did not see a single soul there.’ Ghost and 
spirit, after conveying the meaning of something 
invisible and intangible, are often used in the sense 
of apparitions that can be seen and even touched. 
Nothing can be more abstract than essentia, the 
essence of things, but it is boldly transferred to 
perfumes, extracted from flowers and other sub- 
stances, and we even hear of essential oils. At first 
thought in its swiftness is compared to a horse, but 
as early as the Veda we read of horses quick as 
thought. 
Anotherclass of metaphorsis not always distin guish- 
S aa able from the preceding one, because the 
from the Sign Sign is naturally in many cases the material 
eee outside of an immaterial inside. Thus 
spirit, as we saw, stood for the living, and 
even for the thinking principle in man. That may 
be called the material for the immaterial. But spirit 
or breath may also be considered as the outward sign 
of life or thought, and the metaphor would then 
belong to the fifth class. The same applies to such 
words as brain, heart, stomach, when used to 
signify thought, feeling, and passion; also to frons 
and supercilium, forehead and eyebrow, if used in 
the sense of boldness and pride. Other cases more 
clearly belonging to this class are when we say 
‘the crown commands, meaning the ‘Queen.’ With 
respect to adjectives, when we speak of a mean as 
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a dirty action, we use dirt as the outward sign of 
moral degradation. When we say ‘the trumpet 
calls, we really mean the command of the general 
as conveyed by the sound of the trumpet that calls 
the soldiers to battle. At last we may speak of the 
trumpet-call of duty. 

Cases where the name of the cause, whether as 
author or as instrument, is used in place 
of the name of the effect, are frequent, as R 

© E om Cause 
when we speak of reading Homer, instead to Effect. 
of reading the poems made by Homer. 
This by some authorities would be classed as Meto- 
nymy. We have nearly the same kind of metaphor 
in the use which the Romans made of Ceres and 
Bacchus, in the sense of bread, wine. In Greek we 
found yaparráp, the instrument for marking, used for 
the mark produced by it; in Latin lingua, tongue, 
has become the recognised name for language. 

The next class is not very numerous. When we say 
that a man ought to blush, meaning that qyansition 
he ought to be ashamed, we use, no doubt, from Effect 
the effect for the cause; but blush may to; Gauso: 
also have been taken as the outward sign, used in 
the sense of what is signified by it. ‘Give me a 
light,’ if used for ‘Give me a candle,’ may be another 
case in point, but these instances are perhaps hardly 
sufficient to form a class. 

Another class, to which the Greeks gave the special 
name of Synecdoche, comprisessuch cases Siena 

. e nsition 
as when we use roof in the sense of house, from Part 
bread for food, spring for year. Often t° Whole. 
the opposite takes place, as when people speak of a 
resolution passed by the senate, though it may have 
been passed by a few senators only, or by the 
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majority of the senate ; or when people speak of the 
church, meaning themselves only and those who 
agree with them. This, however, may rather be 
called an abuse of language or even au untruth than 
a metaphor. 

Metaphors by which the name of one thing 
9. Transition 1S transferred to another which forms its 
fromoneto complement or constant accompaniment 

FESTEN are frequent in all languages. Thus scales 
nerally stand for balance, the clouds for the sky, 
sociated. the altar for the temple. People say they 
have drunk a bottle, when they mean the wine in the 
bottle, and highwaymen asked for ‘la vie on la 
bourse,’ when they cared very little about the purse, 
but a great deal about the money in it. Money, 
moneta, German miinze, was so called because at 
Rome money was coined in a building on the Capitol, 
adjoining the temple of Juno Moneta. 

After having discovered how little of real trans- 
ference there is in what we call metaphorical ex- 
pressions, it might become a question whether the 
old name should be retained, or whether it is so mis- 
leading that it ought to be abolished and replaced by 
a more accurate term. There are, no doubt, real 
metaphors, as when the sun is called the jewel of the 
sky, or the sea a garden of spray {un jardin de 
espumas), or England, 

‘A precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 


Or as a moat defensive to*a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands.’ 


Some of these metaphors are far-fetched, while 
others are within easy reach, but all are fetched, and 
are well described therefore by metaphora. Most 
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of the metaphors, however, which are of interest to 
the student of language and thought, as, having 
entered into the living body of speech, as having be- 
come, as Dr. Brinkmann expresses it, incarnate, 
owe their origin, as we saw, to such different causes 
that metaphor as applied to them has certainly be- 
come a misnomer. If, nevertheless, I continue to use 
metaphor as the technical name for all, it is with the 
distinct understanding that metaphor must not be 
supposed to imply a conscious transference of the 
name of one thing tu another. ‘A fair and ingenuous 
reader,’ as Berkeley says’, ‘must collect the sense 
from the scope and tenor and connection of a dis- 
course, making allowance for those inaccurate modes 
of speech which use has made inevitable. To ima- 
gine in the earliest periods of language a real trans- 
ference of name from a known thing to an unknown 
would be contrary to one of the leading principles of 
the Sciences of Thought and Language, namely, that 
nothing can be a thing to us without a name. The 
act of clothing naked concepts with old garments is 
an act of charity which we never perform. What 
really happens is that names vary in intension. 
Percepts do not hold all the sensations which origin- 
ally composed them, concepts do not retain all the 
percepts which at first they were meant to embrace. 
There is therefore a constant change going on in the 
meaning of words, and our mind, if we but watch it 
carefully, is the permanent scene of the most sur- 
prising transformations. As the concepts lose their 
full intension—and this all concepts are apt to do by 
themselves and without any assistance derived from 


1 Berkeley, Works, i, p. 183. 
Ll 
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what we call abstraction—their names become larger, 
i.e. become applicable to new germinal concepts 
which are but waiting for a name to spring into life. 
When we once have the concept and name of a steers- 
man, the concept of director springs into life as soon 
as steersman loses the attributes of standing at the 
helm of a ship and managing the rudder. The pic- 
ture has faded, and by thus fading the weather-beaten 
steersman has become like many other people who 
are now, by likeness, xara 70 avddoyor, called steers- 
men, gubernatores or governors. In the highest 
sense, therefore, metaphor is but a new side of ab- 
straction and generalisation, the vital principles of 
all thought and of all language. 

The principal task which the Science of Thought 
has to fulfil might thus seem to be accomplished. 
We have seen what Thought really is, and that in its 
full reality it exists nowhere but in Language. This 
places all philosophy on a new basis, and on a basis 
that is not likely to be shaken again by the old argu- 
ments that as speech may be thoughtless, thought 
may be speechless, or that we think first, and then 
speak, That ‘thinking first’ is nothing but silent 
language, a language which anybody can perceive, 
while he is writing a letter, without for one moment 
allowing himself to utter the words which his hand 
and his pen busily transfer to the paper before him. 
We may, if we like, distinguish the written from the 
spoken, the spoken from the thought word, but none 
of these is capable of separate existence, neither the 
written, nor the spoken, nor the thought word. 

I know from experience how difficult it is to give 
up our belief in mere thought, and I shall not be sur- 
prised if such a surrender were considered as an abdica- 
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tion of the highest dignity of human nature. And 
yet there is in reality no surrender and no abdica- 
tion ; all that is wanted is that we should recognise 
the facts which we cannot seriously deny, and that 
we should always recollect that notio and nomen 
are two names of the same thing. 

Still as there are men who can never speak any 
language beside their own, and as there are phi- 
losophers who can never understand any dialect 
beside the one in which they have been brought up, 
be it that of Hume or that of Kant, I am quite pre- 
pared to find that to some thinkers a system of 
philosophy based on the absolute identity of language 
and thought will for ever remain a complete puzzle. 
They have brought themselves to believe in what 
they call mere words, and they cannot therefore 
give up their belief in mere thought. 

And yet, with few exceptions, as we saw, all 
earnest thinkers, all leading philosophers, whether 
they liked it or not, have had to confess that lan- 
guage and thought are inseparable, though few, if 
any, have seen what follows from that confession. 

What really follows from it I have tried to show, 
namely, that language is the true autobiography of 
the human mind, and that all and every secret of 
philosophy is to be studied in the world-old diary of 
language. If we fully understood the whole growth 
of every word, philosophy would have and could 
have no longer any secrets. It would cease to exist. 
But although that point has not yet been reached, 
and will not be reached till several more generations 
of scholars and philosophers have toiled to reach it, 
some advance has already been made, and the results 
which the Science of Language has obtained may 
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safely be utilised, as I have tried to show, for the 
Science of Thought. 

If the general result of the Science of Language 
may be said to have been that language, which for- 
merly seemed so wonderful a thing as to require a 
superhuman framer, is now seen to be a very in- 
telligible and purely human piece of workmanship, 
the same result has been obtained in the Science of 
Thought. Thought, which seemed so marvellous, has 
become the most intelligible, the most simple piece of 
work. It is, in fact, no more than addition and sub- 
traction, as Hobbes said, no more than perceiving, 
conceiving, and naming, as I have tried to show. 

We asked for nothing to be granted us but the fact 
that men in their most primitive social state are con- 
scious of the acts which they perform, and that they 
accompany these acts with certain more or less musical 
sounds which in time serve to themselves and to 
others as signs of certain acts. It is not much to ask 
that MA should have been the sound accompanying 
the grinding of stones, VA the song of weavers, 
KHAN the shout of diggers. Out of such simple 
materials we saw how roots were framed, how roots 
were localised or predicated of this or that, how 
verbal and nominal bases were produced by com- 
position of given elements, whether predicative or 
demonstrative ; how the former were conjugated, the 
latter declined, till at last all that is now contained 
in our dictionaries and grammars was elaborated and 
finished, and nothing remained for poets and philo- 
sophers but to add and subtract again the treasures 
which they had either inherited or acquired in the 
sweat of their face. It was by adding repeated acts 
and holding them together in our consciousness that 
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the first roots were formed; such as MM, to grind, 
VA, to weave. It was by subtracting or abstracting 
that the meaning of these roots became more and 
more generalised, so that to grind could come to 
mean to stroke down, to smoothe, to please, and to 
weave could be used in the sense of composing a 
poem or a song. It was by combining that ‘plurals 
were formed, and collective names, and abstract 
names, in the usual sense of the word; it was by sub- 
tracting that a general term was predicated of a less 
general one. The process is always the same. We 
combine and we retain what we have combined. We 
subtract and we retain what we have subtracted. 
The results of our combination and subtraction supply 
the materials for new combinations and new subtrac- 
tions, and thus ad infinitum from the first root to 
the last word, from the first percept to the last con- 
cept. The very first word that was ever uttered was 
really a proposition, and the last poem of Browning 
is no more than a series of propositions. There is an 
uninterrupted continuity between the two, and how- 
ever powerful the fancy of the poet, however subtle 
the reasoning of the philosopher, the materials which 
both have to use are the same, the words derived 
from roots and collected in the granary of our dic- 
tionaries, I do not say that an architect like Michel 
Angelo was no better than a stone-mason or a brick- 
maker, yet St. Peter's consists of nothing but stones 
and bricks, and possibly some cement which is again 
pulverised stone. Nor do I say that a play of Shake- 
speare is merely a dictionary well shaken together, 
but I do say that the materials with which it was 
built up were taken out of that treasury of words 
which has been accumulated during many thousands 
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of years, and which conta:uo uo metal, no gold nor 
silver, except what is found in the 1000 roots of the 
Aryan language, and in the 121 primitive concepts 
of Aryan thought. 

Here then I might put down my pen, having per- 
formed the promise which I gave in the beginning 
of my book. If I add another chapter, it is in order 
to show that a philosophy based on the’ identity of 
language and thought will stand any test that may 
be applied to it. I shall therefore in the next Chapter 
treat very shortly of Propositions, the principal part 
of true Logic. Syllogisms, which are nothing but 
combinations of propositions, are of small interest in 
the natural growth of thought. They are useful as 
gymnastics, but on the real battle-field of thought 
they are unserviceable weapons. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PROPOSITIONS AND SYLLOGISMS. 


In the first Chapter of this work I pointed out 
the uselessness of what I called Nursery 
Psychology. A study of that psychology 
may be useful, however, for at least one 
purpose, namely to bring out clearly the difference 
between the growth of language and thought in our- 
selves, as children of the nineteenth century, and the 
growth of language and thought in the beginning of 
all things. It will teach us that to transfer the 
observations which we make in our nursery to the 
earliest period in the growth of the human mind 
would be like looking for bricks and stucco in the 
lowest strata of granite. It may be that the mate- 
rials out of which brick and stucco are made go back 
to the earliest geological periods in the formation of 
the earth, but even then clay, baked by geological 
heat, is very different from terra cotta. 

If we watch the process by which children begin 
to speak and to think, we see that they begin at once 
with ready-made words, with what we may call the 
most finished terra cotta. ‘Names with them are,’ 
as Professor Bain says, and from his point of view, 
quite rightly, ‘impressions of sense.’ One person is 
pointed out to a child as ‘Mother,’ another as 
‘Father,’ a third as ‘ Brother,’ and ‘Sister,’ and these 
names remain in the memory as among the earliest 
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and most lasting impressions. Every one of these 
terms is, as we know, thousands of years old, and has 
passed through a long history of its own. But to a 
child Mother is a mere sign, almost a proper name. 
‘Mother has said so’ implies at first no more than 
‘Mary has said so.’ Gradually, however, with the 
growing experience of the child one attribute after 
another is slipt into the word, and thus what was at 
first a mere proper name becomes full of meaning, 
or, as logicians say, intension. It takes in one after 
another, both the visible attributes of a mother, 
referring to her dress, her eyes, her hair, and the 
invisible attributes, such as kindness, severity, and 
wisdom. Much later the more characteristic attri- 
butes of woman (mulier), wife (conjux), and 
mother (genitrix) are added, and only after all 
this congeries of attributes has been gathered under 
the name of mother does the work of definition and 
classification begin by which the few who think 
systematically assign to this and all other names 
their well-defined place in the universe of know- 
ledge. 
Now let us consider once more the process by 
which such a name as Brother was first 
How names framed. We can quite imagine a state 
were first . . : 
framed. Of society in which the concept and 
name of brother did not yet exist, and 
we can infer from the various names of brother that 
they were not framed after a clear concept of brother 
had been gained, but at a haphazard, from some 
attribute or other which seemed important at the 
time to the members of a primitive society. Sup- 
pose that bhratar meant originally no more than 
one who helps to carry (from BHA, to bear), an 
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attribute, which to us seems extrinsic and non- 
essential, would then have supplied the first germ of. 
this name. From the very first, however, this name 
which meant carriers and helpers might be said to 
have implied every other attribute that was inse- 
parable from these carriers. A bhrâtar or frater 
would have implied the outward appearance of a 
man, as distinguished from a woman; it would 
probably at first have implied a certain age also at 
which boys began to be helpful. The larger the 
number of attributes thus consciously included (the 
intension), the smaller would become the number of 
individuals to which the name was applicable: (the 
extension). Sometimes one of these implied: attri- 
butes might supply a new hame. Jn a polyandrous 
state of society, for instance, particularly when ques- 
tions of inheritance arose, it would become of im- 
portance to distinguish brothers of the same mother, 
though of different fathers. A brother of the same 
mother might be called bhrata sa-garbhah, i.e. 
frater co-uterinus, d-deAdds, and when gparnp 
drifted, as in Greek, into a more special social and 
political meaning, adedpos would remain as the more 
useful name, though no longer confined ¢ither to 
children of the same mother, but of different fathers, 
or to children of different. mothers, but of the same 
father. 

This process is well described by T. H. Green, though 
for a different purpose. ‘If we say,’ he 

. : 4 i Green, on 
writes}, ‘that we know things first under the beginning 
a minimum of qualification and afterwards See 
under more, we seem to contradict the fact ' 
that knowledge begins with experience of real objects 
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which, as real, are qualified with infinite complexity.’ 
‘Can you deny (it will be said) that it so begins with 
experience, or that objects of experience are thus 
real in the most concrete sense? We answer, it 
does so begin and the objects are thus real, but 
only in themselves; for the subject learning to 
know, they are so only potentially, not actually. 
For him the beginning of knowledge is merely 
“there is something,” in other words, his first idea 
is of “mere being ;” this something gradually becomes 
further qualified, as, in virtue of that relation of 
the ego to the passing feeling which renders it 
“something,” it is held in relation to other experience. 
Thus “concrete” objects are gradually constituted by 
a process which is conjointly one of synthesis and 
analysis.’ 

The earliest names must from the beginning have 
been appellative, not proper names, at least not in 
our sense of that word; their meaning must have 
been very small and their possible extension in con- 
sequence very wide, till new names came in to 
mutually limit and determine their intension, or 
definition was resorted to in order to exhaust once 
for all the whole contents of each name. 

It must be clear howdifferent these two processes are, 

Š the one by which a child accepts the word 

ifference . . 

between brother, ready made, a mere sign, to him 

thetwo almost a proper name, comprehending all 

proces: that it has vaguely taken in as his brother, 
the other by which the early framers of language 
predicated a special act, say that of carrying and 
helping, of this or that person, and thus by their 
own mental effort came in possession of a name 
which was significant of one attribute, though it 
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implied, more or less consciously, many ‘other at- 
tributes possessed by the same persons to whom 
the attribute of carrying was ascribed. This shows 
that the difference between the strata of the earth 
and the stories of a palace can hardly be greater 
than that between names formed for the first time 
by primitive men,.and names imitated and stammered 
forth for the first time by our own children. 

What applies to such a name as frater, applies 
to all names. All names contained ori- 
ginally a synthesis of a predicate with “)20"™* 
a subject, the subject being this or that, originally 
qualified by a predicate which in the first "7*0. 
instance expresses an act, though very soon also a 
state or a suffering. Every noun contains a syn- 
thesis of hoc and illud, or, more correctly, of the 
first with the third category, of the osia, substance, 
with the rov, the quale. The difference between a 
noun and a verb, between ‘carrying he’ and ‘he 
carries, was originally that in the noun frater, 
‘carrying he,’ the subject was he, qualified by carry- 
ing, while in the verb fero, fers, fert, the act, as 
continuing in time, was the principal subject of 
thought and was predicated of me, thee, and him. 
Both substantives and verbs, however, were in the 
beginning complete sentences. 

It must not be supposed that this is a subject 
of interest to the etymologist only. Ety- 
mologies may be right or wrong, but 
nothing can affect the fact that every 
name expressed originally a subject, qualified by 
a predicate. This is very different from the process 
by which our best logicians suppose names to have 
been formed. They hold that in order to form a 
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name we have first of all ‘to abstract attributes 
found in individual things, then to fix such attri- 
“butes by a name, and lastly to take them as re- 
presentative of individual things, which, as thus 
represented, form classes!’ It is not enough, however, 
to state that this is done; what has to be explained 
is, how it is done. When we have a name, no doubt 
we can take it as representative of individual things, 
but we cannot take it, unless we have it, or rather 
unless we make it first. 
The true history of the human mind must there- 
fore be read in the records of language. 
Palseontolosy For studying the development of each 
of the or s ying e P 
human individual mind the process by which each 
mad child adopts words and gradually fills them 
with their contents may be of interest, but for study- 
ing the development of the human mind from its 
first beginnings, we must go much further back, and 
try to discover by what process those words which 
we at present simply accept, were originally pro- 
duced. This is the true palaeontology of the human 
mind, and this alone explains to us, not what might 
have taken place in the growth of our mind, but 
what actually took place. 
It may he suid that the first step in the formation 
of names and concepts is very imperfect. 
ce So it is. To predicate ‘carrying’ of this 
or that individual is a much more pri- 
mitive process than to abstract an attribute. To 
name the act of carrying by a root formed from 
sounds which accompany the act of carrying a heavy 
load, is again a far more primitive act than to fix 


1 T. H. Green, Works, vol. ii. p. 167. 
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an attribute by a name, particularly by a name 
which has as yet no existence. But these imperfect 
primitive acts have within them a power of growth, 
Suppose bhrdtar was originally intended for one 
who carries and assists, and for no more; it would 
soon become necessary to limit the sphere of its 
application or to make it more definite in meaning ; 
and this would be achieved either by determining 
adjectives, or by the formation of similar words 
to which other kinds of carrying were assigned. 
Thus phor-etis, being used in the most general 
sense of a carrier, would leave phra-ter to express 
the friendly carrier, while phér, thief, would be the 
hostile carrier, he who carries away by violence. 
Another word phords, meaning originally what 
carries, was used as an adjective (for all substantives 
were originally capable of being used as adjectives 
also), and thus an adjective was obtained, phords, 
expressive of carrying, and impetuosity, but also of 
furthering, nay, of fertility. 

Besides these names of the agent, the root PHER 
would yield us names of what may be called in- 
animate agents or instruments. Thus phéretron, 
originally anything that carries or with which we 
carry, took after a time the special meaning of a 
bier ; pharétra, that of quiver; phor-més, that of 
basket for carrying things. Di-phros, also, a car- 
riage, may have come from the same root. 
` ‘As names of the result of carrying we find phértos, 
phérma, and phéréma, a weight; phéros, tribute, 
i.e. what is carried to the king; phord, what is borne 
by a field, Ertrag; pherné, what is brought in by 
the wife, dos; lastly phertés, what is carried, what. 
is tolerable, 4phertos, what is intolerable. 
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The mere act of carrying, as implied by the root, 
is more fully expressed by such derivatives as phó- ` 
résis, or by phord, which means carrying, impetus, 
paying of tribute, bearing fruit, and, as a result, 
proceeds, tribute, ete, 

The more names we examine, the stronger grows 
our conviction that they are all formed on the same 
principle of a synthesis between a demonstrative 
element, this or that, here or there, which points 
to the subject, and a predicative element, i. e. a root. 
If I say all names, I do not except proper names, for 
wll proper names were originally appellative', though 
the loss of their original appellative meaning may at 
a later time render them more useful for the purpose 
of designating individuals. 

Adjectives, too, were originally appellatives, though 
restricted after a time to an attributive 
or predicative use. A-wise man, ‘homo 
sapiens, was a man who is also a sage, homo 
juvenis, a man who is also a youth, In the Aryan 
languages an outward grammatical distinction between 
nouns and adjectives was felt to be useful, but it is by 
no means necessary, and there are many languages in 
which the distinction is left to collocation only, i.e. to 
that peculiar mode of predication which the speaker 
considers least ambiguous. 

All adjectives were, as we saw, in the beginning 
substantives, but, being chiefly used as predicates, 
they soon formed a grammatical class by themselves. 
They might, however, be used in a sentence as sub- 
jects also, and in that case they became the first so- 
called abstract nouns. Thus ‘the snow is white’ was 


Adjectives. 
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originally meant for ‘the snow is the white one,’ or is 
something of which brilliancy has been predicated. 
When I say ‘the snow is white,’ white has become the 
name of an attribute, and predicates something ab- 
stract, something that in rerum natura cannot exist 
by itself. But I can again change the attribute white 
into a subject, and speak of ‘the white of the snow,’ 
i.e. that unknown something which makes the snow 
to appear white, or causes in me the sensation of 
white. In the Aryan languages it is possible to 
distinguish by means of grammatical suffixes be- 
tween ‘the white’ or ‘the album’ of white things; 
and ‘ whiteness, ‘albedo.’ We saw that some logi- 
cians tried to distinguish between ‘the white, as it 
were ‘the colouring material’ and ‘whiteness,’, the 
quality of that material. But when we speak of the: 
white of the snow, we do not mean the colouring 
material, supposing there is such a thing, but simply 
whatever causes in us, when we see snow, the seh- 
sation of white, whether that be a refracting surface, 
or a vibration of ether, or anything else, ‘The good 
in man’ is the same as ‘the goodness of man,’ only 
looked at from a different point of view. It is only 
the ingrained feeling that two different words must 
have two different meanings which leads us to 
imagine that there is some sort of difference between 
the good in man and the goodness of man. I be- 
lieve they are two expressions for one and the same 
thing, though I should look upon goodness as more 
collective than the good. But if some philosophers 


1 If Mill says (Logic, iv. 3, 4) that ‘whiteness and a white 
thing are only different phrases, I object to the ‘thing’ after 
‘white? There is a difference between a white thing and that 
which makes a thing white. 
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maintain that to them goodness is more abstract 
than the good, I have nothing to say against them ; 
they must know their own minds best. 

If am right in holding that all attributes are ab- 
stract words}, verbs naturally fall into the 
same class as adjectives. It makes little or 
no difference whether I say, Nix est alba, or nix 
albet, and it is well known that Aristotle speaks of ro 
Aevxor, the white, as a pñua, a verb, but of rò åvôpwros 
as an dvoua, noun. A verb predicates an act, ora state, 
or a suffering of three persons, I, thou, he, in the 
singular and plural, and likewise of things, whether 
it or they. It forms a perfect sentence more clearly 
even than the noun. If the person or the thing of 
which an act is predicated is named by itself, we get 
really two sentences combined in one. ‘The brother 
carries, stands for ‘Carrying-here carry-he. No 
doubt this phase of thought has long been forgotten, 
and we now restrict the name of proposition (zpe- 
tacts) to a combination of two originally independent 
sentences, in which one term is either asserted or 
denied of the other term, and which therefore convey 
either a truth or an untruth, according as that com- 
bination is either correct or incorrect. 

After we have clearly perceived the true character 
of names, such as it was, not such as it 
might have been, in the beginning, we 
shall now better be able to understand the true 
character of a proposition. 


Verbs. 


Propositions. 


1 Mill holds that ‘an alstract name is the name of an attribute 
or combination of attributes, while the corresponding concrete is a 
name given to things because of, and in order to express, their 
possessing that attribute or that combination of attributes.’ Logic, 
5, 7- 
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If, according to their true origin, names can be 
called the names of concepts only, never of things as 
apart from our concepts, it follows that propositions 
also, which consist of combinations of names, are 
concerned with concepts of things, not with things 
by themselves, whatever that may mean. A propo- 
sition is right or wrong, if it conveys the true 
relation between two names. Whether those names 
are right, that is to say, whether their intension has 
been properly defined and their extension properly 
limited, is a question that has to be settled in quite 
a different Court. 

It might be useful, in order to avoid misunder- 
standings, to distinguish between propo- Propositions 
sitions and judgments, reserving the latter and Judg- 
name for statements of facts, supported by 1“ 
new observations, the former for predications of one 
name of another, according to their present definition. 

Formal Logic, however, has, properly speaking, to 
deal with the mode of assent only, not with what is 
assented to. The definition of names is constantly 
changed, is narrowed or extended by new observations, 
but it is only after names have thus been defined that 
they become proper objects for propositions. When it 
was believed that there were only seven planets, the 
proposition ‘the planets are seven in number’ was 
right. When it was found that the number of 
planets is greater than seven, the proposition ‘ the 
planets are more than seven’ was equally right. 
Nor do I see that. we should gain much if we called 
the latter a judgment, the former a proposition. 
They are both propositions +, both right for the time 


1 See, however, Mill, Logic, i. 5, 1, 2. 
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being, and all that logic can teach us is that 
both propositions could not be right at the same 
time. 

A name, as we saw, originated with a sound accom- 
Synonyma Panying an act, and this sound was meant 
and Poly- to express the consciousness of a repeated 

aypa act, this consciousness being the same 
thing as a concept, embodied in a root. By pre- 
dicating these conceptual roots of this or that, the 
earliest framers of our words and thoughts arrived 
at names denoting single objects by one attribute, 
but being applicable to an indefinite number of simi- 
lar objects. By usage, however, by the creation of 
cognate words, or by the adoption of distinguishing 
attributes, the extension of these words could be 
more and more restricted and defined, until some of 
them became limited to the narrowest spheres, be- 
came in fact singular terms, and, in some cases, 
proper names. Before names reached that last 
stage, language and thought would have to pass 
through various stages in which the same name, be- 
ing vaguely connotative, might be applied to many 
widely different things, and in which different names, 
if sharing one part of their connotation in common, 
might be applied to one and the same thing. 

Digger, for instance, might signify a man, a 
woman, or a child, nay, even an animal; and, under 
certain conditions, an instrument also, such as a 
spade, might be called digger. 

On the other hand, names such as Digger, Cutter, 
Labourer, Servant, Male, Child, might all be meant 
for the same person, according to different acts, 
states, or qualities which we notice in him. 
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1. Name 
Things “°° * Things (cvvevupa). 
2. Names Names 
Thing (roňvóvvpov), 


What then was the original purpose of a pro- 
position, a sentence consisting at least of Purpose of 
two words, of which one is predicated of Predication. 
the other? It was nothing but a repetition of that 
act of predication which in the first instance led 
to the formation of words. It meant to say, I have 
called x a, I now call the same x b. The true 
purpose in forming a name was, as we saw, to pre- 
dicate a primitive concept, embodied in a root, of 
this or that thing. Our purpose in forming a pro- 
position is to predicate two names of one and the 
same thing, signified by either name. In saying 
‘this man digger,’ we predicate digger of this man, 
or we predicate both manhood and digging of one 
and the same person. Historically this is the only 
possible way in which propositions could be and 
were formed. 

The subjects of propositions may be singular, dual, 
or plural according as we predicate dig- | 

H Singular, 
ging of one man, of a couple of men, or of Dual, Plural 
many men. The dual, however, has not "4 Universal 

= Propositions. 
always a separate form in grammar. A 
further step would lead us from many to all, at first 
by saying ‘all men we know are diggers,’ and, lastly, 
by stating that all who deserve the name of man 
‘deserve also the name of digger. I use the word 
Mm 2 
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deserve in order to show that the decision whether 
anything should have such a name or not, depends 
on the judgment of the original framers of names, 
or of their later critics. We can never take out of a 
name more than we have put into it. 

This explains in a broad way the historical process 
by which men arrived at particular (including 
plural) and at universal (including singular and 
dual) propositions, and it explains at the same time 
why the universal proposition which I quoted, ‘all 
men are diggers, is wrong. It would be right so long 
as we knew no men who were not diggers; but as 
soon as we came across a single man who had never 
dug, the proposition would be wrong, because we 
should know one person at least to whom-the name 
of man was applicable, but not that of digger, or, 
in other words, the sphere of man would be larger 
to us by one than the sphere of diggers. If, how- 
ever, we say ‘all diggers are men, our proposition 
can never be contradicted by facts, provided we have 
made up our mind uot to allow the name of digger 
to anything which does not deserve the name of 
man. Before we can say that all who deserve the 
name of digger deserve also the name of man, we 
have to define the exact denotation of man. If, 
for instance, man denoted all human beings, no 
being deserving the name of digger could fail to 
deserve the name of man. But if man denoted, as 
it often does, human beings of the male sex only, 
then we could no longer say that all diggers are 
men, because we know of women also who are 
diggers. 

Here language has often availed itself of the gender 
of nouns to make propositions more definite. Gender 
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is originally genus, and its outward signs mark broad 
genera of things, and in the end the most Classification 
useful genera only, those of masculine, y Gender. 

feminine, and neuter. We must not imagine that 
gender was originally intended to mark sex only. 
That was the result of a much later differentiation. 
Gender came in by the introduction of a certain 
class of nouns in which names of women predomi- 
nated. That made all nouns outside that class not 
feminine, i.e. masculine. The neuter gender has 
no existence at all, except in the nominative and 
accusative. As soon then as a language has fixed 
three forms for ‘digger-he, ‘digger-she, ‘digger- 
it, our propositions become at once more narrow 
and more definite, and we may say ‘all digger-he 
<man-he,’ ‘all digger-she < man-she.’ We can also 
form propositions of ‘ digger-it,’ i.e. spade, by say- 
ing ‘all digger-it <cutter-it’ i.e. ‘omnia sarcula 
acuta’ or ‘omnia sarcula caedunt.’ 

The so-called Copula on which so much has been 
written has nothing whatever to do with 
the nature of a proposition except when it 
conveys at the same time the modality, ie. the 
actuality, possibility, or necessity of a judgment. 
Whether I say homines boni or homines sunt 
boni, my meaning is the same, namely homines 
=boni. All auxiliary verbs are merely the shadows 
of verbs which originally meant to grow, to dwell, to 
turn, to breathe ', and many languages are without 
them, though they are not without the power of ex- 
pressing propositions. Hobbes (Leviathan, iv. 46) 


Copula. 





1M. M., Hibbert Lectures, p. 197, and before, p. 384. 
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saw very clearly on this point, and no more need be 
said on it. 

‘Others, he writes, ‘serve to show the con- 
sequence or repugnance of one name to another ; 
as when one saith, a man is a body, he intendeth 
that the name of body is necessarily consequent to 
the name of man; as being but several names of the 
same thing, man; which consequence is signified by 
coupling them together with the word is. And as 
we use the verb is, so the Latins use their verb est, 
and the Greeks their êsri through all its declensions. 
Whether all other nations of the world have in their 
several languages a word that answereth to it, or 
not, I cannot tell; but I am sure they have no need 
of it. For the placing of two names in order may 
serve to signify their consequence, if it were the 
custom (for custom is it that gives words their force), 
as well as the words is, or be, or are, and the like. 

‘And if it were so, that there were a language 
without any verb answerable to est, or is, or be, yet 
the men that used it would be not a jot the less 
capable of inferrmg, concluding, and of all kind of 
reasoning than were the Greeks and Latins.’ 

If now we compare this historical process of the 

Proposition formation of propositions with the de- 
as defined by scription given of it by ‘one of the 

Hobbes clearest and most consecutive thinkers 
whom this country or the world has produced’ 
(these are Mill’s words), we shall find that Hobbes, 
though utterly ignorant of the historical antecedents 
of language, agrees with us in the most remarkable 
manner. ‘In every proposition, he says, ‘ what is 
signified is the belief of the speaker that the predi- 
cate is a name of the same thing of which the 
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subject is the name; and if it really is so, the 
proposition is true.’ 

Mill admits that this is ‘the only analysis of a 
proposition which is rigorously true of mins cri- 
all propositions without exception. But ‘ism unjust. 
he evidently has not seen the full bearing of it, still 
less its historical justification. He thinks it is en- 
tirely true of such propositions only as ‘Tully is 
Cicero, that is to say of predicates which have no 
connotation at all, but are what we call proper 
names. Now these are the very names which, as 
they connote nothing, are of the smallest interest 
in forming propositions. They may form the sub- 
ject, but they can never be the predicate of a true 
proposition, for in saying ‘This is Tully, this is 
Cicero,’ we do not really predicate, but we simply 
name !. 

But why does Mill imagine that the explanation 
given by Hobbes is not applicable to any other 
propositions? He says, ‘A bird or a stone, or a man 
or a wise man, means simply an object having such 
and such attributes. The real meaning of the word 
man is those attributes, and not Smith, Brown, and 
the remainder of the individuals. The word mortal, 
in like manner, connotes a certain attribute or attri- 
butes, and when we say “all men are mortal,” the 
meaning of the proposition is, that all beings which 
possess the one set of attributes possess also the 


1 «With none but names of individuals (or, in other words, 
proper names) we might, by pronouncing the name, suggest the idea 
of the object, but we could not assert any proposition, except the 
unmeaning ones formed by predicating two proper names of one 
another.’ Mill, Logic, iv. 4, 3. 
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other’. If, in our experience, the attributes con- 
noted by man are always accompanied by the attri- 
bute connoted by mortal, it will follow as a con- 
sequence, that the class man will be wholly included 
in the class mortal, and that mortal will be a name 
of all things of which man is a name; but why? 
Those objects are brought under the name by pos- 
sessing the attributes connoted by it: but their 
possession of the attributes is the real condition on 
which the truth of the proposition depends, not their 
being called by the name. Connotative names do 
not precede, but follow the attributes which they 
connote.’ 

It is clear from this that Mill takes name as some- 
thing given, not as something which has developed 
as a sign by which an indefinite number of individuals 
can be denoted. He even admits that ‘a class is 
alsolutely nothing lut such a general name*.” But 
is a name given? It may be so with us, but what 
we want to know is how for the first time the human 
mind came tv form a proposition. Neither name 
nor concept did then exist, and the way in which 
they were formed was to localise a root, and say, 
for instance, ‘Diy-here, i.e. Digger. This name 
became inevitably a general term, for even if first 
used of one man, it could likewise be used of others, 
it could form a dual or a plural. Now, if people 
wished to say that one digger or many diggers 
were old, perhaps they had as yet no name for old; 
or if they had, that name meant no more than 





1 Or, as Hobbes expresses it, that the new predicate is a name 
of the same thing of which the subject is the name. 
2 Logie, i. 5. 3. 
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‘decay-here,’ i.e. a decaying one, a mortal. How 
then was the new proposition to be formed? Simply 
by making the predicate (decay-here) the name 
of the same thing of which digger was the name, 
by saying in fact, ‘dig-here = decay-here.’ 

At a later time this process became, no doubt, 
abbreviated, by saying ‘fossor mortalis, or ‘fos- 
sores moriuntur, but the original process can still 
be perceived even in the most modern propositions. 
We see everywhere that two names are used of the 
same subject, or, as we may also express it, that the 
same subject is called by two names and referred 
to two classes. When I say, ‘this man is wise, I 
predicate both manhood and wisdom of the same 
individual, and I cannot do this except after having 
framed two names. ‘Connotative names do not 
follow the attributes which they connote, as Mill 
imagines: they are coincident with them, or may 
even anticipate them. The attributes do not exist, at 
least for us, except after having been conceived and 
named, and as to the full connotation, that of course 
is but slowly worked out. It follows the name, it can- 
not precede it. The connotation of man, for instance, 
suppose it meant originally the measurer or thinker, 
is not exhausted even now, because the full intension 
of the name has not yet been exhausted and defined,. 
and though the name itself has been used for 
thousands of years, we cannot tell yet what man is, 
or all we mean by man. After names have been 
formed, their connotation and their definition are 
determined more and more accurately by slow ex- 
perience, and so indirectly are our propositions. It is 
quite true, for instance, that such a proposition as 
‘the diamond is combustible’ was not thought of 
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when the words ‘ Diamond’ and ‘Combustible’ were’ 
first framed. Nor would it have been right to bring 
these two words together in a proposition at any time 
before the year or the day or the hour when the first 
experiment to burn a diamond had proved success- 
ful. But as soon as that experiment had succeeded, 
the indefinite extension of the word incombustible 
became narrowed, that of combustible became en- 
larged, and the intension of the word diamond 
became .more complete. People were justified then 
in predicating Combustible of Diamond, or to predi- 
cate the name of Combustible of the same thing of 
which the name of Diamond had been predicated, 
just as we are justified in predicating either sage 
or fool of Socrates the moment we have observed 
that he possesses or possessed those attributes which, 
when observed in other persons, we call wisdom or 
folly. 
In order to arrive at a clear understanding of the 
>. nature ofa proposition, we ought to see that 
Nynthetical E . 
and Ana particular and universal are really the 
lytical Pro” same as synthetical and analytical 
positions. 5 
judgments. If I say ‘some men are 
mortal, the proposition is purely synthetical, quite 
as much as if I say ‘some men are yellow.’ I simply 
assert the fact that, according to our experience, the 
names man and mortal, man and yellow, happen to be 
predicable of the same individuals. But as soon as I 
say ‘all men are mortal,’ or ‘man is mortal,’ I state 
not simply an experience, for all men can never form 
the subject of an experience, but I state that what- 
ever deserves to be called man, deserves also to be 
called mortal ; that a man would cease to be called 
a man, if he ceased to grow old, that growth and 
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decay are the sine qu4 non of what we call man- 
hood. 

In other words, the truth of particular and syn- 
thetical propositions depends always on experience, 
the truth of a universal proposition depends either 
on analysis or on the knowledge of a cause, coupled 
in many cases with a belief in the uniformity of 
nature. IfI say some men, few or many, are mortal, 
I assert nothing but my knowledge of a fact. My 
statement may be true or false, but in making it, I 
do nothing but assert its correctness, which can be 
proved or disproved by experience or by experiment. 
In universal propositions, on the contrary, if they are 
analytical, experience is no longer the immediate 
test of truth. 

We saw that the statement that a diamond is 
incombustible was perfectly right till the experience 
of burning a diamond had succeeded. After that 
it was right to form a synthetical proposition, this 
diamond is combustible, and after many such ex- 
periments, many diamonds are combustible. If, how- 
ever, on the strength of this, people went on to say, 
all diamonds are combustible, they acted on faith, on 
faith in what is called the uniformity of nature. Such 
faith is quite justified for all practical purposes, pro- 
vided we always understand that it can only last till 
the contrary is proved. 

But the same proposition, all diamonds are com- 
bustible, can also take another meaning, when ‘I 
imply, not only that they will, but that they must 
prove combustible. And why? Because we have 
discovered something in the nature of a diamond 
which necessitates its liability to combustion, so 
much so that if we saw a diamond resisting all 
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combustion, we should feel bound to say that it was 
not what we call a diamond, and ought, at all events 
for scientific purposes, to be called by another name. 

It has often been stated by writers on Formal Logic 
that ‘all bodies are extended’ is an analytical, ‘all 
bodies are heavy’ a synthetical proposition. The 
former is analytical, because extension is part of the 
intension of the name body, or, as Mill would say, is 
always connoted by body. The other is synthetical so 
long as we mean no more than that all bodies we have 
ever come across have proved to be heavy. But if 
we are able to prove that there is something in the 
nature of a body which necessitates its lability to 
weight, our proposition would again become ana- 
lytical, that is to say, we should feel obliged to 
invent a new name, instead of. body, for something 
that proves to be imponderable!. ‘Imponderable 
body’ would become as contradictory as ‘unextended 
body’ or as ‘square circle. If heavy is the name 
given to something which, whether we hold it in 
our hands or place it in the scales of a balance, pulls 
toward the centre of gravity, then the proposition 
‘all bodies are heavy’ is as much universal, as much 
analytical as ‘all bodies are extended.’ 

The question whether the proposition ‘all bodies 
are extended’ possesses what Kant calls & priori 
certainty, does not concern us here. But it is impor- 
tant to observe that while Kant in his ‘Critique of 
Pure Reason’ treated the proposition ‘all bodies are 
heavy’ as derived from experience, he claims for it in 
his ‘ Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissen- 





1 Dr. Whewell, proposed ‘imponderable agencies’ instead of 
` imponderable substances.’ See Mill, Logic, iii. 14, 6. 
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schaft’ the same à priori certainty as for the pro- 
position ‘all bodies are extended. 

A better acquaintance with the antecedents of the 
words which we employ in making propositions 
would often show us how many of them 
are purely tautological. In Sanskrit one 
of the names for man is marta, which 
means mortal. In English, too, we can speak of 
mortals very much in the sense of men. If then we 
were to say ‘all mortals are mortal,’ instead of ‘all 
men are mortals, we should see at once that our 
proposition was not only analytical, but tautological, 
that we used not different names, but the same 
name both as subject and as predicate. 

Much the same applies to such propositions as ‘ All 
roses are rosy,’ or ‘ All lilacs are lilac,’ only that after 
a time the meaning of the names rose or lilac may 
change so much that ‘ rosiness ’ or ‘lilacness,’ instead 
of being a proprium, becomes a mere accident of 
roses and lilacs, in which case we must be content 
with a synthetical instead of an analytical judgment. 
‘We may say, ‘Some roses are rosy, but language 
does no longer allow us to say ‘ All roses are rosy.’ , 

This is of some importance for the formation of 
syllogisms also, as we see, if we tried to Tyutological 
form the mood Darii, by Syllogisms, 


Tautological 
Propositions. 


All mortals are mortal, 
Cajus is a mortal, 
Therefore Cajus is a mortal. 


There is, no doubt, a difference in the genesis of 
analytical propositions, some being self-evident from 
the first, almost tautological, such as ‘all bodies are 
extended, others depending on tle discovery of a 
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reason why, as for instance, ‘all bodies are heavy.’ 
But in the eyes of Formal Logic they both stand 
on the same level, and they rest on the same prin- 
ciple, namely that we may or may not assent to 
use two words of the same thing. If in spite of 
the fact that all bodies are heavy, we go on to 
speak of imponderable bodies, we do it at our own 
risk, we stretch the connotation of body beyond its 
proper limits, till our names and concepts split, and 
in consequence do not hold water for the purpose of 
correct reasoning. But whatever view we take of 
these things, the definition of a proposition given by 
Hobbes will always turn out right, and in full agree- 
ment with the historical process by which, as we saw, 
the human mind arrived at the stage of propositions. 
Only we must not forget that a name is more than a 
sound and a sign, that it is something inseparable from 
our concepts, something without which no concepts 
could exist. If we bear this in mind it will no longer 
sound so very wonderful that, as Hobbes said, in 
every proposition the predicate is a name (i. e. con- 
cept) of the same thing of which the subject is a 
name (i.e. concept), or that in every proposition we 
bring the same thing under two names and concepts. 
If we represent propositions by circles, according 
Eulers to the system invented by Euler’, we have 
Figures. only to substitute the extension of a name 
for that of the concept, or rather to combine the two 
in one, and everything will become perfectly clear. 
(1) If we have to deal with two names, having 
exactly the same meaning, or, as logicians say, the 








1 Schopenhauer, Werke, vol. ii. p. 50. 
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same connotation and denotation, the same intension 
and extension, two circles exactly covering each other 
would represent such tautological propositions as: 


Homo 


Rationale 


‘All men are rational. 
(2) If the meaning of one name is entirely included 
in that of another name, we get the proposition : 


Horse 


‘Whatever deserves to be called horse, deserves to be 
called animal,’ i.e. ‘all horses are animals.’ 

(3) If the meaning of one name is completely ex- 
hausted by two or more names which exclude each 
other, we get the proposition : 


i 





\ 


Right angle 







Obtuse | angle 


ee 


‘ Whatever deserves to be called angle is either right, 
obtuse, or acute, or, ‘all angles are either nght,. 
obtuse, or acute.’ 
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(4) If two names are applicable to the same thing, 
we may get the particular proposition: 





‘Some things which are called flowers may be called 
red, and ‘some things which are called red may be 
called flowers.’ From this follows also another pro- 
position, namely that some flowers may not be red, or 
that some red things may not be flowers, which does 
not add much to our knowledge. 

(5) If two names exclude each other, but are both 
contained in another name, then according to No. 2, 





‘All that is called water deserves to be called matter, 
and ‘All that is called earth, deserves to be called 
matter.’ According to No. 4, ‘Some of what is called 
matter deserves to be called earth, while some deserves 
to be called water. According to No. 3, ‘All that 
deserves to be called matter, is either water, earth, 
or something else, not yet named.’ Lastly, ‘ Nothing 
that may be called earth may be called water, though 
both may be called matter.’ 

After having shown how closely the results ob- 
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tained by the students of language and thought 
agree with the views advanced by Hobbes 
on the true nature of propositions, it will 
not be necessary to say more than a few words about 
the syllogism. 

Though, as I remarked before, the syllogism 
concerns us but little in the Science of Thought, 
yet if the view which we have taken of a proposition 
be correct, the theory of the syllogism, which is 
but a combination of propositions, may possibly re- 
ceive some new light also. A proposition, as we saw, 
expresses the belief of the speaker that the predicate 
is a name of the same thing of which the subject 
is the name. Given, therefore, two propositions, 
having one name in common, such as man, in ‘Cajus 
is a man,’ ‘all men are mortal,’ the syllogism says 
that an individual Cajus is nameable by the name 
of mortal, because he is nameable by the name of 
man which is always nameable by the name of 
mortal. Or, expressed in the ordinary language 
of logic}, ‘Cajus is thought as contained in a certain 
set of attributes or class, because contained in one 
which that set or class contains. And negatively, 
‘Cajus is nameable by the name of man, and as man 
is never nameable by the name of bird, therefore 
Cajus is not nameable by the name of bird.’ Or, 
expressed in the ordinary language of logic, ‘ Cajus 
is thought as excluded from a certain set of attri- 
butes or class, because contained in one which that 
class excludes.’ We may put this into a still shorter 
form by saying that a syllogism expresses the belief 
that two names of the same things may be names 


Syllogism. 


1 T, H. Green, Works, vol. ii. p. 161. 
Non 
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of each other. If Cajus and mortal are both names 
of the same thing, namely man (whether one, many, 
or all), mortal may be the name of Cajus. In this 
we take no account of the character of the premisses, 
whether affirmative or negative, whether singular or 
universal, but the application of our general principle 
to these special cases will cause no diffculty. 
The ordinary syllogism is often no more than 

a definition of synonyms, or a correction of lan- 
guage; it would become almost superfluous, if the 
words which we use had been framed according to a 
perfect system, and not at haphazard. For instance, 
if we used biped as synonymous with man, a syllo- 
gism would at once help to correct us. We should 
say : 

All bipeds are men, 

A sparrow is a biped, 

Therefore a sparrow is a man. 

Unless then we are willing to accept this conclusion, 
we must correct the definition of biped, and say: 

All featherless bipeds are men, 

A sparrow is not featherless, 

Therefore a sparrow is not a man. 

Logicians have pointed out long ago that everything 
in a syllogism depends on the premisses, and that if 
they are right, we really want no conclusion at all. 
For instance, if I know that all men are mortal, 
I know at once and without any syllogistic process 
that the man Cajus is mortal, for otherwise all men 
would not be mortal. So again, if I know that 
Cajus is a man, I know that he possesses all the 
properties of man, and among them that of’ mortality, 
which the major asserts as a universal mark of man ; 
I know therefore already that Cajus is mortal. This 
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is clearly stated by Lotze, when he says : ‘Instead 
of proving the truth of the conclusion by their own 
independent truth, the two premisses themselves are 
only true on the supposition of its truth, and this 
double circle seems at first to make the syllogism 
logically quite inoperative. We have only to use 
mortal in the sense of man, and the circle becomes 
evident :— 

All mortals are mortal, 

Cajus is a mortal, 

Therefore Cajus is a mortal. 

Tempting as the further elucidation of this subject 
is, this is not the place for it. I have to confine my- 
self to the foundations of the Science of Thought, and 
it must be left to the formal logician to work out the 
general principles, and to test their truth by applying 
them to all the minute subdivisions of syllogistic 
reasoning. 


Nn2 


CHAPTER X. 


CONCLUSION, 


Ir any patient reader has followed me so far on 
a path which I know quite well has been 
What have > 

we gained? neither smooth nor pleasant, I should not 
be surprised if he were to ask: What 
then have we achieved with all our toil and trouble ¢ 
To some it may seem very little. We are the same, 
they may say, as we were at the beginning of our 
journey. We speak, we think, we reason, as we 
have always spoken, and thought, and reasoned, and 
we shall never achieve much more in this life than to 

see through a glass darkly. 

It may be so: but if wisdom consists in knowing 
our ignorance, to know that we see through a glass 
darkly would represent a considerable gain. Still 
greater would be the gain, if we knew that it was 
‘through the glass,’ that is, ‘because of the glass’ 
that we see so darkly, and greatest of all, if we could 
find out what that glass really is which makes us see 
so darkly. 

Now this has been the very object of our toilsome 
journey. We have found out that the glass through 
which we see darkly is language, and we have also 
discovered something in the very nature of lan- 
guage which accounts for its partial darkness and 
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its partial light. I cannot say as an Alpine guide 
might say to his friends, upon reaching the highest 
peak, ‘Now take off your blue spectacles, and see 
with your own eyes.’ On the.contrary, I have tried 
to show why we can never do without the blue 
spectacles of language, why our thought must always 
be phenomenal, that is, clothed in words. But to 
know that we are wearing such spectacles is some- 
thing, and to be able to make allowance for their 
colour and their concavity or convexity is better still, 
and to try from time to time to remove the dust 
and mist that fall and gather on.our glasses is the 
best of all, and that is what I have tried to da 
myself, and what I have advised my friends to do 
likewise. 

No one, I believe, will be able in future to dispute 
the fact that thought without language or oun and 
some other kind of embodiment is impos- Language 
sible. What we have been in the habit of im*ePesls 
calling thought is but the reverse of a coin of which 
the obverse is articulate sound, while the current 
coin is one and indivisible, neither thought nor sound, 
but word. 

Such however is the almost irresistible charm of 
language that even the greatest philo- Logic and 
sophers, though they could not but admit Grammar. 
that thought without language was a mere phantom, 
yet continued to treat of thought and of the laws of 
thought as if they existed by themselves. Logicians 
particularly were very eager to teach us that the laws 
of thought should not be confounded with the laws 
of language, that logic was one thing and grammar 
another, that logic was the same for all languages, 
grammar something peculiar to each. As if logic 
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could exist anywhere except in language, manifested 
under various forms, no doubt, but realised nowhere 
but under these various forms, just as the Beautiful 
is realised in the myriad forms of nature. Logic, 
as a kind of general grammar, has been abstracted 
from the grammars of the world, not grammar from 
logic. 

No philosopher, if pressed on this point, is able 
Philosophy tO deny it. I gave a string of utterances 
deals with of the most authoritative philosophers, all 
Tanguage- more or less willingly admitting the in- 

separableness of language and thought. To some 
it seems a mere truism, to others a truth that is 
inconvenient, but one that cannot well be denied. 
But as to drawing the inevitable consequences, as 
to seeing that thought lives in language, and in 
language only, and that philosophy must learn to 
deal with language, as history deals with events— 
not one philosopher that I know of has ever dared 
to say so. 

For the sake of making my meaning clear, I spoke 
just now of language as spectacles, but in reality 
language constitutes our very eyes. Language is 
the true organ of our mind. We think with our 
words as we see with our eyes; and we must not 
forget that. even our eyes are only lenses, and our 
words only instruments, and that the Self who seems 
to see and the Self who seems to think, is different 
both from the eyes and from the words. Who that 
Self is, cannot be asked or answered here. [If life 
lasts, I mean to answer it in another treatise. 

At present I only recapitulate what I have tried 
to establish in the present treatise, namely, that 
thought is impossible without language, and that 
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language forms the organ of thought, as much as 
the eye forms the organ of sight, and that the first, if 
not the only, subject which every true philosopher 
has to deal with, is language. 

The next point to be determined was: Can we 
know anything of this organ? We study Nature of 
the structure of the eye till we can imitate Tenguage. 
it by a kind of artificial eye, called spectacles. The 
theory of vision has revealed many secrets to us, 
has warned us against many illusions, has, so to 
say, opened our eyes, so that it leaves us, in the 
end, aware of those illusions, even though unable to 
fight against them. 

The same with language. Language seemed a 
very mysterious thing, the most wonderful gift 
bestowed on man by a divine power. Whoever 
began to meditate on it, felt bewildered, like the 
naturalist lost in a primeval forest, and the wisest 
that could be said about language seemed to be 
that it was beyond human conception. And now, 
how different! We have perhaps not been as suc- 
cessful yet as certain physiologists who have traced 
the eye and the faculty of vision back to a sore 
place in the epidermis of one of our ancestors. But 
so far from being mysterious and wonderful, language 
has become perfectly simple and intelligible. Give 
us about 800 roots, and we can explain the largest 
dictionary ; give us about 121 concepts, and we can 
account for the 800 roots. Even these 121 concepts 
might be reduced to a much smaller number, if we 
cared to do so. Any one who examines them care- 
fully, will see how easy it would have been to express 
to dig by to cut or to strike; to bite by to cut 
or to crush; to milk by to squeeze; to glean by- 
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to gather; to steal by to lift. Many concepts, such 
as to cook, to roast, to measure, to dress, to adorn, 
belong clearly to a latter phase of civilised life. 
If we see how many special purposes can be 
served by one such root as I, to go, or PAS, to 
fasten, the idea that a dozen of roots might have 
been made to supply the whole wealth of our 
dictionary, appears in itself by no means so ridi- 
culous as is often supposed. However, to have 
reduced all our thoughts to about 121 concepts, 
and all our words to about 800 roots, is an advance. 
We need no longer stare at language as something 
wonderful by its complexity, but we may look at 
it intelligently, gain an insight into it, and admire 
it in the end all the more, not for its wonderful com- 
plexity, but for its far more wonderful simplicity. 
The explanation of the actual origin of roots must 
naturally retain something of an hypo- 
Een thetical character, like the solution of all 
Rovte, not problems which carry us back to times 
with Noms when man can hardly be said to have 
been man, when language was not yet 
language, and reasun not yet reason. We cannot 
speak dogmatically about those far off regions, but 
we have done all that can fairly be expected, if 
we suggest an explanation that is possible and 
intelligible. Such seems to me Noiré’s suggestion 
that roots owe their origin to the clamor conco- 
mitans of our early social acts. I look upon this 
clamor, not only as concomitans, but as signi- 
ficaus, namely as soon as it is used for the purpose 
of reminding ourselves and others of these acts them- 
selves, and I therefore see the true origin of language 
aud thought in the roots, as signs of our acts. 
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It is of these our own self-willed acts, that we 
become conscious without any effort, and not till we 
have become conscious of these acts as acts, that is 
to say, as perceived in their results, can we make the 
next step, that of naming the results of our acts by 
the roots which signify these acts. Others, however, 
place the origin of language, not in the roots as signs 
of acts, but in the first conceiving and naming of the 
objective products of our acts, nor do I deny that 
language may be so defined as to begin with nouns 
or names of objects’. We might say with the same 
right that the organic life of our globe begins with 
stratified rocks, and that what lies beneath, is not 
yet fertile earth. Nevertheless, not only would the 
regular stratified rocks be impossible without the 
underlying volcanic masses, but we often see how 
they break through the stratified rocks, and in meta- 
morphic layers form an essential part of them. The 
same applies to language in more minute detail 
than we imagine. Those who consider that nothing 
deserves the name of language that is not, so to 
say, stratified or organic, very properly begin the 
history of language with the names of objects. I 
go a step further back, and date that history from 
the first appearance of roots, as signs of self-willed 
acts, because it was by these roots only, that after- 
wards the objective. products of such acts could at 
one and the same time be both conceived and 
named. If we denied the name of language to 
those early beginnings, we should have to deny 
it likewise to all interjectional and mimetic ex- 

2 Herder, in his Essay ‘ Uber den Ursprung der Sprache,’ says: 


‘Der Gedanke an die Sache selbst schwebte noch zwischen dem ` 
Handlenden und der Handlung.’ 
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pressions. In one sense, this would be perfectly right ; 
but, taking languages, such as they are, we cannot deny 
that, within a limited sphere, we make use of inter- 
jections and imitations of natural sounds for the sake of 
communication. Lastly, while others would prefer to 
treat all demonstrative elements as a kind of detritus 
of earlier roots, I see no reason why we should not 
accept them as real survivals of a period of speech 
during which pantomime, gesture, pointing with the 
fingers to actual things were still indispensable in- 
gredients of all conversation. Still, if one thinks 
of the distance which divides us, not only in time 
and space, but in very thought from the men whose 
miud we undertake to analyse, one shrinks from 
making any positive assertion. If anything teaches 
us the lesson that what is likely and natural is not 
ulways what is real, it is a study of language, in 
which anomaly becomes as often analogy, as analogy 
becomes anomaly. Many times have I envied others 
the gift of confident assertion, for whenever I venture 
at all to speak about the origin of speech, and to 
reason about the beginning of reason, I cannot bring 
myself to say nore than may, even when in my own 
mind I feel as convinced as possible that what I 
state must have been as I state it, and could not 
have been otherwise. I willingly admit that we 
may so define language as to exclude interjections, 
demonstrative elements, and even roots. But to me 
such a definition seems too narrow, and to leave 
a most important aud difficult phase in the growth 
of reason and Janguage unexplained. 
` In order to show how few simple elements remain 
Radical if we analyse any sentence into its con- 
Analysis. stituent element, I choose the first para- 
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graph of a leading article in the Times of Nov. oth, 
1886: 

‘Every Englishman is entitled to his grievance, as 
may be proved out of Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights.’ 

Every is ever-each. Ever, A.S. efre, goes back 
to Gothic aivs, Lat. aevum, Sk. evam, from root I, 
to go. 

Each is 4-lic, i.e. aye-like, Germ. jeglich, from 4, 
Germ. je, and this from the same root I (in axa) and 
lic, Sk. drs, from root DAS, to see. 

English-man. English and England, not from 

' angulus, as Beda tells us, and modern historians re- 
peat, but from the Angrarii, the old Angrivarii, 
mentioned by Tacitus! Ang-ra was probably a 
proper name (possibly connected with Ingae-vones) ; 
varii is the A. S. ware, from root VM, to keep off, 
to guard. Man, from root MAN, to measure, to 
think. l 

Is, from root AS, to breathe, to be; Sk. asti, Gr. 
esri, Lat. est. 

Entitled, from title, Lat. titulus, derived from 
root KI, to consider, to honour, Greek ti-w, ri-u9, ete. ; 
or for sti-tulus, i.e. what is stood up or put is 
(like tabula), from root STA, to stand. 

To, demonstrative element, meaning, direction 
towards a thing. 

His, gen. of he, demonstrative element. 

Grievance, from old French grever, Lat. gra- 
vare, to burden, and this from gravis, Gr. Bapus, Sk. 
guru, Goth. kaur-s; root GA, otherwise not found 
in Sanskrit. 


1 See M. M.’s Chips from a German Workshop, vol. iii. p. 123. 
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As, for also, alswa, A.S. eal sw, from eal, all, 
Goth. all-s, possibly from root AL, to grow (see 
Pp. 399), and sw4, in one’s own way, from Sk. sva-s, 
suus. i 

May, from A. S. mugan, to be able, root MAmH, 
to be strong. 

Be, from root BHU, to be, to grow. 

Proved, from O.F. prover, Lat. probare, pro- 
bus, good, fit. Probus has been derived by Corssen 
from Sk. pra + bhu, which is doubtful. 

Out, Sk. ud, forth, demonstrative element. 

Of, Sk. apa, away, demonstrative element. 

Magna, Lat. magnus, from root MAmH, to be 
strong. 

Charta, Lat. charta, paper, Gr. xap7, from root 
SKA, to shear. 

And, Sanskrit anti, near. 

The, demonstrative element, ta in Sanskrit. 

Bill, Lat. bulla, what bulges out, a water bubble, 
a boss (attached to a document), from root GAL, to 
drop. 

Rights, Lat. rectum, from regere, root MiG, to 
stretch. 

The writer of this article in the Times was little 
aware of the unbroken threads that united his 
thoughts and words with the earliest utterances of 
the Aryan race: and yet not one word could he have 
written, if those distant ancestors had not toiled for 
him, shaping their involuntary social cries into volun- 
tary signs, and elaborating their roots and words till 
what was scratched came to mean a charter, and what 
bubbled up became bulla, a knob or round seal 
attached to charters, supplying likewise for future 
ages such useful words as Papal bulls, bulletins, 
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bullets, billets, bouleversemenis, and many other 
more or less serious bubbles. 

The simplicity of our language has now been ren- 
dered clear to everybody, but the equal 
simplicity of our thought is still far from ea 
being recognised. Even those who see 
that the mind cannot possibly do anything but frame 
words out of given materials and employ them fot its 
own purposes, cannot give up the idea that there is 
something mysterious in that employment, something 
difficult or impossible to account for by human phi- 
losophy. And yet we have only to ask ourselves 
what we are doing when we say that we think, in 
order to find out that all comes back to a is b, or a is 
not b. We have words which eontain all that we 
put into them, neither more nor less. With these’ 
words we form propositions, and combinations of 
propositions which we call syllogisms, and we may 
try what we like, we can never do more. 

But poetry, it is objected, is surely more than a 
mere pouring out of our dictionaries, and 
accurate argument more than a fitting to- 
gether of stray words. Yes, there is 
method in the madness of poetry, as there is method 
in the dryest argument. But poetry, in the widest 
sense, may well be likened to a shaking of the 
kaleidoscope of our words and thoughts. The genius 
of the true poet consists in the power and boldness 
with which he can stir his mental kaleidoscope, his 
taste is shown in retaining those combinations of 


Poetry and 
Argument, 


' 
1 Thus an early commentator of Aristotle said: Od det màéov èri- 
Cnreiv mapa Tod Adyou H Gooy émdéxerat 7 Tav mpaypatov gagnvea. See 


Noiré, Logos, p. 173. 
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brilliant gems which please him and are likely to 
please others whom he wishes to please. And the 
most closely reasoned argument of the philosopher, 
what is it but a careful measuring of every word, and 
dovetailing them so as to allow of no breaks or gaps? 
We are so accustomed to poetic imagery and ex- 
aggerated rhapsodies when we speak of our mind, 
that we naturally shrink from such prosaic views. 
But here, as elsewhere, we must remember that 
things remain what they are, even though we bring 
them under new categories. Homer remains as great 
a poet or maker as ever, even though we can clearly 
see how he put together the words forming the in- 
vocation to the Muse, asking her to tell him of the 
much-travelled man who was much tossed about, 
after he had destroyed the sacred city of Troy. Nor 
does our admiration of Newton grow less if we are 
told that he discovered the law of gravitation, not by 
the sight of a falling apple, but by patient addition and 
substraction. There remains mystery enough even . 
after we have examined the brushes and the colours 
with which Rafael created his Madonna di San 
Sisto, but to my mind the simpler the means by 
which the grandest triumphs of human nature were 
obtained, the more wonderful the result. 

If then the process of thought is so simple as we 
saw, not less simple, at least, than that of 
speech, it follows, that the complicated ap- 
paratus which had been postulated by most 
philosophers for the performance of thought in its 
various spheres of manifestation, must make room 
fur much plainer machinery. Instead of intuition, 
intellect, understanding, mind, reason, genius, judg- 
ment, and all the rest, we want really nothing but a 


Simplicity of 
the Mind. 
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self-conscious Monon, capable of changing all that is 
supplied by the senses into percepts, concepts, and 
names. These changes may be represented as some- 
thing very marvellous, and we may imagine any 
number of powers and faculties for the performance 
of them. We may ascribe the change of sensations 
into percepts to the power of imagination (Einbil- 
dungskraft) ; the change of percepts into concepts 
to the understanding, the change of concepts into 
names to the Logos, the formation of propositions to 
our judgment, and the formation of syllogisms to our 
reason. We may employ this or any other more or 
less mythological terminology for the so-called facul- 
ties of the mind. But we may also adopt a far more 
straightforward process. 

If we simply take what we find given us, what we 
really have to deal with are names, names 
which represent percepts, which represent 
sensations. We never find any of these ingredients 
by themselves. Except the names which cannot be 
argued away, everything else is the result of our own 
scientific analysis. With us, as self-conscious Mona, 
even sensations never exist by themselves. They re- 
main mere irritations, till they are perceived. After- 
wards, when we call them percepts, or, with Kant, 
Anschauungen, they seem to be something by 
themselves, but again they are not. We never have 
a percept or an Anschauung, except we can lay hold 
of it conceptually. We often look at a picture of 
Tintoretto’s, without knowing what it is. For a 
time we see nothing but colour and chaos, and 
emerging from it here and there something like a 
leg, or a hoof, or a cloud, till gradually we discover 
the outlines of men and women and houses and trees, 
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that is to say, we bring our percepts (Anschauungen) 
under concepts (Begriffe). We now say that we 
understand and comprehend the picture, while before 
we only stared at it and were irritated by the sensa- 
tions which it produced on our retina. And as it is 
with a picture, so it is with reality, though we are 
hardly aware of it. When we see some motion 
‘among the branches of distant trees, we do not know 
yet whether it is something that moves by itself or 
something that is moved. As soon as we perceive a 
body moving through the branches, we know it must 
be an animal, whether a bird, or a deer, or a man. 
As soon as we observe four legs, we know it is some 
quadruped, and when we remark its antlers and its 
fallow skin, we know it isa stag. This process goes 
on constantly, but it goes on so quickly that we are 
hardly aware how we try on concept after concept 
from body, animal, quadruped, deer down to stag, till 
at last we find the concept that really fits. But the 
shot is fired before the animal has time to run away. 
And this applies to every percept. We do not per- 
ceive green, till we conceive a colour that might be 
blue, or yellow, or grey, but is by us conceived as 
green. We do not perceive ten,till we have counted 
twice five, or five times two, or some number, i.e. 
concept, which is more than nine and less than 
eleven. And if we cannot perceive without con- 
ceiving, neither can we conceive without naming. 
We may name ten by 2x5 or 5X 2, or 9+1, or by 
11—1, but without some such name ten does not 
exist for us. Nor does green, nor does stag, nor does 
deer, or quadruped, or animal, or body, or something 
or nothing. , 

If then we have learnt how we name, we have 
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learnt also how we conceive and perceive, in fact we 
know, what we wanted to know, how we think. The 
material of thought is, no doubt, given us, but we 
cannot even perceive it without first submitting it to 
the forms of sensuous intuition and to our categories. 
Kant’s so-called forms of intuition amount to no 
more than that whatever is to exist for us, must be in 
some place and at some time. What is nowhere and 
never, is to us as if it were not. As to the categories 
or the forms of our understanding, we mean no more 
by them than that without these forms of synthesis 
we could not understand anything that is given to us 
in space and time. They are the simplest necessities : 
they are what we cannot do without, however hard we 
try. How could we understand what is given to us, 
unless we applied to it the category of causality, that is, 
unless we accepted our sensations as caused by some- 
thing in time and space? It is thus that we get an 
objective world, but in it again, we cannot understand 
any object, unless we take it as a substance endowed 
with qualities. Having thus applied the fundamental 
categories of ovcia and roy, all the others follow in 
regular succession, and the world of thought is finished, 
before we are aware of it. Given a self-conscious 
Monon, capable of adding and substracting, and there 
is nothing which can properly be calldd thought, from 
the hymns of the Veda to the last poem of Browning, 
that is not perfectly intelligible in its structure. Let 
those who doubt it, try the experiment, and they will 
see that the Science of Thought has really solved the 
riddle which it undertook to solve. 

I know, of course, that every effort will be made 
to controvert the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. If this were true, it will be said, if all 
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thought were embodied in words, if to think were 
Verbal know. to speak, if to reason were to combine and 

ledge. = to: separate, all our knowledge would be 
merely verbal—a conclusion sure to horrify not 
only the intellect, but the common sense of our, 
age. ‘Merely verbal, ‘merely nominal,’ are the 
most condemnatory terms by which in our days 
knowledge can be qualified. I have nothing to 
say against this contempt of mere words; I should 
share it, if only I could ever meet with mere 
words, mere flatus vocis. Mere words have no 
existence at all except in dictionaries, where they 
are perfectly harmless, and in the brains of cer- 
tain philosophers, where we cannot say quite the 
same of them. But leave out the mere, and no 
man of common intellect or common sense will main- 
tain that we can ever know anything except through 
words. There are some brave disputants who assure 
us that they do not care for words, but for facts only. 
We know gold and silver, copper and brass, they say, 
which we can see and touch and assay without using 
any words at all. Their names tell us nothing, all 
that we know of them we know through our eyes or 
through our hands. Leave us our things, we leave 
you your words. 

But what are things? Things, as Dr. Lewins 
has well said, are thinks, and thinks, I add, are 
words. Who ever knew a thing, if by thing is 
meant what is independent of thought? And who 
ever knew a thought, if by thought is meant some- 
thing independent of language! We speak of gold, 
but how do we know gold? Certainly not 
by our eyes. Our eyes may receive the 
reflection of gold, but that is a subjective impression 
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only, which comes and goes without even becoming 
an object to us, till we ourselves translate certain 
impressions into a percept, till our knowledge becomes 
subjective, and what we know becomes objective to 
us. What we afterwards call gold, is at first a very 
vague object, something to be handled, to be kept 
or thrown away, and no more. It is not yet even 
a stone or a metal to us, for how should we know 
anything of stones or metals, precious or otherwise, 
before we have even the names of them? There 
are languages without names for gold, and many 
more without names for metal, and the utmost we 
can expect as a first attempt at knowing gold, would 
be something we like to keep, something that pleases 
us, something that glitters, and no more. 

Then, how do we come to know gold? Of course 
we begin with our senses, and with the percepts 
or intuitions with which they supply us. On them 
all our knowledge and language are founded, but 
they by themselves are neither knowledge nor lan- 
guage.: Our percepts become knowledge by being 
named, and they become named by being conceived. 
We distinguish these three stages, but we cannot 
imagine their separate existence. A perception per 
se would be a dull state of sensuous tremor; a name 
by itself would be a mere sound ; a concept by itself 
would be even less than a sound. Percepts by 
themselves are nothing, concepts by themselves are 
nothing, names by themselves are nothing, but the 
three together are knowledge. The steps leading 
up to a knowledge of gold must have been very 
gradual. At first, what we now call gold, would 
probably have been no more than what was ‘dug 
up. It would have been known as the result of 
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digging, and called by a name derived from the 
clamor concomitans of digging, such as SAK or 
KHAN Or it might have been classed among 
glittering things, and been called rukma, vasu, 
kandra, arguna, all names of bright things, and 
especially of gold in Sanskrit. Nor can I bring 
myself to believe, when Sanskrit possessed so many 
names for gold, that the most common name of all, 
namely hiranya, should not come from an Aryan 
root. There is the root HM, with the meaning 
of brightness, which yielded, as we saw”, many names 
of bright colours. From it comes har-ina, Zend 
zairina, Old Slay. zeleni, gold, which would account 
for Greek xAowds, a rare name for gold, quoted by 
Hesychius. By the side of harina, we have in San- 
skrit harita, a Vedic name for gold, Zend hairita, 
identified with Lith. gettas, and Old Slav. zlitu. 
Can we suppose that the Greek ypu-cds is uncon- 
nected with these words, and borrowed from Hebrew 
chardz, or Assyrian hurdsu, as Hehn, Benfey, and 
Schrader suggest? First of all, chardz is a scarce 
and poetical name for gold in Hebrew; secondly, 
why should chariz have been pronounced xpvads ? 
Words ending in cos are very uncommon in Greek, 
but if har can become zli in Old Slavonic, it may 
have become ypo in Greek, and a derivative xpor-tos* 
would regularly have become xpocos in Greek, so 
that the only anomaly is the transition of o into 
v, which in a name passing, it may be, through 


1 The Hebrew chariz, gold, comes from a root meaning to cut, 
to dig. Should nishka stand for nik-shka? 

® Page 304. 

3 The change of suffixes is dialectic, as in dpy-vpos, silver, Lat. 
arg-entum. 
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the mouths of foreign miners, may be excusable, 
though I say no more’. 

Gold therefore, when called xpucds in Greek, was 
conceived as the glittering, from the root HA, while 
another root, VAS, to shine, accounts for the Sk. vasu, 
gold, and for the Latin aurum (aurora), for ausum. 

It may, no doubt, be said that to know gold simply 
as what is dug up or what glitters, is not much ; but 
though it is not much of knowledge, it is knowledge; 
and that is much, that is in fact what constitutes 
our intellect, as distinguished from ovr senses. With 
every new concept there may be a new name, with 
every new name. there will be more knowledge, 
and that knowledge, though it is certainly verbal 
or nominal, is not what can be called merely verbal 
or merely nominal. Whoever called a particular 
kind of dug up ore glitter or xpucds, had an object 
in calling it so, and by calling it so he could for 
a time distinguish it, sufficiently for all practical 
purposes, from other kinds of ore. Having once 
framed that name and retained it, whatever new 
qualities a miner discovered as distinguishing this 
glitter from other kinds of glitters, would be added 
to its distinguishing features, or its connotation, 
as we call it; but every one of these qualities would 
again be known only on condition of its being 
named. Suppose it was discovered that gold, when 
struck would not break, but bend, thoughtless people, 
savages as we call them, would simply throw away 
what would. not bend, and keep what would bend 
vr break into smaller stones, if smaller stones were 
wanted for building or some other purpose. They 


* On roots ending in ar or ru, see p. 365; and Brugmann, 
Grundriss, § 80. 
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might then (if they had a name for useless things), 
call gold rubbish, but not till they had name and 
concept, or concept and name for soft, could they 
call gold soft or malleable. And what was soft? 
What could be struck without breaking, what yielded, 
was pliant, flexible, could be rubbed till it became 
smooth and glittering. That was called soft, mollis, 
Sk. mi/d-u, from MRD, to rub down. And it was the 
same with al] other qualities which were discovered 
in gold. They could never be said to be discovered 
until they were named. People could not say that 
gold was not brittle, unless they had the notio and 
the nomen of brittle, i.e. breakable. They could 
not éall it ductile, without having elaborated the 
concept of drawing out, nor could they call it by any 
other name, until they had elaborated a name with 
which, as if with a pair of tongs, they could lift a piece 
of gold from out a rubbish-heap of sensations in which 
it was hidden. It is a long way, no doubt, from glit- 
tering and malleable to specific gravity of 19-3, but 
every step on that long road was made like the first. 
It was a constant repetition of conceiving and naming, 
of naming and conceiving, which led to what we call 
true knowledge, and such true knowledge is always 
nominal] and verbal, nor can it be anything else. 

Of course it will be said by the despisers of what 
is called verbal knowledge, that such knowledge 
would not help us to distinguish between a sovereign 
and a brass penny. But they forget that we should 
not know either a gold sovereign or a brass penny 
without a name, that every name includes knowledge, 
and that it is only after we know what specific 
gravity means that we can weigh a sovereign and 
a penny, and distinguish one from tle other. It 
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is true, we cannot wrap up all the qualities of gold 
in one name; one name can express one quality 
only; and by no means always the most important. 
The rest, however, are connoted and implied, and 
true knowledge consists in knowing both the no- 
tation and connotation of names. We might call 
gold, for instance, the enemy of Aqua Regia or 
nitro-muriatic acid, because that alone is able to 
dissolve or conquer gold; but even in that case we 
should have only one quality of gold actually ex- 
pressed by its name, the rest being understood. 

We see therefore that we must always begin. with 
sensuous irritation and intuition, but that intuition by 
itself is not knowledge, conception by itself is not 

. knowledge, name. by itself is not knowledge. The 

three together only represent what we mean by 
knowledge, and the final embodiment of that know- 
ledge is the word. 

This will become still clearer, if we examine a few 
names, not of tangible objects, such as 
gold, but of concepts to which nothing 
tangible corresponds, and which are nevertheless 
the most important ingredients of what we call 
knowledge. There is nothing tangible, for instance, 
that corresponds to the name of matter. We can 
touch gold, stone, and wood, but we never can touch 
matter, as such. If we look to the history of the 
word matter, we know, of course, that it was the 
Latin materies, used originally in the sense of the 
solid wood of a tree, then of wood or timber for 
building. That concept, having once been formed, 
was generalised so as to mean anything substantial 
out of which something was shaped and fashioned, 
and a distinction soon arose between the form, for 
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instance, of a wooden statue, and its substance or 
materies. Here it was still wood, but soon, when 
statues were made of metal or marble, these also 
were called materies. And when the question came 
to be asked what other things, and what the whole 
world was made of, what should it be called but 
again materies, or matter? Thus we came into 
possession of matter, a word to which nothing tangible 
can correspond, but which nevertheless has occupied 
the mind of the best thinkers more perhaps than 
any other word. Our age is said to suffer from 
materialism, to be materialistic, and the mere name 
is supposed to convey a severe condemnation. But 
what is the real meaning of matter, and how can 
we determine it? In this case we surely know 
nothing but the name. The senses can give us 
no information, for it is exactly what the senses 
do not present to us that we call matter. But when 
I say that we know matter by its name only, I do not 
mean the sound produced by the letters m, a, t, t, e, T, 
J mean the name, as name, as nomen and notio, and 
that name conveys neither more nor less than has 
been put into it by those who use it. 

If that name had been used by philosophers only, 
or by men who weigh their words, and who, by 
means of a definition, can tell us exactly how much 
each word weighs, there would have been much less 
difficulty. But names are used by the wise and the 
foolish, and the foolish, as we know, are in such 
an immense majority that the wonder is that words 
have any definite sense left at all. With the people 
at large, matter can mean almost anything. What 
is the matter, they say. They speak of decaying 
matter, of important matters, and if you asked them 
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what was the real meaning of matter, they would 
probably use a most convenient verb, and reply, ‘It 
does not matter.’ 

It is different with philosophers. They must be 
ready to give a definition of every word they use. 
They need not agree in their definitions of matter, 
and we know that they do not agree, but at all events 
whatever they know of matter is embodied in that 
word, and in its definition, which consists again of 
words. 

If we asked our most advanced philosophers what 
they mean by matter, they would probably say that 
it is the most general name for whatever acts on our 
senses, what in German is called by a most telling 
word, wirklich, i.e. real, because working on us. 
I have tried to show (page 248) why Mill’s defi- 
nition of matter as ‘the ‘permanent possibility of 
sensation’ is faulty. But I am quite willing to 
admit that matter may be called the objective cause 
of all that we perceive. For the very reason, how- 
ever, that it is a cause, matter can never fall under 
the cognisance of our senses. All that we can 
predicate of matter is that it causes our sensations, 
that it exists in space and time, that it is one, but 
appears under an endless variety of phenomenal 
forms, that it remains unchanged in the .change 
of outward appearances. It differs from the Ding 
an sich, because this, according to Kant, is beyond 
the forms of sensuous intuition (space and time), 
and beyond the.category of causality ; and it may be 
distinguished, at least in German, from stuff (Stoff), 
which means actual matter, or matter in the form in 
which it appears to our senses. Stuff changes and 
decays, matter is supposed to remain the same. 
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All this is embodied in the word matter, and 
except this word, there is no other vessel to hold 
all that it contains or means. We could not even 
define matter by a higher genus to which it and 
other things belong, for substance, which may seem 
to be a higher genus, if supposed to be without the 
qualifications of extension, is only a more abstract 
name for matter. The two words are to all intents 
and purposes synonymous, and the one comprises 
no more than the other. It is quite true that the 
meaning of a name may change, nay, that different 
authorities may give different interpretations of the 
same name. But that is also the fate of all our 
knowledge. It changes and, we hope, it grows. 
We know more of gold than Aristotle did, and there- 
fore the name means more to us than it did to him. 
A philosopher knows more of matter than a plough- 
boy does, and therefore the same word conveys very 
different meanings to the one and the other. But 
whatever meaning it conveys is embalmed in the 
name, which contains to every man exactly what he 
has found in it or what he has added to it. 

People ure very apt to speak contemptuously of 
quarrels about names, or, as the favourite 
phrase goes, mere names. But is the fight 
about Materialism which fills all our books and 
journals a mere fight about words? Is it simply 
a question whether we should call matter materies, 
or hyle, or Stoff? Hardly, for such a question 
would not stir our hearts or rouse our passions as 
they are roused when the issues of Materialism 
are discussed. Nor is there anything in matter to 
rouse our passions, or to excite our approval or 
disapproval. Matter is all that is given us to know. 
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It is immense, it is marvellous, it is incomprehen- 
sible, or, at all events, what we can comprehend 
of it, is but a very small portion, and yet that 
small portion constitutes nearly the whole wisdom 
of the human race. Why then should we be angry 
with matter, matter which, when it was called by 
the more poetical name of Nature, has been called 
a kind mother, and has been worshipped among the 
ancient gods of the world ? 

There is no harm in matter, unless we put harm 
into it. And this is what we do, if we forget that 
matter is always objective, and therefore impossible 
without a subject, that it is one-half only, and 
cannot be the whole of the world. Matter could 
not exist without us, I do not mean without any 
single individual, but without that subjective and 
knowing side of the world which we represent as 
opposed to the objective or known side. Materialism 
may in one sense be said to be a grammatical blunder ; 
it is the misapplication of a word which can be used 
in an oblique case only, but which Materialists use 
in the nominative. In another sense it is a logical 
blunder, because it rests on a confusion between the 
objective and the subjective. Matter can never be 
a subject, it can never know, because the name was 
framed to signify what is the object of our knowledge 
or what can be known. Materialism, therefore, in 
the ordinary sense of the word is self-contradictory. 
It begins with matter, such as it is, namely as objec- 
tive, and then tries to show that by slow degrees it 
may become subjective. But A never: becomes non- 
A. At first matter means what is perceived or is 
the cause of our perception, but in the end it is sup- 
posed to have come to mean the very opposite, namely 
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what perceives. What causes the irritations is con- 
founded with what receives the irritations, what is 
perceived with what perceives, what is conceived with 
what is conscious, what is named with the namer. 
There we see how both language and thought con- 
tradict themselves. The object could never be con- 
ceived except as perceived by a subject, and yet, 
according to the teaching of Materialism, the per- 
ceiving subject is to be in the end the result of a 
development of the object. This is a fault, call it 
logical or grammatical; and the Science of Thought, 
based as it is on the historical growth of language, 
detects it at once, and shows up Materialism, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, as a schvolboy’s 
blunder. 

But if Materialism is one-sided, so is Spiritualism. 
Spirit, like Matter, is something with which 
the senses do not supply us. It has been 
postulated behind the various manifestations of our 
intellect as matter has been postulated behind the 
various manifestations of objective nature. Like 
matter, it is a name that may be interpreted in 
various ways, but which ought never to become self- 
contradictory. Now spirit is subjective and know- 
ing, and if therefore Spiritualism tries to account for 
what is objective and known as the result of spirit, 
it commits the same blunder of which we accused 
Materialism. Spirit and Matter are in fact cor- 
relative terms. As a subject cannot exist without 
an object, nor an olject without a subject, spirit 
cannot act without matter, nor matter without spirit. 
But as little as an object can produce a subject, 
or a subject an object, can matter produce spirit; 
or spirit produce matter: Matter is determined 
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by us quite as much as we are determined by 
matter. Spiritualism is therefore as untenable as 
Materialism, and it is only by a study of thought 
in language that we can learn what spirit and 
matter meand in the beginning, what they came 
to mean in time, and what we wish and bid them 
to mean in future. True philosophy, here as else- 
where, consists in a correction of language, and that 
correction may sometimes necessitate the total sup- 
pression of old words. Matter, in the usual sense 
of the word, as something outside and independent 
of us, does not exist. Spirit, in the usual sense of 
the word, as something inside and independent of 
the world without, does not exist. There exists a 
perceiving subject and a perceived object. Granted 
these two, and the whole world, so far as it is ours, is 
explained. All perception is realised in conceptual 
names, all that is perceived is realised in forms. The 
world consists of Nama-ripa, names and forms, as 
the old Indian philosophers discovered long ago, and 
as we shall have to discover ourselves, if we wish to 
understand the world. 

At present I am only concerned to show how 
in all our most important interests we depend on 
names, how our best and truest knowledge is always 
nominal. What can the senses help us in settling 
the meaning of matter or spirit, and if the senses 
cannot, what can? Our mind, our intellect, it is 
said. Yes, by all means! But where do we find 
that mind and intellect? Some say, in the brain. 
The brain is a wonderful labyrinth; I have looked 
into it and examined it, but I cannot find any trace 
of mind or intellect in that conglomerate, as little 
as I can find it where the ancients saw it, in the 
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heart or the stomach. The brain may be a sine 
quå non of intellect, as the eye is of sight, and 
the ear is of sound, but as little as the eye can 
see and the ear hear, can the brain think. I find 
intellect nowhere but in the products of intellect, 
namely, in words. These I can hear and perceive, 
these I can understand, nay, I can trace them from 
their present form to their most simple and natural 
beginnings. The whole world becomes clear and 
transparent as soon as I see it in words; not in 
sounds, but in words; in living, not in dead words; 
in words as independent of their sounds as the oyster 
is of its shell; in words which are thoughts as much 
as thoughts are words. 

Let us take another of these word-thoughts or 
thought-words, which has been an apple 
of discord among philosophers for thou- 
sands of years, and which has of late become the 
chief topic of discussion among men of science. I 
mean Species. What can experience and experi- 
ment and the whole of natural science teach us 
about it? Nothing, simply nothing. We never 
see a species or handle a species. If we saw it, 
we should not know it, unless we had first learnt 
to think and name it. Our knowledge of species 
is purely nominal, if only we remember that no- 
minal is gnominal. ButI go further, and maintain 
that, as applied to natural history, species is a myth, 
that is, a spurious and deceitful word, and that 
Species must go into the same limbo as Titans and 
Centaurs, if we want to understand the real working 
of nature. 

One of the most important books of this century 
is Darwin’s Origin of Species. But has he told 
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us what species means? Read it from beginning 
to end, and you will not find a real definition of 
species in it. If Darwin had studied the history 
of the word species, I believe he would have called 
his book not the Origin, but the Abolition of Species, 
for, to my ‘mind, the result of all his observations 
and all his reasonings is that the word species is 
dead, and must be struck out of the dictionary 
of philosophy and physical science. If Darwin is 
right, there are individuals, there are more or less 
prominent varieties, and there are genera, but species, 
in the old sense of the word, there are none. Darwin 
himself complains again and again (Origin of Species, 
p- 412) that no one has ever defined species and 
variety. ‘No one has drawn, he writes, ‘any 
clear distinction between individual differences and 
slight varieties, or between more plainly marked 
varieties and sub-species, and species. On separate , 
continents, and on different parts of the same con- 
tinent, when divided by barriers of any kind, and 
on outlying islands, what a multitude of forms exist, 
which some experienced naturalists rank as varieties, 
others as geographical races and sub-species, and 
others as distinct though closely allied species. 

That Darwin and his fellow-workers have rendered 
excellent service by reducing the enormous number 
of species, is well known. ‘The endless disputes,’ as. 
he says himself, ‘whether or not some fifty species of 
British brambles are good species, will cease.’ It has 
ceased, and we cannot be too grateful for it. But if 
Darwin had reasoned more boldly, he would have put 
an end, not only to the fifty species of brambles, but 
to all species, to the very name of species. Darwin 
seems to imagine that, according to the old definition, 
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all species vere produced by special acts of creation '' 
This may have been so in England, it certainly was’ 
not the meaning assigned to species by philosophers« 
in Germany or France. The term species was formed 
quite independently of theological ideas, and I doubt* 
whether even the idea of a creation, in our sense of 
the word, was known when the Greek word efdos was 
formed and defined. Nor would Darwin himself be 
satisfied, if we thought he had done no more than to 
prove that species are not the result of special acts of 
creation. Few people really wanted such proof. 
What he has done was to show that the name of 
species should in many cases be replaced by that of 
variety, because the differences separating one species 
from another could be proved to be due to natural 
selection and other secondary laws. ‘Differences, 
he says *, ‘between any two forms, if not blended by 
intermediate gradations, are looked at by most 
naturalists as sufficient to raise both forms to the 
rank of species.’ This, it is true, need not be Dar- 
wins own opinion. But he goes on to say: ‘ Here- 
after we shall be compelled to acknowledge that the 
only distinction between species and well-marked 
varieties is, that the latter are known, or believed to 
be connected at the present day by intermediate gra- 
dations, whereas species were formerly thus con- 
nected. It is quite possible that forms now generally 
acknowledged to be merely varieties may hereafter 
be thought worthy of specific names *,’ 

If Darwin had attempted, as was formerly the 
fashion, to give a formal definition of variety, 
species, and genus, I believe he would have seen 
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that the éérm species had done its work and might 
in future be dispensed with altogether. He seems to 
see this himself, when he says: *We shall have to 
treat species in the same manner as those naturalists 
treat genera, who admit that genera are merely arti- 
ficial combinations made for convenience. ‘This may 
not be a cheering prospect,’ he adds, ‘ but we shall at 
least be freed from the vain search for the un- 
discovered and undiscoverable essence of the term 
species.’ 

What Darwin calls the undiscovered and undis- 
coverable essence, is really the meaning of species, 
and Darwin therefore acknowledges himself that the 
whole of his theory depends on the meaning of the 
word species. And who is to tell us the real mean- 
ing of that word, except those who framed it, who 
used it, and who after a time, when it has fulfilled its 
purpose, have a perfect right to kill it? No one will 
maintain that our senses can help us in this matter, 
for we never see a species unless we first make it. 
The first question therefore is an historical one, how 
was the word species formed, and what was it in- 
tended to signify? 

Tn this sense a most interesting book might indeed 
be written ‘On the Origin of Species ;’ showing how 
such a name came to be framed, how its meanings 
varied at different times, in different languages, and 
in different systems of philosophy, till at length it 
was left to our age, and especially to Darwin, to show 
that there is no such thing as species, and that for 
comprehending the variety of nature we want no 
more concepts or names than individual, variety, 
and genus. 


1 Origin, p. 426. 
EP 
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Though species has ceased to be a useful or neces- 
sary word, it does not follow that it did not render 
good service in its day, that it does not represent a 
phase of thought that must be passed through before 
it can safely be left behind. It is a word to which 
nothing tangible could ever have corresponded, but 
such words, if genuine, are really the most useful 
coins of our intellectual currency. How then can we 
know what species was, and what it signified? No 
authority on earth can tell us what species ought to 
mean. We have the word, and all we can do is to try 
to find out its origin and development. Now species 
is a mere translation of the Greek eidos, and the 
Greeks could originally by «ides have meant nothing 
but ‘what is seen, the appearance, the shape or figure 
of anything. As shapes or figures varied, as, for in- 
stance, some stones were red, others brown, and 
others black, these e’dy or shapes came to be sets, 
sorts, classes of things. And as these «dy depended 
on their common outward appearance only, they were 
different from yén, genera, kinds, which depended 
on a real community of origin. For logical purposes, 
therefore, nothing could be more convenient than 
these two terms, eiJos and yévos, species and genus, 
comprehending, as they do, smaller and larger classes 
of things. Thus dwelling-houses would form a spe- 
cies, houses a genus ; but dwelling-houses too might 
form a genus, and inns a species. In Sanskrit also 
we find gati, genus, used in the same sense, while 
species is called 4kriti, literally form. There is 
nothing to be said against this logical nomenclature, 
though it would not be difficult to suggest less am- 
biguous terms. 

But when this nomenclature was transferred to 
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natural science, it caused at once considerable con- 
fusion of thought. If animals or plants can be proved 
to be descended from common parents, they should 
be called genus, or kith, or breed, but never 
species or class. The name of species is not 
wanted, unless we mean to use it for such vague con- 
cepts as red flowers or blue flowers. We may distin- 
guish between genera and sub-genera, as we. 
distinguish between brothers and cousins, but there 
is no room in nature for more than two concepts, 
namely, animals and plants possessing a common an- 
cestor, and propagating among themselves, or animals 
and plants not possessing a common ancestor, and 
not propagating among themselves. There may be 
animals and plants the relationship of which cannot 
be proved as yet, but if we called these species, as dis- 
tinct from genera, we should only give a name to our 
ignorance, and that is always a most dangerous pro- 
ceeding. If Darwin’s theory is right, there is an end 
of all species, or, at all events, there ought to be, for 
to speak of natural species, held together by a cer- 
tain amount of resemblance, is nothing but inarticu- 
late thought. i 

All therefore depends here on the word we use. 
If we know what we do and what we Tamana 
do not mean by species, the question, species? 
for instance, whether man constitutes a separate 
species, can never be asked. The only question 
is, whether it is possible to prove that the human 
breed shared common parents with any other 
animal breed? If that can be proved, then these 
two breeds form one breed, or one genus. If it 
cannot be proved, nothing must be asserted, though 
the possibility of connecting links need not be denied. 

Pp2 
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That man is an animal requires no proof; that man 
is descended from another animal does require proof. 
All depends here, as elsewhere, on the words we 
use, and on the definitions we give of them. I call 
man an animal with the distinguishing mark of capa- 
city for speech. I see that capacity in no other 
animal, and that is sufficient for the purpose of 
classification. I should call man, before he had 
formed his language, as I should call a baby, a mere 
animal, till I discovered in them the capacity for lan- 
guage. With all my opposition to Darwin, I have 
really gone far beyond the point where he stopped, 
for I have always treated man, not only as a descend- 
ant of an animal, but as to all intents and purposes 
an animal. No one can understand human nature, 
no one can form a true conception of the origin of lan- 
guage who does not clearly see that, for a time, every 
human individual, and therefore the ancestors of the 
human race themselves, were without language, with- 
out reason, and, so far, mere animals, till they made 
that small step of using the clamor concomitans 
of their social occupations as a clamor significans, 
and thus entered on that loop-line which, though at 
first diverzing by an almost invisible angle only, car- 
ried them in the end to a destination which no speech- 
less animal can ever reach. 

If Darwin says that man was an animal, I answer 
No, man is an animal. If Darwin says man is de- 
scended from a monkey, again I answer No; not 
because it seemed an indignity, or, as some people 
thought, a heresy, but because the descent of the breed 
man fiom the breed monkey has never been proved. It 
was a mere imagination, arising from an inaccurate use 
of words. Drop species, as a used-up word, and all 
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becomes clear and simple. There are no species in 
nature, unless we foist them in. Our mistake of see- 
ing in nature species, whether few or many, arose 
from the wrong use of tle word species ; our true in- 
telligence of nature and of tlie purely genealogical re- 
lationship of all its productions returns as soon as we 
throw away the false word eédos, and replace it by the 
true word yévos, as soon as we use the right spec- 
tacles, the right words, the right concepts. 

The advance of true philosophy depends here, as 
everywhere, on a true definition of our 
words. They. want constant defining, 
refining, correcting, and even removal, till in the 
end the most perfect language will become the most 
perfect philosophy. 

The best, perhaps the only sufficient definition 
of a word is its history, but to give a com- Definition 
plete history of the words which form the and History 

È : of Words. 

staple of our philosophy is beyond our 

powers. There have been so many revolutions, so 
many breaks and long pauses, in the history of every 
word, that only under exceptidnally favourable cir- 
cumstances Is it possible to unite once more the 
broken and scattered links of what was once a con- 
tinuous chain. We must be satisfied therefore with 
discovering the meaning which the principal leaders 
of thought assigned to the classical term of our 
philosophy, and if we do that, it is wonderful to see 
how many clouds vanish at once from our mental 
horizon. 

Let us take the question which forms one of the 
oldest as well as one of the latest problems The meaning 
of philosophy, namely, whether some of our fè priori. 
knowledge is & posteriori, some & priori; that is 
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to sav, whether all our knowledge is derived from 
experience, or whether we possess some knowledge 
which is not supplied tv us by the senses alone. It 
seems a very simple question which everybody ought 
to be able to answer. We all possess the same in- 
formation on the subject, and there is no bias, 
political, religious, or otherwise, to warp our judg- 
ment. And vet, as long as the world exists, or as 
long at least as men have thought about the world, 
there have been two parties standing face to face to 
each other, the one maintaining that we can, possess 
no knowledge except what the senses deliver to us, the 
other asserting that we do possess some knowledge 
which the senses could never have delivered to us. 
The chief reason why such a distinction was 
made was no doubt the peculiar quality observed in 
certain portions of our knowledge. Whatever our 
sensuous experience taught us could only be matter 
of fact, something actual, never something necessary 
or universally true. Yet our experience seems to 
supply us with certain truths which we not only 
assert as actual, but as necessary. Besides asserting, 
for instance, that a straight line from one house to 
the house opposite happens to be the shortest, we 
likewise maintain that it must be so. 
As therefore experience can never yield necessary 
A prioriand OF universal truth, and as some of our 
à posteriori knowledge claims that character, it was 
Knowledge. concluded that some of our knowledge 
could not be derived from experience. While the 
former kind of knowledge, that derived from sen- 
suous experience, was called & posteriori, the latter 
received the name of à priori knowledge, and these 
two ill-chosen names have become the source of 
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endless misunderstandings. Nothing could be said 
against the name à posteriori, if it is defined as 
knowledge following on the action of our senses. 
But the name à priori was supposed to imply a 
great deal more than a mere negation of à posteriori. 
It was explained as knowledge born with us, and 
therefore called innate, existing in our mind before 
we became conscious of anything. Other philosophers 
took it for knowledge slipped into our mind at a 
later time, but found there ready made, and therefore 
not to be questioned ; while some authorities called 
it absolute knowledge, the truth of which is seen by 
intuition, and requires no further proof. 

The amount of philosophical literature on the 
subject of innate ideas is enormous, yet the original 
question remains the same in all its simplicity, Do 
we or do we not know anything except what we see 
and hear and touch? or, as Locke put it, ‘Is there 
nothing in the intellect that was not formerly in 
the senses ?” 

Before I proceed to show how the Science of 
Thought is able to deal with this old mim ana 
problem, it will be useful to look back to Whewell. 
the last battle in which this controversy has been 
fought out in England. Though that battle itself 
is now almost forgotten, its issues still sway the 
destinies of philosophical thought in this country, 
nor have the two opposite parties been able since to 
send more skilful and powerful champions into the 
field than Mill on one side, Dr. Whewell and Sir W. 
Hamilton on the other. Mill’s views in particular 
have exercised and continue to exercise so wide an 
influence among students of philosophy in England 
that it is difficult to treat the question of & priori 
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knowledge properly, without referring to the state 
in which he left it. 

There are a few preliminary questions to be settled 
first, questions on which there is really no difference 
of opinion between Mill and his opponents, though 
Mill seemed to think that there was. 

Truths à priori may perfectly well be called 

ai by that name, though they are first dis- 
knowledge covered by observation or experience. It 

isalsod is after they have been discovered that 
posteriori the difference between knowledge depend- 
ent on observation, and knowledge entirely inde- 
pendent of all observation, comes to be perceived. 
No one denies that the truth of the axiom, ‘Two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space, even if evident 
independently of experience, is also evident from 
experience’. I should even go a step further, and 
say that all à priori knowledge becomes first evi- 
dent by experience, and may yet be called à priori, 
because its truth is perceived from the first moment 
when the meaning of a proposition is apprehended, 
and without any necessity for verifying it by repeated 
trials, as is requisite in the case of all other truths 
ascertained by observation. i 

And while this small triumph, that all à priori 
: __, truth is first realised & posteriori, will 
A posteriori ` . . J 

knowledge Yeadily be allowed to Mill and his fol- 
not always lowers, they probably would not object 
Gij to an equally easy triumph claimed by 
the other side, namely, that much of what is claimed 
by them as the result of sensuous experience, can 
never come within the cognisance of the senses 
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at all. In the case of two straight lines not being 
able to enclose a space, actual ocular inspection is 
altogether unattainable. We never see a point, or a 
line, or a plane, much less two perfectly straight lines. 

But these are both purely forensic arguments, 
which no true philosopher would condescend to use. 
If we are once driven to such devices, we might 
say that on this earth two straight lines, if con- 
tinued all round the earth, would inevitably enclose 
a space, as the tropic of Cancer and the tropic of 
Capricorn enclose the tropical region. But that is 
not what is meant. If there can be no true plane 
on our globe, we are quite satisfied with imaginary 
planes, and we are quite willing to accept mental 
instead of ocular or real lines, without insisting that 
therefore certain qualities of straight lines must be 
known à priori, because they cannot be known à 
posteriori. Dr. Whewell, it is true, was unwilling 
to make that concession. ‘It does not appear,’ he 
wrote!, ‘how we can compare our ideas with the 
realities, since we know the realities only by our 
ideas. But he had stronger arguments in store, 
and a case is weakened rather than strengthened 
hy plausible arguments which may irritate, but can 
never convince. 

Dr, Whewell’s real position was this, that an à 
priori or, better, a necessary truth is a  Whoweil’s 
proposition the negation of which is not definition of 
only false, but inconceivable. a 

Mill attacked this definition by attacking the term 
inconceivable, and as a mere pleader he Mill's 
certainly seemed very successful. He objections. 
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found no difficulty in showing that in ever so many 
cases what seemed inconceivable to one generation 
has become perfectly conceivable to another. He in- 
stanced the Antipodes, the Copernican heliocentric 
hypothesis, the Newtonian doctrine of gravitation, 
rejected even by Leibniz, etc. He represents there- 
fore the conceivableness or inconceivableness of such 
theories as purely accidental. 
A later writer, who has since exercised à consider- 
H. Spencers able influence on philosophic thought in 
compromise. England, Mr. Herbert Spencer, followed 
Mill in considering axioms our earliest inductions 
from experience, but he fell back on Dr. Whewell’s 
test, declaring in almost the same words that ‘the 
inconceivability of its negation is the test by which 
we ascertain whether a given belief invariably exists 
or not.’ Still this leaves the real difficulty, pointed 
out by Mill, untouched, namely, that men differ as to 
what is conceivable or inconceivable. Mr. H. Spencer 
himself declares several things to be inconceivable 
which, as he well knows, have been considered as 
perfectly conceivable by some of the greatest thinkers 
the world has ever known. ‘ We cannot,’ he says, ‘ for 
instance, by any effort, conceive the objects of thought 
as mere states of our mind, as not having an exist- 
ence external to us ;’ and yet it is no secret that some 
of the greatest philosophers of the world have em- 
braced that view as the only conceivable one. He 
likewise declares that he is unable to conceive gravi- 
tation acting through empty space, an inability which 
caused no small surprise to Mill. In spite of all this, 
however, Mr. H. Spencer writes that ‘though men 
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have mistaken for inconceivable things some things 
which were not inconceivable, nevertheless the in- 
ability to conceive the negation of a thing may still 
be our best warrant fur believing it.’ Besides}, uni- 
versal and unchanging facts are, by the hypothesis, 
certain to establish beliefs of which the negations are 
inconceivable, whilst the others are not certain to do 
this, and if they do, subsequent facts will reverse their 
action. Mill, of course, could not be moved by such 
arguments which, as he well knew, did not touch the 
real nerve of the problem. He also remarked, and 
from his point of view very truly, that ‘if our in- 
capacity to conceive the negation of a given supposi- 
tion is proof of its truth, because proving that our 
experience has hitherto been uniform in its favour, 
the real evidence for the supposition is not the in- 
conceivableness, but the uniformity of experience.’ 
‘Why,’ he says in another place, ‘should the truth 
be tested by the inconceivability, when we can go 
farther back for proof, namely, to experience itself ?’ 
Mr. Herbert Spencer seems to have felt the weight 
of this remark, if we may judge from his y, Spencer's 
later writings, in which he substitutes for later view. 
‘beliefs which invariably exist, ‘cognitions ‘of which 
the predicates invariably exist along with their sub- 
jects*’ In this he approaches very near to Professor 
Bain’s view, who writes *, ‘We required concrete ex- 
perience in the first instance to attain to the notion of 
whole and part; but the notion, once arrived at, im- 
plies that the whole is greater. In fact, we could not 
have the notion without an experience tantamount to 


this conclusion.’ . . . When we have mastered the 
1 Logic, ii. 7, 2. 2 Jbid., ii. 7, 4. 
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notion of straightness, we have also mastered that’ 
aspect of it expressed by the affirmation that two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space. 

Mill's position, however, remained unshaken, and 
Mi's Re this position has at least the great advan- 
Petition of tage of being clearly defined. According 

peneme to him, all our knowledge is due to à 

posteriori or sensuous experience, and the difference 
between this and what people call & priori or apo- 
dictic knowledge is to him one of degree only. It 
is simply, he thinks, because we have seen the latter 
class of truths more frequently than the former that 
we have greater faith in it? 

What has the Science of Thought, based as it is on 

Three kinds the Science of Language, to say to this ? 
ofknowledge. Tt admits the fact that there are two kinds 
of knowledge, the one actual, the other necessary, 
and that there is a third kind, namely, the possible *. 
There is no difficulty about our knowledge of actual 
and possible things. Every one admits that it is 
taken from experience. But with regard to necessary 
or universal truths, the Science of Language shows 
that an important distinction has to be made. 

Some of these so-called apodictic trutls are simply 
ea analytical, or even tautological judgments, 

nalytical . . 
andSyn- the name of the predicate being no more 

thetical Pro’ than a paraphrase of the name of the sub- 
positions. į s 
ject, as when we say, ‘All islands are, or all 





' Logie, ii. 5. 4. 

? Kant calls these three kinds of Knowledge assertory, pro- 
blematical, and apodictic, as conveying the actuality, pos- 
sibility, or necessity of the propositions in which our knowledge 
is conveyed. See Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, translated by 
M. M., vol. ii. p. 71. Actuality would be a better rendering for 

e Dasein than Existence. , 
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‘islands must be, surrounded by water.’ Here we learn 

nothing new. In other analytical propositions, such as 
‘All gold is, or must be, metal,’the name of the predicate 
tells us even less than the name of the subject, because 
the name and concept of the former is contained in the 
name and concept of the latter, and the name of gold 
has a fuller intension than that of metal. These 
judgments, which teach us nothing new, are called 
analytical, because we have simply to analyse the 
name of gold, to discover that it implies or connotes 
metal; we have simply to find the etymology of the 
name of island, in order to find that it means land sur- 
rounded by water. If we found that what we called 
an island was on one side connected with the main- 
land, we should at once*change the name, and call it 
a peninsula or a promontory. 

But if we say the straight line is and must be the 
shortest, the predicate does teach us something new, 
and yet this new piece of information is believed to be 
universally and necessarily true, nay, to follow by some 
kind of necessity from the nature of the subject. 
This class of judgments is called synthetical. How 
then do we get this kind, or rather this quality of 
knowledge which is conveyed in certain synthetical 
propositions? The matter, no doubt, comes to us 
from experience always. Without our eyes we could 
see no line, whether straight or crooked, whether short 
or long. But the apodictic form of this kind of know- 
ledge cannot come from experience, because our.senses, 
though they may tell us what is, what has been or 
what may be, can never tell us what must be. 

Mill, as we saw, has but one explanation; the 
more frequently an observation is re- 


; 5, Mill's facts. 
peated, the stronger grows our faith, till enc 
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at last it seems to be beyond the reach of doubt. 
Here we have, first of all, to examine his facts. 
There is hardly an event which we observe more fre- 
quently and with greater regularity than the rising 
of the sun. Still, if our friends were to tell us that 
on any day the sun had failed to rise, though we 
should be staggered, we should nevertheless look out 
of window in order to verify their assertion. But if 
our friends were to tell us, ‘Come out, there is a 
straight crossing from our door to the opposite door 
which is much longer than a crooked crossing,’ or, 
‘Look at these two perfectly straight streets which 
enclose a square,’ does Mill believe that we should stir 
to verify such statements? And yet we have looked 
far more frequently at the sun than at the crossings 
of our streets, or at any cross lines, whether straight 
or crooked. Mere frequency of observation, there- 
fore, would hardly account for our ability to conceive 
that the sun some day may not rise, and our utter 
incapacity to imagine that a straight line should ever 
be longer than a crooked line between the same 
points. No one, I believe, would even measure a 
straight line in order to convince himself that it was 
really shorter than a crooked line. No one would 
appeal to the mere evidence of the senses, for he 
would feel that there was a higher kind of evidence 
to appeal to, even if it were no more than what Pro- 
fessor Bain describes so well by saying ‘that the 
mastery of the notion of straightness is tantamount 
to the mastery of the truth that the straight line is 
the shortest.’ 

Still Professor Bain's explanation is after all but a 
repeated statement, slightly varied, of the fact that 
has to be explained. What we want to know is not 
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‘that the mastery of the notion of straightness is tan- 
tamount to the mastery of the truth that the straight 
line is the shortest, but why it should be so. 

In order to answer that question we must go back 
once more to the original formation of our concepts 
and our words. We must remember that we know in 
we know nothing except what we can ™™* 
name, or that all the materials of our knowledge are 
concept-names. What we know is never the thing, 
apart from us. Of that we cannot know anything. 
Our whole mental property consists in names, 
in nomina or notae rerum, not in res. Till 
we see this clearly, till we give up all hope of ever 
knowing the things by themselves, that is, the things 
as not known by us, we shall never come to an 
understanding with ourselves or with others. We 
think in names, never in things; that is the end of 
all true philosophy. 

We must remember next, that every name was 
originally a proposition in which. one yames imply 
attribute, as expressed by a root, was mere than 
localised. ‘ Striking-here’ was the begin- “ maa 
ning of striker or hammer ; ‘ melting here’ of snow ; 
‘shining-here’ of bright. 

In all such names, however, as snow (melting-here), 
sun (shining-here), etc., ample room was | ae 
left for other attributes, nay, some of pendon 
these attributes, though not actually ex- essential 

: attributes. 
pressed by the name, were considered of so 
much consequence that their absence would render the 
employment of the name impossible. Nothing, for 
instance, would be called snow, simply because it 
melted, unless it was at the same time rain-water 
frozen in falling from the clouds to the earth. 
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Nothing would be called sum simply’ because it was 
Galligan unless it was at the same time a ball 
apparently rising every morning in the East, and 
setting every evening in the West, or, as we call it 
now, the centre of the solar system. Such attributes 
as would render the employment of certain names 
impossible, we call constant and essential attributes. 
They constitute the real intention of a word, and 
give us its more or less perfect definition’. As we 
know in names, and as all names depend on certain 
essential attributes, our knowledge and particularly 
its quality depend on these essential attributes as 
embodied in our names. And as by chosing a name 
we declare that we shall not name or know anything 
by it except what possesses certain constant and 
essential attributes, we are enabled to make certain 
so-called essential propositions, which approach very 
near to universal or apodictic propositions, We are 
enabled tu say, for instance, not only that man is 
rational, but that he must be rational, because other- 
wise we should not call him man. This may be 
sneered at as ‘merely nominal’ knowledge, but we 
are never told where any but nominal knowledge is 
to be found, 

Sometimes, however, not only did one name imply 
a number of essential attributes, but different names 
were formed and applied to the same thing, each 
attiibute serving as the foundation of a new name. 
Such names might be predicated of each other just 
as adjectives are of substantives. We may say, for 
instance, that every soldier (lit. a man who receives 
pay) is a warrior, every warrior a cumbatant, every 


‘ That definition must be progressive is admitted by Mill, 
Logic, iv. 4, 3. 
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combatant a gampaigner, and so on, The character 
of the proposition remains the same as if we used an 
adjective. 

The question then arises, Why is it impossible to 
tear away certain predicates from their sepirable and 
subjects, while others can easily be sepa- inseparable 
rated? We can easily separate from gold“? 
its being dug out, for some gold is found on the 
surface ; we can also separate from it its glittering 
colour, for some ore of gold does anything but glitter 
when it is found. But we cannot separate from gold 
its being ductile. And why? Simply 
because we have chosen so to frame our 
name gold that anything not malleable 
cannot be called by it, but will have to be 
called by a different name. Thomas Aquinas knew 
this when he said, Verba sequuntur non modum 
essendi qui est in rebus, sed modum essendi 
secundum quod in cogitatione nostra sunt. 
We are responsible for our names. For instance, 
as our name for man implies the faculty of 
speech, we can say with apodictic certainty that 
every man must be able to speak. At first, the 
knowledge that man speaks rests on experience only, 
but our experience has been so organised in names 
‘that we have made the name ‘man’ inapplicable 
to anything that cannot speak. We are justified 
therefore in saying not only that ‘all known men 
are able to speak, but that ‘all (whom we should 
call) men are able to speak. When we use the 
word man, we mean no longer this or that indi- 
vidual, but any being which deserves the name of 
man, and of which we can predicate, not only what 
the name man implies etymologically, namely thought, 
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but likewise everything on which we hdve made that 
name to depend, namely life, speech, reason, and all 
the rest. What that being, called man, is, apart 
from our name, we do not know, nor shall we ever 
know more of it than what we have put into its 
different names. Supposing, therefore, we should 
meet with a man who could not speak, we should 
say, in the case of an infant, ‘he can not yet speak ;’ 
or in the case of a man whose tongue had been 
paralysed, ‘he can no longer speak ;’ or in the case 
of a person born deaf and dumb, ‘he is a man who 
would have spoken, but for some physical mal- 
formation. We should retain for all the name of 
man, but we should deny it to the gorilla, though 
the very image of a man, for the simple reason 
that the name man implies or connotes something 
which the gorilla does not possess, namely speech. 
So again, as we call the same x which we mean 
by man, by mortal also, we may say with apodictic 
certainty, ‘All men are mortal.’ If therefore we 
should hear of a man who, like Romulus, did not 
die, but was carried up to the gods in heaven, 
we should take away the name of man from him, 
because we use that name on condition only of the 
subject to which it is applied being mortal. 

If we say that man is immortal, we enter into’ 
quite a different sphere of thought. Immortal here 
does not mean that a man does not die or that his body 
does not decay, but that there is something in him 
which does not altogether perish ; it means, in fact, 
that his soul is immortal, though his body is mortal. 

But taking mortal in its ordinary sense, what we 
mean by saying that man is mortal is that mortal is 
an attribute that cannot be torn away from man, and 
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which we may safely predicate of all men, because 
if they ceased to be mortal, they would cease to be 
called men. 

But let us suppose that all men were white, or, 
that we at least, living on an island, had Accidental 
never seen any but white men. In that attributes. 
case the statement, ‘all men are white,’ would seem 
to be as true as ‘all men are mortal.’ And yet 
there is a great difference. We might accept white 
as an attribute of man, but we should hardly make 
the name of man dependent on it. If therefore 
we came to know beings, in every other respect 
like unto men, only their skin being black, we 
should call them black men, while we should never 
apply, the name of man to them if, however like 
us in all other respects, they were not mortal or not 
endowed with the faculty of speech. 

And here we see the true meaning of what logicians 
call essential attributes, but which I prefer to call 
nominal, using that word in the very opposite 
sense of that which scholastic philosophers assigned 
to it. By nominal attributes I mean those by 
which a name stands or falls. They constitute 
what logicians call the peculiar property of a thing. 
Take away, for instance, the nominal attribute 
four-footed, and the name of camel vanishes. 
But take away the attribute with two humps, 
and the name remains. What we find therefore as 
the result of our inquiry is this, that what I call 
nominal attributes cannot be separated from their 
subject, while al] other attributes can. Names, no 
doubt, may be changed. Attributes which seemed to 
be essential may in time be dropt, and new essential 
attributes may be discovered. This is due to the 
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progress of science, though we should never forget 
that the true progress of science must always be. 
realised in names. That being s0, it will easily be 
understood, that all nominal propositions are liable 
to one and the same limitation to which all ex- 
perience is liable, namely, ‘so far as we know,’ 
or ‘in this present state of ours.’ No conviction 
can well be stronger than that the sun will rise 
in the morning and set in the evening, yet even 
that proposition, as we saw, is liable to the limitation 
inherent in all human experience. 

So far, therefore, the results obtained by the 
Science of Language would serve to confirm Mill's 
view, that all our knowledge is derived from our 
senses, and that the degree of assurance with which 
we predicate any attributes depends on our ex- 
perience. In the case of accidental attributes, this 
admits of no doubt. In the case of nominal attri- 
butes, however, Mill is under the sway of the old 
illusion that ‘names and their signification are en- 
tirely arbitrary',’ while we have seen that nothing 
is less arbitrary than names and their signification. 
They embody the historical outcome of all the 
knowledge which the human race has accumulated 
ly centuries of honest toil. To call a nominal pro- 
position such as ‘All men are rational,’ arbitrary, 
seems to me like committing philosophical suicide. 
For all practical purposes such a proposition may 
be called almost apodictic and universal; for not 
only would the name of man have to be entirely 
surrendered, if we separated from it the attribute 
rational, but, in this case, all human reasoning would 
come to an end. Nor is there any excuse for saying 
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that such a proposition as ‘All men are rational’ 
is only analytical, for before we could form such 
an analytical proposition, we must have made the 
synthetical proposition that this man and that man, 
and, at last, that every man is rational, We cannot 
take out of a name anything beyond what we have 
put into it. Our making ‘rational’ a nominal attri- 
bute of man is in the first instance an act of syn- 
thesis, though not of arbitrary synthesis, for the 
very first reason why such a name as man (man-u-s) 
was framed at all was the wish to express our know- 
ledge that ‘here there is thought’ (man-u-te). 

We have now, from the point of view which we 
have reached, to approach the question, Unconditional 
Can we form synthetical judgments with- Truths. 
out any limitation, or judgments professing to be 
necessarily and universally true, and depending for 
their truth, not on experience only, however often 
repeated, but on some authority higher than, or 
according to the usual, but rather objectionable ter- 
minology, prior to all experience ? 

Kant has shown that we find such knowledge, 
first, in what he calls the forms of sensuous intuition, 
Space and Time ; and, secondly, in the categories of 
the understanding. If he had expressed himself 
in simpler language, few people would have hesitated 
to accept his conclusions. 

We all know that mathematical knowledge claims 
the character of necessity and universality, 
both in geometry and in arithmetic. In 
geometry such statements as the straight line is 
the shortest, two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space, or even two things cannot be in the same 
place at the same time, though they may be perceived 
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for the first time by the senses, possess a greater 
certainty than any number of repeated acts of expe- 
rience could ever give us. They are more certain than 
that the sun will rise to-morrow. Space, therefore, 
and all that is connected with space, cannot be mere 
matter of experience. As all experience is possible 
in space only, space cannot be the result of ex- 
perience ; and though I can conceive all that fills 
space and is the result of experience, as gone, I can 
never conceive space as gone, because it is itself not 
the result of experience. And what applies to space 
applies to time. Time also is presupposed in every 
experience, because nothing could be the object of 
experience except as existing either at the same 
time or in succession, nor is it possible to imagine 
time as gone, though everything that has happened 
in time is gone. Arithmetical statements, being 
founded on counting successive units in time, are 
as certain as geometrical statements. Arithmetics 
may be called the Science of Time, as Geometry is 
the Science of Space. 

If, with Kant, we call the geometrical statement, 
that the straight line is the shortest, a synthetical 
judgment à priori, we produce the impression, which 
is utterly erroneous, that such a judgment could be 
made prior to all experience. This shows tbe mischief 
which is constantly done by ill-chosen words. It 
is quite possible that two persons fastening a rope 
between two poles would see that the straighter 
they pull it, the shorter length of rope is required. 
They might then simply state an observation made 
by them for the first time, that this straight rope, 
as we now hold it, is the shortest. But if that fact 
is once known, it would not require any repetitions 
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to make it’ more certain in our eyes than any fact, 
however many times it may have been repeated. 

It might be said, however, that ‘shortest’ is only 
@ nominal attribute of ‘ straight line,’ and in a certain 
sense, this is true. We should not call a line straight, 
unless it was also the shortest. But this is very 
different from saying that we should not call an 
island island, unless it was surrounded by water; 
or gold gold, unless it was a metal. Shortest cannot 
be called in logic the higher genus of straight, nor 
straight of shortest; and while, when we assert the 
fact that an island must be surrounded by water, 
we must in the end appeal to experience, we dis- 
tinctly decline to appeal to experience in order to 
prove that the straight line is the shortest. 

It is true, no doubt, that, like all truths, this class 
of apodictic truths also exists for us only after it has 
been named and clothed in language, and that some of 
these truths have the appearance of tautological truths. 
If straight line were expressed by linea directa, and 
short line by linea directa, the statement that linea 
directa=linea directa or directissima would 
seem to be a tautological repetition. Still, though 
straightness and shortness may be but two aspects 
of the same thing—straightness being in space what 
shortness is in time—and though they might have 
been named by the same word, they are two aspects, 
and to know that they are so, requires some kind of 
synthesis, if only a synthesis of intuition. 

That synthesis of intuition, however, is not enough 
to give us knowledge, and whereas Kant tries to 
explain all that we know about space and time as 
the immediate result of sensuous intuition, I cannot 
admit any kind of knowledge that has not passed 
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through the phases of concept and name. There 
might be ever so many lines, straight, crooked, short, 
long, they would be nothing to us, if simply seen, and 
not conceived and named. Again, a hundred would 
never be a hundred by mere sight; we must count it 
and name it. 

Attempts have sometimes been made to prove 
these geometrical and arithmetical truths, which are 
nothing if they are not self-evident, but all such 
proofs are simply tautological. There are no higher 
truths to which these truths could be referred, and 
by which they could be confirmed or disproved. 
We might attempt to prove that the straight line is 
the shortest by saying that if it ever went out of its 
way it would lose time, and therefore lose space. But 
this is no more than repeating that a straight line 
does not lose time or space, and is therefore what it 
is, namely the shortest. And by what higher truth 
could we prove that it is impossible for two straight 
lines to enclose a space? We see that it is so, even 
without using our eyes, but we cannot prove it by any 
independent standard. It has been said that every 
rectilinear figure must have as many angles as sides, 
and as a triangle is the simplest figure or mode of 
enclosing space by straight lines, no figure could have 
less than three sides. It has also been argued that 
space is a general abstract term, derived from tri- 
angles, quadrangles, and other figures, and that as 
none of these consists of less than three sides, space 
in general too cannot be enclosed by Jess than three 
sides. But all this is only repeating one and the 
same fact, a fact which is above proof, because it is 
the result of what we are ourselves, a necessity to 
which all experience must submit. If we call these 
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local and temporal intuitions & priori, we mean 
nothing innate or cognate, nothing mysterious, but 
simply the sine quad non, the very essence, of all 
sensuous perception. 

And what applies to these necessities of intuition, 
applies likewise to the necessities of our Categories 
understanding. Here, too, we mean by ofthe un- 
® priori truth simply truth which can- “4 
not be explained & posteriori. Experience, like a 
quarrel, requires two, a receiver and something that 
is received. Now we receive what is given on our 
own conditions, and what these conditions are we can 
only discover by separating in our knowledge what 
can be and what cannot be the result of experience. 
If the qualities of space and time, as we saw, cannot 
he the result of experience, because without these 
two forms, no experience would be possible, neither 
can the categories of our understanding, for without 
them we should understand nothing. 

The most general and the most important of these 
categories is that of Causality, or of suf- 
ficient reason, which was expressed in 
scholastic Latin by the well-known maxim, Nihil 
est sine ratione cur potius sit quam non sit. 
That this cannot be a conviction acquired and 
strengthened by experience is best proved by the 
fact that our creation of the very first object, or our 
intuition of an objective world, would be impossible 
without it. All that is given us consists in affections 
of the senses. It is we who at once, and without 
any wish or will of our own, change these affections 
into objects by which they are supposed to be caused. 
We do this in the very act of naming, The sensation 
is there, say of bitterness. As soon: as we become 
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conscious of it, we say “it bites, and the it is the 
object which we postulate and create for ourselves. 

And what applies to the first acts of our mind, 
applies to every subsequent act. As we believed 
that everything must be in space (side by side) and 
in time (one after another), so we believe that'there 
can be no break or void anywhere, but that every- 
thing must be caused and causing. In this general 
postulate we cannot be wrong, however wrong we 
may be in assigning certain causes to certain events. 

We see a dewdrop in the morning, and after a time 
we see that it has vanished. We do not know how, 
but whatever torture we may apply to our mind, we 
can never bring ourselves to say that it vanished 
without a cause. The wind may have swept it 
away, the sun may have dried it, a bird may have 
drunk it, but something must have happened to 
account for the change. What is the true cause, 
depends on observation. The sun may have risen, 
and the dewdrop may have vanished, but that need 
not be more than a succession in time, a post hoc, 
not a propter hoc. The same applies to the wind 
and the bird. But as soon as our senses tell us that 
there was no bird, and that there was no wind, nor 
any other agent to produce the change, then the 
post hoc of the vanishing of the dew and the sun's, 
rays becomes to a human being at least a propter 
hoe, and the craving for causality is satisfied. 

But even if we could not determine which was 
the rea] cause of the vanishing of the dew, we should 
nevertheless postulate the existence of a cause. We 
cannot yet account for the changes of weather, but 
we are as conviuced that there is a cause for them as 
that the sun is the cause of daylight. To say that 
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all this is nothing but a mental habit, is to admit 
that our mind is capable of forming such habits 
because it is what it is, and not a mere mirror. Why 
should our mind not be satisfied with the post hoc? 
The world would be very orderly, if everything 
happened in succession, without any causal link. 
Whence, then, that craving for something more than 
the senses give us, whence the concept of a propter 
hoe, whence the belief in cause and effect? Expe- 
rience never tells us of a cause; our mind, even in 
spite of experience, always postulates a cause. Ac- 
cording to what rules of reasoning, then, are we to 
say that cause is the result of experience ? 

If anywhere the influence of what Mill calls intel- 
lectual or even moral bias may be seen, it is here. 
Mill’s school prides itself on having explained ever so 
many most complicated processes of the mind by 
association, and who would deny the excellent 
work which that school has done? But having 
found that this key could open so many secret 
drawers, Mill and his followers seem to consider it 
almost as an insult, as a reflection on the whole 
system of their philosophy, if a single drawer should 
be left which they cannot open. In this respect 
they differ from Kant and his followers, who, though 
gladly availing themselves of the help which expe- 
rience and association furnish for the solution of 
mental problems, point to the fact that experience 
cannot be explained by experience alone, but requires 
some, though very few, antecedents. 

It has become the fashion, even among some of 
Kant’s most loyal followers, to treat the 
other categories as of less consequence 
than that of causality, or to surrender 
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them ‘altogether as i priori forms of thought. Now 
it is quite true that the category of causality is the 
most important among categories, just as that of 
ovcia is among Aristotle's, but I do not see how we 
can account for our intellectual activity without pre- 
supposing the other categories likewise. 

Whatever is given us in our sensation cannot be 
conceived and cannot be named except as one, many, 
or all. Anything that does not submit to one of 
these categories has no existence fur us. Here we 
have Kant’s categories of Quantity. 

Aguin, if we cannot conceive what is given us 
except as either cause and effect, neither can we 
conceive anything except as either substance or 
accident, or as acting reciprocally. Anything which 
does not fall under one of these relations, is outside 
our ken altogether. Here we have Kant’s categories 
of Relation. 

Once more, we cannot conceive what is given us 
except as either actual, possible, or necessary. Any- 
thing outside this threefold purview is nowhere, so 
fur us we are concerned. These are Kant’s categories 
of Modality. 

Lastly, we cannot form any proposition with 
regard to the objects that fall under these nine 
categories, except Ly affirmation, negation, or limita- 
tiun—Kant’s categories of Quality. 

Whatever else these twelve conditions may be, 
whether they be necessary forms of all existence or 
not, they certainly are necessary forms of everything 
that is to be thought and named by us, of everything 
which we make objective to ourselves ; and therefore 
they too, like the forms of sensuous intuitions, must 
be called à priori, or not only à priori, but eternal. 
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Mill thinks he can reduce all these predicates to 
four, Existence, Order in Place, Order in Time, 
and Resemblance. Existence, no doubt, 
is the most important of all categories, 
which Aristotle puts first, and Schopen- 
hauer, under the name of causality, first and last. 
Order in Place and Time would correspond to Kant’s 
forms of sensuous intuition, while in predicating resem- 
blance we are simply grouping things as one, many, 
or all (Kant’s categories of quantity), which, according 
to Mill's followers, is the foundation of comparison 
and indirectly of all reasoning?. 

Causation, which Mill at first mentions as a fifth 
predicate, is afterwards treated by him as not different 
from what he calls order of time®. 

The question how we came to predicate these 
four or five categories, is never asked by Mill, but he 
evidently thinks that all these predicates, like every- 
thing we know, are the result of repeated experience. 
And yet can we imagine any experience unless to a 
recipient who can distinguish between one and many, 
subject and predicate, cause and effect? If, as Mill 
declares, there is really no difference in our sensations 
of substances and predicates, why then should our 
sensations ever grow out of this chaos? Why should 
we begin to count, which no pure mirror does? Why 
should we postulate a substance, which we see no- 
where? Why should we be convinced that causality, 
and not only succession in time, holds the whole of 
our experience together, considering that mere ex- 
perience never tells us that it does ? 

We have thus seen that the Science of Thought, 


Mill’s 
Categories. 


1 On the true meaning of resemblance, see Noiré, Logos, p. 72. 
2 Logie, iii. 24, 1. ; 
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supported, as it is, by the Science of Language, 
solves the riddle of & priori knowledge in a way 
that ought to satisfy all parties. It shows that all 
our propositions refer to names, that is, to what we 
know of things, not to what things are, as not known 
by us. It likewise shows that our first synthetical 
judgments mean no more than that two different 
names are applicable to the same thing, as, for in- 
stance, ‘this man speaks,’ but that, after a time, 
certain names are made so dependent on others that 
nothing, for instance, is to be called man that does 
not speak, This is the highest degree of certainty 
that can be attained from experience, and if I call 
that certainty nominal, and the attributes to which 
it refers nominal, not essential, it is because I think 
I have shown that nominal is the last and highest 
form which our knowledge can attain. Yet all this 
knowledge is à posteriori, and, if analysed into its 
component parts, cannot in the end appeal to any 
certainty higher than what is supplied by the senses. 
The only judgments which are not à posteriori, 
though suggested at first by the senses also, are the 
geometrical and arithmetical propositions, the law of 
general causality, and such deductions as can be made 
from the categories of our mind, as, for instance, 
Everything must be either one, or many, or all, must 
be real, possible, or necessary, must be affirmed, or 
denied, or limited. For the truth of these state- 
ments we have not to appeal in the end to experience, 
on the contrary, all experience depends on them, and 
in this sense only may we call them à priori, neces- 
sary, universal truths. 

I can hardly doubt that, with these limitations, 
Mill himself would have accepted what we call à 
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priori truths, for what he has to say against the 
infallible character of these truths, strikes 

me as opposed to the principles of his ariel oer 
own philosophy. Mill appeals to what views. 
must for ever be outside the limits of our 
experience, in order to show that our a priori 
truths which, though confirmed by all experience, 
we consider true, independent of all experience, 
may, after all, not be true. Now here I would 
remark, once for all, that everything we are thinking 
must be thought of as within the limits of our mind 
and our senses. What is true within that sphere, 
limited though it be, is to us, as limited beings, 
absolutely true. To say that the shortness of a 
straight line may not prevail outside the solar system, 
conveys to me no meaning at all. To say that there 
may be a world in which the law of causation does 
not assert itself, seems to me no more than to say 
that there may be a madhouse. We may safely leave 
such speculations to the believers in four dimensions 
of space. I know that there is a horizon‘of our 
knowledge, but I know equally well that, being what 
we are, we cannot jump over it, nor even suggest 
such doubts as Mill suggests. 

I believe that Mill never understood the small 
demands which Kant really made in claiming for 
the forms of intuition and for the categories of the 
understanding the name of à priori. Kant ascribed 
no mysterious character to them, he did not commit 
himself to any opinion as to their origin. He simply 
said, Here they are with a character of their own, 
which is different from that of all our other ex- 
perience. That the same thing cannot be in two 
places at the same time, that two things cannot be 
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in the same place at the same time, that the whole 
is greater than a part, that two and two make four, 
that everything must have a cause—all these are 
facts commanding assent such as no other facts of 
mere experience, not even the daily rising of the sun, 
can command. No doubt, if we say with Hume, 
that experience can never give us necessary truth, 
and that the law of causality rests on experience, we 
can only conclude with him that therefore the law 
of causality is not a necessary truth. But in that 
case We must give up all reasoning, including Hume's 
own reasoning against causality. 

I admit that the name à priori, if taken in its 
etymological sense, is misleading, and I can quite 
understand why this name, as well as innate, cognate, 
absolute, transcendent, should excite the intellectual, 
and even the moral wrath of the empirical school. 
It seems to them as if, by admitting anything beyond 
experience, anything à priori, we attempted to raise 
human nature beyond its proper level, wishing at 
the same time to open an inlet for other truths 
which claim a mysterious character and a super- 
human authority. 

But Kant is the very last person to encourage 
such philosophical or theological legerdemain. 
On the contrary, through the whole of his philo- 
sophy he insists most strongly that these & prioris 
forms or antecedent conditions of knowledge have no 
authority whatever ‘except in and for experience.’ 
They must not be applied to anything except what 
the senses supply, and to use the category of causality, 
for instance, in order to establish the existence of God 
is, according to Kant, a philosophical blunder. 

If only we could always remember the first in- 
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tentions of our words, many philosophical difficulties 
would vanish. I know in Greek (ofa) 
meant originally, I have seen, and there- 
fore I know. To apply such a word to our knowledge 
of causes, forces, atoms, and faculties would be a 
solecism, to apply it to God would be self-contra- 
dictory. We want another word, which should mean 
Ihave not seen and yet I know, and that is—faith. 

‘We have but faith, we cannot know, 

For knowledge is of things we see.’ 

Everywhere we are led to the same conclusion: 
if we want to think correctly, if we have any belief 
left in philosophy, we must look, first of all, to our 
names. If we think in names, our philosophy ought 
to be a constant Katharsis of names. In the ordinary 
business of life we cannot help taking our words, 
like our coins, at their current value, but when higher 
interests are at stake we cannot be too much on our 
guard against spurious or debased coins. When 
treating in our last chapter of propositions, we fol- 
lowed Euler’s example in representing names by. 
circles.’ But although this is a convenient process, 
it would be the greatest mistake to imagine that the 
intension of every name is really so complete, so 
perfectly defined as the planes enclosed by the peri- 
pheries of those circles. The outline of the extension 
of most of our names is very jagged and uncertain, 
the weight of their intension varies as they pass from 
mouth to mouth, till an accurate process of definition 
has taken place, and some authoritative declaration 
been made as to what is inside and what is outside 
a certain name. 

Any student of language who knows in what hap- 
hazard way words are formed and afterwards made 
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to do service for anything that the human mind 
Necessity of Tequires, will not be surprised at the per- 
definition. fect: maze in which even the best thinkers 
find themselves before they come to understand one 
another. How often do we hear people say, ‘Matter 
means this, and Mind means that,’ as if either Matter 
or Mind had any inherent meaning, or asif they could 
mean anything except what we ourselves or our 
betters wish them to mean. The whole of philosophy 
may be called a struggle between the new and the old 
meanings of words, and much philosophical con- 
troversy would vanish, if disputants would only con- 
descend to define their words. But to be asked to 
define the meaning of words, has almost come to be 
considered as an insult. Nor is it an easy matter to 
do so at a moment’s notice. But this, so far from 
being a reason why it should not be done, serves only 
to show how necessary it is that it should be done. 
In many cases much would be gained if disputants, 
even without giving a full definition of a word, would 
tell us at least to which of the Aristotelian categories 
they wish to refer it. I pointed out before (p. 248), 
how much misapprehension was caused by Mill when 
explaining Matter as ‘the permanent possibility of 
sensation,’ Mind as ‘the permanent possibility of feel- 
ing. Here, first of all, an artificial distinction is made 
between sensation and feeling, sensation being used 
in a.passive, feeling in an active sense. It would 
have been easy and certainly clearer, if Mill had de- 
fined Matter as the permanent possibility of being 
felt, Mind as the permanent possibility of feeling. 
However, as Mill explains what he means by sen- 
sation on one side and feeling on the other, that 
_ might pass. The real mischief lies in the use of the 
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word possibility. Is that word used under the 
category of ovcia, or not? If it is, then why not say, 
‘Matter is what permanently makes sensation ‘pos- 
sible, Mind what permanently makes feeling possible;’ 
or, better still, ‘Matter is what can be permanently 
felt, Mind what can permanently feel.’ This does 
not sound so grand, but it gives all that is contained 
in Mill’s words, and gives it in a clear form. 

I feel the same strong objection to Schopenhauer’s 
use of the word Will. In no language is Will anything 
but the state or act of something else. It is pre- 
dicate, not subject. Why then use that word to signify 
what is meant for the subject of all subjects, de- 
pendent on nothing, predicable of nothing? I do not 
contest the right of philosophers to assign to all 
words a new meaning, but to move a word from one 
category into another is a much more doubtful step, 
and, if taken at all, it should be taken with full 
notice, or with the sanction of that popular consensus 
against which there is no appeal. As Schopenhauer's 
Will is clearly taken from the Vedanta philosophy, 
why not retain Brahman, whether as a neuter or as 
a masculine, a word which some Sanskrit scholars 
have translated by Will, or, better still, Atman, 
Self ? 

It cannot be denied, however, that there is some- 
thing in certain words which defies defini- The odour of 
tion, There is a kind of odour about = 774 
words which varies at different periods. It becomes 
most clearly perceptible when we compare the mean- 
ing which the same word assumes in cognate lan- 
guages. Whoever has attempted translation from 
German into English, or from English into German, 
will know what I mean. I do not think of such 
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words only as wife and Weib, bride and Braut, 
maid and Magd or Mädchen. I mean words which 
change slowly from generation to generation till they 
come to mean almost the opposite of what they were 
originally meant to mean. 

No title could be more honourable at first than 
was that of Sophistes. It was applied to the 
greatest thinkers, such as Sokrates and Plato, nay, it 
was not considered irreverent to apply it to the 
Creator of the Universe. Afterwards it sank in 
value, because applied to men who cared neither for 
truth nor for wisdom, but only for victory, till to be 
called a sophist became almost an insult. Again, 
what name could be more creditable in its original 
acceptation than that of Sceptic? It meant thought- 
ful, reflective, and was a name given to philosophers 
who carefully looked at all the bearings of a case 
before they ventured to pronounce a positive opinion. 
And now a sceptic is almost a term of reproach, very 
müch like heretic, a word which likewise began by 
conveying what was most honourable, namely, a power 
to çhoose between right and wrong, till it was 
stamped with the meaning of choosing from sheer 
perversity what the majority holds to be wrong. 

As all philosophy has to deal, first of all, with words, 
there is no salvation for philosophy except definition, 
that is, criticism of words. The very word phi- 
losophy may serve as an instance. How often do 
we read in German works on philosophy that men 
like Bacon and Newton, or in modern times Lyell 
and Darwin, are not philosophers at all. Schelling’s 
joke about ‘ philosophical instruments’ is trotted out 
again and again. The fact is that since the days of 
Descartes, and still more, since the days of Kant, 
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philosophy in Germany has been used chiefly in 
the sense of Erkenntniss-theorie, knowledge of 
knowledge, érioriuy Tis éemceryuys. There is much to 
be said for defining philosophy in that sense, because 
whatever exists for us can only exist as perceived, 
known, and named by us, and therefore the founda- 
tion of all philosophy must be the exploration of the 
foundation on which all knowledge rests. It is the 
prima philosophia, and, according to some, the ul- 
tima philosophia likewise. As soon as philosophy 
is so defined, all the useless squabbles, whether, for in- 
stance, Auguste Comte and Mr. Herbert Spencer deserve 
to be called philosophers, would cease at once. The 
name might be good enough for Kant, ‘ who extracts 
sunbeams out of cucumbers,’ but, if applicable to Kant, 
my friend Mr. Shadworth Hodgson would, I fear, reject 
it with scorn. Still there remains a lurking love for 
the name. People do not like to part with it, though 
itseems to have been so much degraded. A few stu- 
dents of mind-stuff might say, *If that is your defini- 
tion of philosophy, we should rather not be called 
philosophers,’ but others would rather retain it, though 
with a new definition. Hence so many fights about 
the odour of a word, even when people care very little 
for the carcass from which it arises. 

Even Mill, with all his contempt for merely verbal 
knowledge, is quite aware how many ofour verbal 
fallacies are due to the nature of names. Fallacies. 
How is it that he has never asked himself, whether 
true knowledge can be due to any other cause? If we 
fall by our legs, do we not also walk by our legs? 

And there are fallacies about fallacies too, and. Mill 
seems to me by no means free from them. He con- 
stantly uses words as if they could have one meaning 
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only, whereas some have no longer any meaning 
at all. 

When he says, for instance, that it is a fallacy to 
say that gravitation cannot act through 
empty space, the fallacy is his quite as 
much as his opponents’. Both he and his opponents 
take empty space as if it were a well-defined word 
which everybody accepts in the same sense. But 
empty space is so far from being a well-defined word 
that it may possibly turn out to be self-contradictory. 
Empty space meant originally no more than au 
empty room, a space emptied of all its furniture. 
After a time, when it became possible to exhaust 
the air, a space thus exhausted was called empty 
space, or a vacuum. But vacuum meant no 
more than without air, and it was simply a wrong 
induction to conclude that a space empty of air 
could not be pervaded by the vibrations of light or 
other invisible media’. Lastly, when empty space 
was defined, as it was as early as the days of Aris- 
totle, as space without matter, a new element of un- 
certainty was introduced by the undefined name of 
matter. There is nothing in our senses or in our 
reason to authorise us ever to speak of space without 
matter, but if we once form such a concept, we have 
a right to deny what is contradictory, namely, that 
in a space where there is no matter, matter should 
act 2, just as we can draw a formal conclusion that 
‘a ghost being something which cannot be seen, 


Empty space. 
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1 Logic, p. 498 b. 

3? Newton himself declared that it was to him inconceivable that 
inanimate brute matter should, without the mediation of some- 
thing which is not material, operate upon and affect other matter 
without mutual contact. 
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therefore it is impossible that a ghost should be 
seen, for, if seen, it would cease to be what we call 
ghost.’ 

We must in all our mental acts remain within the 
limits of our own senses, our own concepts, our own 
names. We cannot, as Mill constantly attempts to 
do, live at the same time as a chrysalis and soar 
about as a butterfly. With us matter cannot think, 
with us space cannot be empty, with us two lines 
cannot enclose a space, with us there cannot be a 
shorter line than the straight. If Mill says that all 
this may be merely ‘limitations of our very limited 
minds, and not in nature at all’ (Logic, v. 3, 3), it is 
difficult to see what this has to do with us. What is 
strange is that a philosopher of Mill's calibre should 
appeal to these superhuman realms of transcendental 
possibilities, of which even Kant would not dare 
either to assert or to deny anything. He seems in 
this respect more metaphysical than the most meta- 
physical of German metaphysicians. And that is no 
doubt the reason why he does not apprehend what 
Kant means by à priori forms of sense and thought. 
They are the forms without which we, poor mortals, 
can neither see nor think, and which to us are there- 
fore what is called à priori, i.e. beyond the reach of 
à posteriori doubt. There may be worlds where 
space has four dimensions or none at all, where 
nothing is either . substance or predicate, cause or 
effect, one or many, where everything that is possible 
is real, and everything that is real is necessary. . But 
if that is so, it would seem to follow all the more 
that what subjects our present world to the limita- 
tions of space, time, and the so-called categories, 
must be our fault, whether we like it or not, must be 
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inherent in our subjective nature, and thus become 
an irrevocable law of our objective world. 

It has been asked, suppose that all were chaos, or 
that we were suddenly transferred to the eve of the 
first day of creation, how would the law of causality 
apply? It would apply in two ways. Our mind 
would postulate order in chaos, and if it could 
discover none, the law would still be proved by the 
breach. We have only to abolish within ourselves 
the law of causality, and we are at once in full chaos 
and on the eve of the first day of creation. 

Mill declares in one place (Logic, v. 3, 3) that it is 
a mere fallacy to say that matter cannot 
think. Here again he ought to define, 
first of all, what he means by matter, and, according 
to his definition, it may or may not be a fallacy to 
say that matter cannot think. If we say that 
matter cannot think, we do not say so because we 
cannot conceive thought to be annexed to any 
arrangement of material particles. That is not our 
reason, for it would, on the contrary, be easy to 
answer that our experience never shows us thought 
except as annexed to some arrangement of material 
particles’. The reason why we are justified in saying, 
‘matter cannot think,’ is our having in our language 
and thought separated matter from thought, our 
having called and conceived what is without thought 
matter, and what is without matter thought. Having 
done this, we are as certain that our matter cannot 


think as that A = A and not = B. 


Matter. 





1 ‘Nam ex eo quod considerari potest cogitatio sine con- 
sideratione corporis, inferre volunt non esse opus corporis 
cogitantis.’ Hobbes, Logica, i. 3, 4. ý 
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Definition is therefore the only remedy which the 
Science of Thought can prescribe. That thought is 
often hide-bound in language, that its history is a 
constant struggle against effete words, that the record 
of its sufferings and diseases may be read in all 
mythologies, in all religions, and in all philosophies, 
all this is well known by this time. All’ honest 
philosophers have felt it, and though they have 
soared high on the pinions of language, yet even in 
their highest flights their wings have always been 
a heavy weight. It is in the development of thought 
as in every other development: the present suffers 
from the past, and the future struggles hard in 
escaping from the present. Thought is a constant 
birth, and language a constant cry of agony: yet 
there is always new thought springing from old 
thought, and living words rising from the ashes of 
dead words. For better or for worse, language and 
thought are inseparably united: a divorce means 
destruction to both. 

We saw how dear Bishop Berkeley forswore the 
use of words, but could forswear them in words only. 
Other philosophers, feeling how frail were the wings 
which their fathers had fashioned for them to fly, 
like Ikaros, toward the light of truth, were bold 
enough to think of throwing them away and of forg- 
ing a new language for themselves. But they found it 
was more than mortal hands could achieve. Never- 
theless, what Leibniz suggested, and what Bishop 
Wilkins carried out to a certain extent, a com- 
pletely new philosophical language, would be the 
best cure for that malady of language which has 
afflicted our race as long as we know it, though even 
that could only give temporary relief. Aegri mor- 
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tales is true here as elsewhere. Still we must not 
despair. As in medicine, so in philosophy, a right 
diagnosis of the disease is something. To know that 
we are ailing and why we are ailing often suggests 
the remedy. If we keep aloof from indigestible food, 
and observe the general laws of health, we may live 
and work to some purpose. If we keep aloof from 
ill-defined words, and observe the general laws of 
thought, we may think and speak to some purpose. 
The Science of Language has shown us the wonderful 
structure of the organ of thought—the bones, the 
muscles, the nerves in grammar and dictionary. The 
Science of Thought is to the Science of Language 
what Biology is to Anatomy. It shows us the 
purpose of the organ, its work, its life. The two are 
really one. Yet in the progress of human knowledge 
the firm foundation had to be laid by the Science of 
Language, before it was possible to erect on it ,the 
new edifice of the Science of Thought, or to indicate 
at least how it might be carried out by those who 
will come after us. 


APPENDIX. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS EXPRESSED 
BY SANSKRIT ROOTS. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


The Sanskrit roots in the following list have been given generally in that 
form in which we find them quoted by Hindu grammarians, leaving out the 
indicatory letters. Instead of the vowel ri, I have in writing the roots, 
employed the letter A, though without changing its place in the alphabet. 
The letter AR has been used in roots which Hindu grammarians write with 
rt, that is in roots the vowel of which varies between ar, fr, ûr, and some- 
times ri. In roots in which the nasal is variable, I have written it with a 
small letter, and have not allowed the nasal to count in the alphabetical 
arrangement of roots, Where the nasal is permanent, it has been written 
with a capital letter, and counts. 

I have not added a final a to roots ending in consonants. 

Having always defined a root as the last residuum of grammatical analysis, 
as that which remains after everything that can be shown to be the result of 
the formative processes of language has been removed, I naturally prefer the 
form in which Sanskrit grammarians have handed down their roots to us to 
that which some European scholars have lately adopted. From their point of 
view, I do not deny that much is to be said for calling, for instance, the root 
in pra-bédhi (Rv. viii, 27, 19), at the awakening, in buddh4s, awakened, 
in bédhati, he knows, and in bauddha, a follower of Buddha, BaUDH, or 
even BeUDH, and not BUDH. We then say that BaUDH is weakened, under 
certain circumstances, not that BU DH is strengthened. Consistency, it has been. 
said, would require us, if we give BUDH as the radical form, to give PT as the à 
radical form, instead of PAT, because in several cases where BaUDH appears 
as BUDH, PAT appears as PT, provided it be pronounceable. All this, and a 
great deal more, is perfectly true. But, on the other hand, if we mean by root 
that which can be reduced no further, BaUDH cannot claim that name, 
for BaUDH contains one element that can be removed, without destroying 
the life of the root. That element is not only moveable, but seems to have 
a definite grammatical purpose. Grammarians may differ about the original 

` purpose of Guna, which takes place when the accent falls on the radical 
syllable. It may be purely mechanical, but it may also, at least in the 
beginning, have been intentional. Certain suffixes, still asserting their 
modificatory character, may have retained the accent, as a sign of that 
character; others, having ceased to be felt as modificatory, may have 
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allowed it to fall back on the radical syllable. That accent, the udAtta, 
whether as pitch or as stress, may have provoked the strengthening of the 
radical vowel. Hence :— 

Pres. VSID-mi, VAIT-si, VAIT-ti, but VID-mds, VIT-thé, VID-inti. 

Perf. VaID-a (ofda), VAIT-tha (of-6a), ValD-a (olde), but VID-mé 

(®-pev), VID-4, VID-0A. 
In all this we seem to see cause and effect, the accent, if falling on the 
radical vowel, producing Guna, but leaving the radical vowel unchanged, if 
on the termination. 

We have a still clearer instance in the formation of the degrees of com- 
parison. Both comparatives and superlatives in iyas and ishf/a, for some 
reason which it is difficult to explain, throw the accent on the first syllable, 
Thus from kship-r4, quick, we have kshép-lyas, kehép-isht#a; from 
ur-u, wide, var-iyas, var-ishtha, etc. The came rule obtains in Greek. 
The suffixes ra and u do not require the accent invariably, for we have 
grédh-ra (not girdh-ra’, greedy, by the side of kship-rd, quick; 
we have vis-u, good, by the side of ur-u, wide. But there is no excep- 
tion with regard to the accent of comparatives and superlatives (unless 
we think of gyeshth&), and it is but natural therefore to ascribe the 
strengthening of the radical vowel to one and the same cause, the accent 
on the first, as required by the suffixes iyas and ishtha. 

I do not say that these arguments are unanswerable; what arguments 
are, when we have to deal with the immense variability of language? AN I 
maintain is that, according to our own definition of what a root is, namely 
that which resists further analysis, but, at the same time, is pronounceable, 
KSHIP has a better right to be called root than KNHalIP. 

Those who maintain that the palatalisation of initial gutturals was due to 
the influence of a following a, that is, e, would find it difficult to account for 
such forms as kopayati by the side of kup, for kup and kopati, except, of 
course, by analogy. 

I have nothing to say against another argument, namely that those who 
give BUDH as the must primitive form of the root, should likewise give 
KARI, and not KAR. But if Boehtlingk and Roth in their great Dictionary 
prefer to write these roots as KAR, everybody surely understands why they 
do so, and if we understand each other, why not allow a certain amount of 
individual freedom?! I prefer to write such roots which may represent 
their vowel by ri or ar, with .R; for instance, KAR, BHA, etc., but as this 
is sometimes troublesome in printing, I am quite satisfied with either ri or 
ar. Granted that those who write BUDH, should write KRI, what about 
such roots as RABH? I think it was Lepsius who first pointed out that 
nasalisation ir in every respect the same as Guza, namely a strengthening of 
the root under certain circumstances. Those therefore who write BaUDH 
and KAR, should likewise write RAMBH, because, under certain conditions, 
this and other roots are nagalised, e.g. Aor. arambhi, Caus. 4-rambhayati. 
They should write even BAN DH, because this root alxo, as well as others of 
the same class, though it forms the Pass. badh-yAte, p. p. baddhdh, requires 
the nasal in the fut. bhantsy4ti, where RABH would have no nasal. Nor 
dou I see why TUD should be treated differently frons BUDH, for, though 
not in the special] tenses, it takes Guna in ceveral of the general tenses, such 
as tot-sydti, tottd, and even Vriddhi in Ataut-sit. There are advantages 
and disadvantages on both sides. 
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And what applies to verbs, applies to nouns. Where we have nouns with 
two bases, Ahga and Pada, or with three bases, Anga, Pada, and Bha, 
I always prefer to look upon the Pada-base as the must primitive; but if 
others prefer to begin with either the Atiga or the Bha base, they might, 
no doubt, produce some arguments in favour of their views. My reason for 
preferring the Pada-base is that it appears in composition, at the beginning, 
in the middle, and at the end, e.g. pratyag-bhava, mat-pitri-dhanam, 
su-hrid, su-manas. We can understand that the terminations which have 
no accent (sarvanimasthina) might allow the base to be strengthened, as 
we see in pratyaink-as, hrindi, manimsi, but we should hardly admit an 
original hrind, manims, or amp, because we find in the Anga-cases hrindi, 
man&msi, and even svimpi, possessed of good water, scil. tadigini'. 
Is there any reason why a root DVESH, if there is such a root, should as a 
noun be shortened to dvish (devadvit), or MARDH to mridh, or YUNAG 
to yug (asva-yug)? And, if there is not, can the strengthening of yug 
in the plur. neut. to yuiigi be regarded as anything but the result of ghe 
same almost mechanical process which changes hrid to hrindi? ta 

What we have to remember when dealing with roots is that many of them 
exist under different forms. Some look upon these various forms as derived 
from one typical form, and as changed for a definite grammatical purpose, 
Others look upon these varieties as remnants of dialectic growth, though 
they admit that, after a time, such varieties were used more and more con- 
sistently for different grammatical purposes. Both may be right, though I 
prefer the latter view as the more comprehensive. 

Roots like DHA appear weakened as pHi (0n and 8e). 

Roots like STHA appear weakened as stuf (aty and ora). 

Roots like DÂ appear weakened as pi (ôw and ôo). 

But, if certain scholars prefer it, and if they think they ran explain the 
change of i to â, instead of â to i, they may look upon DHÎ, STHË, and DÎ 
as strengthened go as to become DHÂ, STHÂ, and DÂ, and in Greek on 0e, 
ara, and ĝo as having been raised to 67, orn(a), and dw. 

Other roots admit both of weakening and strengthening. Thus PAT is 
raised to PAT and weakened to PT; AG is raised to AG, and weakened 
to G; SV-AD is raised to SVAD, and weakened to SOD. Now, if cor- 
responding to these three classes we have in Greek wér-opat, raised to ror-#, 
and weakened to mr-é@a: ; &y-w, raised to («uv-)ny-ds, and shortened to 6-y-pos 
(where é is supposed to be not radical, but prosthetic) ; (a, raised to d5-w6-a, 
and weakened to 6-65-47 (provided that here also the o is prosthetic), is it not 
preferable to use the middle form PAT, wer, AG, dy, AD, 65, instead of either 
PAT or PT, ete. ? 

If, however, DHI is a variety of DHA, STHI of STHA, there is this 
difference between this variation, and another, such as STHÂ and STHU, 
namely that STHU never replaces STH A to produce certain grammatical forms. 
We want STHU in order to explain derivatives such as sthard, sthávira, 
etc., but we never see it in auch forms as sthité, sthiyate, etc. The same 
applies to auch parallel roots as DRA, DRU, SNA, SNU (ghrita-sn& 
and ghrita-snu, bathed in ghrita, i.e. dropping ghrita, Germ. triefend). 
Still this is no more than an historical fact, and there is no principle involved 
why STHU should not have been adapted to certain grammatical purposes quite 





! Sanskrit Grammar, § 211. 
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as much as STHI. In fact we see a beginning in SPHA and SPHÎ, where 
we have the causative formed from SPHU, scil. sphâvayati and not 
sphayayati; likewise in derivatives such as visphira and visphala, 
where the root has become SPHUR and SPHUL". Although, therefore, we 
may distinguish grammatical varieties of the same root from parallel roots, 
we must remember that the former were probably the result of a grammatical 
selection applied to the latter. 


1. Dig. 
KHAN and KHÅ (skan). 


2. Plat, Weave, Sew, Bind. 

UmBH (string together), KÆnT (spin), KLATH (twist, roll), 
GUmPH, GRAuTH, KAT (bind), DÂ (di), DRBH, DÆmH, 
NAH (NABH), PAS, nom., BAnDH, VABH, VA (vi), SA (si), 
SIV (sya), SEV (2). 

8. Crush, Pound, Destroy, Waste, Rub, Smoothe. 

KRAKSH, KSHUnD, GHA7T, GHARSH, KARV (chew), 
KURN, GUR, GURV, GR, TRmH, PImSH, PUTH, MÆ, 
MARESH, ALARA, M.RiG, MRD, MR, MRD, MARDH, MAS, 
MLRSH, MRAD, MRIT, MRUA, MRED, MLA (fade), MLIT, 
MLUK, MLUP, VRAnD, VL{, SR, ST-RH. 

4. Sharpen. 

KSHYU, AUD (impel), TIG, SA (si), SAN. 

5. Smear, Colour, Knead, Harden. 

AiG, KRU, nom. (harsh), KRUDH, TARK (coagulate), DIH, 
RAAG, RIP, RUKSH (harsh), LAGG (be ashamed), LImP. 

6, Scratch. 
KASH, KÆSH (plough), AZUR, RAD, RIKH, LIKH (write). 
7. Bite, Eat. 
AS, GHAS, GAKSH, DAmS. 
8. Divide, Share, Eat. 

AmS (share, attain), AS (eat), KRI“(buy), KSHAD, DAY, 
DA (di), BHAKSH (eat), BHAG (share), BHYiG (2) (enjoy, eat 
and drink), SA (give). 





1 Pan. vi, 1, 47; see also Vi, I, 54, and as to apagiram fronf gur, vi, 1, 53- 
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9. Cut. 

KUT, KUTT, KR and SKR, KRnT, KHAND, KHA (khi), 
KHInD, TAKSH (fashion), TVAKSH, PImS (fashion, adorn), 
BHInD, LU, VAP (shear), VRDH, VRASK, SAT, SAS. 

10. Gather, Observe. 
KI (kay), KIT, KINT. 
ll. Stretch, Spread. 
RaG, TAN, TA, TAY, PRATH, YAT, STAN (thunder). 


12. Mix. 
PRK, MIKSH, MIS. 


13. Scatter, Strew. 

KÎRT (praise), KÆ, KHUR, DHVAmS, RUSH, VAP (sow), 
SA (sow), STAR. 

14. Sprinkle, Drip, Wet. 

UKSH, UnD, KNU, KLInD, GAL (drip), GHR, GHRA 
(sniff), KYUT, TUS, PRUSH, MIH, VÆSH (rain), Sik, SKUT, 
SI2K, STU, nom. 

15a. Shake, Tremble, Quiver, Flicker. 


KAMP, KSHUBH, GAMH and GEH (struggle), TAmS, 
DUDH, DHÛ, DHÛP (smoke), BHUR (flicker), MAnTH (fire), 
MISH and MÎL (wink), REG, VYATH, SPAND. 


15b. Shake (mentally). 
KUP (shake with anger), TRAP (be abashed), TRAS (tremble 
with fear), DHU (see) ?, VIE (tremble), SRU (hear). 
16. Throw down, Fall. 


DHUR, DHÛRV, DHRU, DHVAL, DHVR, BHRAms 
BHRESH, SRAmS, HUR, HURKH, HRU, HVAL, HVR 
(crooked). 

Fa Fall to pieces. 

KAD (?), SAF (satay, caus. of sad), SAD, St. 


18. Shoot, Throw at. 
AS, ISH, KSHIP, SARE (send). 
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1g. Pierce, Split. 
TRoD (TRU), NIKSH, VIDH, VYADH, SNATH. 


20. Join, Fight, Check. 


NAS, NLYS (kiss), MITH, MIL, YU, YUaE, YUDH (fight), 
YUP (check). 
21. Tear. 


KUSH, DAL, DÆ, PAZ, BAH and VAH (tear up, also tear 
together, make strong, big? see 36), RIS, LIS, LU.VA, SKU (pick). 
22. Break, Smash. 

BHAnG, RU, RUG, RUP, LUmP. 


23. Measure. 
MA, MI (minoti, fix). 
24. Blow. 
DHAM, DHMA, VA, SUSH (dry), SVAS. 


25. Kindle. 
InDH, DHUKSH. 
26. Milk, Yield. 
DUH. 
27. Pour, Flow, Rush. 
-RSH, KSHAR, KSHAL (wash), DHAV, DHAV (rinse), 


NED (nad), PRU, PLU (float), Ri, SNA (bathe), SNU, SYAnD, 
SRU, HU’. 


28. Separate, Free, Leave, Lack. 


TYAG, MURK, YAG (sacrifice), YU (yuyoti), YUZH, RAKSH 
(keep off), RAH, RIAK, VIAK, VInDH, SAD (be eminent), SImSH, 
HA. 


29. Glean. 


30. Choose. 





1 Cf. a-hivas, jug, xéw, fundo. 
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31. Cook, Roast, Boil. 
PAX, BHAGG (roast), SR, SRA, SRÊ. 


32. Clean. 
DA, NIG (wash), PU, PUG (?), SUnDH, SUmBH. 


33. Wash. 
KSHAL, DHAV, NIG (nag), SNA. 


34. Bend, Bow. 
AñK, UBG, KUK, KÛN, NAM, BHUG. 
35. Turn, roll, 


LUTH, VAK, VA&K (crooked), VAL, VISH7 and VESHT 
(wrap), VAT. 
36. Press, Fix. 
KHAD (chew), KHInD (oppress), BAmH, BADH, BAH (fix, 
see 21), MURKH, MYAKSH (cling), VAH, VLAaG (press), VLI, 
STI and STYA (to become pressed and hard). 


387. Squeeze. 
AmH, nom., tH (eager), PLVD, PIBD (fasten), PLD, SU. 


38. Drive, Thrust. 
AG, ÎG, EG, KAL, TUX, nom. (generate), TUAG, TUnD, NUD, 
VAG (to be strong), HI. 


39. Push, Stir, Live. 
ÎD (pray), ÎR, RD, GHÛRV, KAK, KUP, KESHT, KYU, 
GI (quicken), GINV, GiV, GU, GYA (live), MiV, MUH, MU, 
LUD, LUL, VRADH (strong), st (generate), SUD (1). 


40. Burst, Gush, Laugh, Beam. 


AK, KAS, KAS, GAKSH (laugh), GYUT, TAK, TVISH, 
DIV (dyu), Di, DAP (exult), DYU, DYUT, NABH, PHAR, 
PHAL, MAnD (rejoice), MUD, VAS (ukkhati), SPHA7, SPHAR, 
SPHAL, SPHU7, SPHUR, SPHUL, SPHA, SMI (smile), HAS 
(laugh). 

41, Dress. 

VAS. 

88s 
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42. Adorn. 
BHUSH. 
43. Strip, Remove. 
VRAG. 
44. Steal 
KUR, TA (tay), MUSH, LUaTH, STA (stf, stay). 


45. Check. 
YUP, RUnDH, SIDH. 


46. Fill, Thrive, Swell, Grow strong. 
PUSH, PUR, PÆN, PÆ, PRA, PRI, RAPS, SU, SVA, SVI. 


47. Cross. 


TIR, TUR, TUL, TORV, TR, TRA, TVAR, PARAY, PR 
{cross, be busy 4%). 


48. Sweeten. 
SVAD, cf. SUD. 

49. Shorten. 
HRAS. 

50. Thin, Suffer. 
KARS, KLIS. 


51. Fat, Stick (love). 
MInD (love), MED, SNIH (love). 


52. Lick. 
RIJ, LIH. 


53. Suck, Nourish. 
KUSH, DUH, DHA, Dui, DHINV. 


54. Drink, Swell. 
PA, PINV, Pf, PYA (swell), SPHA (fatten). 


55. Swallow, Sip. 
GIR, GIL, GR, GRAS, ZAM and SKAM. 
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56. ‘Vomit. 
VAM. 


57. Chew, Eat. 
AD (1), KHAD, KARV, KURY, GAmBH, PSA, BHARV, 
BHAS. 
58. Open, Extend. 
VYAK (VIX), SVARK. 


59. Reach, Strive, Rule, Have. 


AKSH, AmS, ÂP, ÎKSH (see), ÎS (rule), MAG, GALBA, 
GARDH, GRABH, GLAH (gamble), GHAT, DAGH, NAKSH, 
NAmS, YAKSH (hunt), YAT, RAmBH, LAmBH, VinD, vi. 


60. Conquer, Take by violence, Struggle. 
KSHI (possess), GI, GYA, DAM, VAN, VISH, SAN, SPR, 
SPARDH, SPRH. 
61. Perform, Succeed. 
RADH, SADH, SIDH. 


62. Attack, Hurt. 


AM, KSHAW, KSHAP (abstain), KSHÎ (destroy), DAmBH, 
DÛSHay, DRUH, Mi, RISH, VADH. 


68. Hide, Dive. 
Gin (GADH, GABH), GUH, KAT, GAH (1), HNU. 


64. Cover, Embrace. 
KHAD, vi and VYÂ, VÆ, SRISH, SLISH, SVARK, SKU, 
STHAG. 
65. Bear, Carry. 


ÛH, KSHAM, DHX, BHA, VAH, SAGA, SAH (can), HÆ. 


66. Can, Be strong. 


GAN (beget), GWA (know), TU, DAKSH, PAT, MAmH, 
ViD (strengthen), SAK (SIKSH). 


. 67. Show. 
DIS, SUK. 
$82 
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68. Touch. 
SPARS, (PRS, nom.) 
. 69. Strike. 
KUNTH, GHAN, TAD, HAN, HIMS. 
70. Ask. 
NATH, NADH (in distress), PRAKH (pras), YAK. 
+ 
71. Watch, Observe. 
UH, D&, DRS, PA (protect), SAM. 
72. Lead. 
ARH (be first), NÎ. 
73. Set. 
DADH, DHA, SKAmBH, STAmBH. 


74. Hold, Wield. 
DHA, YAM. 


75. Give, Yield. 
DAD, DA, DAS (disasya, honour), RAnDH (submit), RA, RAS. 


76. Cough. 
KAS (kas, burst). 


77. Thirst (dry). 


TASH. 

78. Hunger. 
KSHUDH. 

79. Yawn. 
GARMBH. 

80. Spue. 


KSHU (sneeze), KHAMuD, SHTHIV. 
81. Fly. 
Dt (Df), PAT (fall). 


82. Sleep. 
DRA, SAS, SVAP. 


83. Bristle, Dare. 
DHASH, SRDH, HASH (rejoice). 
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84. Be angry, Harsh. 
KUP (shake), KRUDH, RUSH. 


85. Breathe. 
AN, AH (?), SVAS. 
86. Speak. 
AH (breathe, say), GAD, GAP (whisper), GALP (murmur), 
BRU, BHAY, BHAN, BHASH,"RAP (chatter), LAP, VAK, 
VAD, SAP (curse), SABD, SAmS (praise), SAS, SISH (teach). 


87. See. 
iKSH, KU, KHYA, KAKSH, D&, D&S, PAS, SPAS. 


88. Hear. 
SRU (shake), SRUSH. 


89. Smell, Sniff. 
GHRA, cf. GHAR. 


90. Sweat. 
SVID. 


91. Seethe, Boil. 
KVATH, YAS, YESH. 


92. Dance. 
NAT, NAT. 
93. Leap. 
KURD, KRiD (play), KHANG (limp), KANZ, TVANG, 
PHAN, LANGH, VALG, SAL, SAS, SKAND. 


94, Creep. 
TSAR, RINKH, RING. 
95. Stumble. 
SKHAL, SRIDH. 
96. Stick. 


LAG (attach), Li (cling), SAK (attend), SAKG, SAP (attend), 
SEV (attend). 
97. Burn. 
USH (vas?), KUD and KUL, KSHA, GHA, GVAR, GVAL, 


TAP, DAH, DU, PLUSH, HAR (love?), HiD, HA (be angry), 
HEL, HRi (be ashamed). 
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98. Dwell. 
VAS, VIS. 


99. Stand. 
STHA. 
100. Sink, Lie, Fail. 


DUSH (fail), PAD, MAGG, St (lie), SYA (Si), SAD, SRIV 
(dry, fail). 


101. Swing. 
INKH, KHEL, VIP. 


102. Hang down, Lean. 
RAMB, LAMB, SRAmBH, SRI (lean). 


103. Rise up, Grow. 
&ÆnDH, EDH, RÂDH, RUDH, RUH, VAKSH, VARDH. 


: 104. Sit. 
Âs. 


105. Toil. 
KLAM, SAM, SIM. 


106. Weary, Waste, Slacken. 


GLA, GAS, TAND, TAM, TIM, DAS(1), NAS (perish), VA, 
SAM (quiet), SRATH, SRAM, SLATH, STIM (stiffen). 


107. Rejoice, Please. 
AV (ata), UX, KAN, KAM, KA, KANKSH, KRATH, KRiD 


(play), KAN, GUSH, TUSH, TAP, DIV (play), NAND, RAV, 
RANV, RAM, LAM, LAL, LAS. 


108. Desire, Love. 
ISH, LASH, LUBH, VAS, VANE, VEN, SPARH, HARya. 


109. Wake. 
GÆ, GAGR, BUDH. 


110. Fear. 
Bui, BHISH, BHYAS. 


111. Cool, Refresh. 


a 


HLAD. 
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112. Stink. 
KUTH, KVATH (boil), PUY. 


113. Hate. 
DVISH, Pty. 


114. Know., 
GNA, BUDH, MA, VAT, VID. 


115. Think. 


KALAY, DHt, DHYA, MAN, MNA (remember), SANK, SMR 
(remember), see MR. 


116. Shine. 


KAS, KHAK, KHYA (KSA), KAKAS, KAND, KHAnD, 
GYUT, DIV (play), pt wini), DÎP, DYU, DYUT, DHÎ 
(DİDHÌ), DHYA, BHAND, BHA, BHAM (be angry), BHAS, 
BHRAG, RAG, RUX, LOK, LOK, SUX, SUnDH, SUmBH, 
SKAND, SVIT, SVAR. 


117. Run. 


TVAR (hasten), DRAM, DRA, DRU, DHAN, DHANV, 
DHAV, RAmH. 
118. Move, Go. 


ANG, AT, AT, I, ING, IN, INV, IL (come), £, iSH, R 
(RKKH), RSH, KRAM, GAM, GÂ, KAR, KAL, GR, GRI, 
DHRAG, NU, PAD, BHRAM, YA, YÂD (9), LAD, VRAG, SÆ, 
SAP, STIGH, HA. 


119 a. Noise (inarticulate). 


KUG, KAP (lament), KRAND, KRUS, KVAN, KSHVID 
and KSHVID (hum), KHARG (creak), GARG (roar), GARD - 
(shout), GARH (chide), GU, GUNG (hum), GURD, GURDH, 
GHUSH, TARG, DiV (lament), DHVAN, NAD, NARD (bellow), 
NiInD, PRUTH (snort), BARMH (roar), BHARTS (blame), 
BHASH (bark), MA (bellow), RAZ (howl), RA (bark), RAS 
(roar), RIPH (snarl), RU, RUD, VAS (bellow), VRAN, SING 
(twang), SPHUR@ (rumble), SVAN, SVAR, HU, HESH 
(whinney), HRAD, HRESH, HLAD, HVA. 
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119 b. Noise (musical). 


GA (gi, sing), GUR (greet), GR (sing), GR, NÛ (praise), 
PAN (praise, admire), RIBH (sing), VAND, SLAGH, STU, 
STUBH. 


120. Do. 


KR (SKA, «eipo, O.H.G. skiru), KA.P, TAKSH, TVAKSH, 
DU (zauen), RAZ. 


121. Bo. 
AS (breathe), BHU (grow), VAS (dwell), VAT (turn). 
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